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THE TELEPHONE HAS 


LIVING 


IDEALS 








Tue Bell System is chiefly people. There 
is four billion dollars’ worth of telephone 
buildings and equipment but what makes 
these dead things live is the organization, 
the skill and the ideals of the people who 
operate this vast plant. 


The System’s ideals of service are reflected 
through the employees in 24 regional oper- 
ating companies. Each company is adapted 
to the needs of its particular area. Each 
takes advantage of the improvements de- 
veloped by the 5000 members of the Bell 
Laboratories staff. Each avails itself of the 
production economies of Western Electric, 
which manufactures equipment of the high- 
est quality for the whole System. Each 
makes use of the general and technical staff 


work done by American Telephone and 
Telegraph. 

The spirit of the people comprising this 
organization is also shown in the attitude of 
the System toward its business. Its policy 
is to pay a reasonable dividend to stock- 
holders; to use all other earnings to improve 
and widen the service. There are more 
than 600,000 American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company stockholders . . . and 
no one person owns so much as one per cent 
of the stock. 

The ideals of the Bell System are work- 
ing in your interest every time you use the 
telephone. Through them, you get better 
and better service and constantly growing 
value for your money. 
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FRANKLIN HENRY GIDDINGS 
1855—1931 


On dedicating Volume X to the incomparable Franklin 
Henry Giddings, sometime Professor and Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Sociology and the History of Civilization in 
Columbia University, who ten years ago helped launch 
SociaL Forces by advice, encouragement and planning 
and by later contributing the first leading article to 
Volume I, Number 1, entitled ‘‘The Measurement of 
Social Forces.’ This was followed by other notable 
articles, ‘Societal Variables,’’ “‘The Scientific Scru- 
tiny of Societal Facts,’ ‘‘The Classification of Societal 
Facts,’ ‘‘The Pluralistic Field and the Sample,” 
“The Study of Cases,’ ‘‘Social Work and Societal En- 
gineering,’ ‘Exploration and Survey,’ which later be- 
came the basis of chapters in his ‘‘Scientific Study of 
Human Society,’’ a large edition of which has been ex- 
hausted for several years. Sociat Forces also pub- 
lished *‘Masters of Social Science: Franklin Henry 
Giddings,’ by John Lewis Gillin, in Volume V, page 
197 seq. Professor Giddings’ last and most comprehen- 
sive book will appear shortly under the title ‘*Civiliza- 
tion and Society: An Account of the Evolution and Be- 
havior of Human Society.”’ 
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THE NATURE OF SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 


HE term “‘institution’’ has com- 

monly been used in sociology and 

social psychology to refer to certain 
aggregations of people. Thus, a state ora 
social club or a church is described as an 
institution. It is the thesis of this paper 
that the people who are connected with an 
institution are, for purposes of scientific 
analysis, of minor importance. Complete 
analysis of any group of people shows the 
existence of certain fundamental psycho- 
s logical entities, such as language, public 
opinion, and fashion, which hold the 
group together. It is these basal psycho- 
logical entities which are the true social 
institutions. They are as real as any ob- 
jects in the physical world. They have 
natures which can be studied and can be 
described in terms of the laws of their own 
unique beings. 

The position taken in this paper can be 
expressed more concretely by saying that 
it is of no scientific importance whatso- 
ever that John Smith is a member of a cer- 
tain social group or of a certain church. 
The essential fact about the social group or 
the church is a body of beliefs and a body 
of established modes of behavior. The 
beliefs and established modes of behavior 
can be thought of as a psychological pat- 
tern quite independent of any individual. 
B This psychological pattern must have a 
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certain internal consistency or the institu- 
tion cannot survive. Thus, an ecclesiasti- 
cal organization which prescribes that its 
members submit themselves to certain 
ritualistic ceremonies must provide the 
ceremonies. Furthermore, its exercises 
over its members an influence which pro- 
duces sectarian exclusiveness and repels all 
who do not submit to the prescribed ritual- 
istic ceremonies. The coming or going of 
one orf more members is an incidental 
occurrence. The institution can survive 
as a historical entity even if its whole mem- 
bership disappears. To speak of the 
group of people as constituting the institu- 
tion is to confuse a secondary, resultant 
fact with the institution's essential reality. 

The people who accept the beliefs and 
modes of behavior which constitute the 
essentials of an institution are not the only 
objective realities which exhibit the 
vitality of the institution. Asocial group 
has a constitution; a church has a creed. 
Both the social group and the church have 
fixed times and places for the assembling of 
their members and for the performance of 
other characteristic functions. It would 
be quite as proper to say that the reality of 
a church consists in the edifice in which its 
members meet or in the book in which its 
creed is printed as to say that its reality 
consists in its members. The fact is that 
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the essential core of the social group 
is an idea or a plan of action or a code 
of behavior or some combination of these. 
When an idea or plan or code is formu- 
lated, it becomes a center to which people 
are attracted and a center from which influ- 
ences issue. It will find material instru- 
ments for recording and expressing itself, 
but these material instruments are not the 
institution. 

Perhaps another series of illustrations 
may serve to reinforce what has been said. 
Let us consider what is meant by the insti- 
tution known as justice. It would cer- 
tainly be superficial to say that justice is 
the aggregate opinion of a group of offi- 
cials or a group of citizens. It would be 
equally superficial to say that justice came 
into existence with the enactment of cer- 
tain statutes. Justice is a system of social 
adjustments which has evolved through a 
long period. Justice makes demands on 
people; it controls their conduct and their 
modes of thought. There is a certain 
internal coherence among just practices 
which can be relied on to serve as a basis 
for the acceptance or rejection of new 
legislative proposals. Justice is a self- 
contained system superior in influence and 
authority to any official, to any group of 
individuals, or to any collection of stat- 
utes. The reality of a system of justice is 
attested by the fact that a science has been 
developed which aims to discover the prin- 
ciples of internal consistency exhibited by 
this institution. The nature of justice can 
be studied quite as scientifically as can the 
nature of a plant or animal. 

The social sciences have been timid in 
recognizing the reality of the entities with 
which they deal. The physical objects 
with which the natural sciences deal are 
so directly recognizable through our sen- 
sations that we think of them as having a 
reality and an influence which are primary. 
The influence of justice on the life of an 


individual is less direct and lacks the 
immediate sensory appeal that physical 
objects have, but it is none the less real, 
Justice is a psychological creation. By 
long experience the race has ascertained 
the types of human behavior which can 
be organized into a stable system of social 
interrelations. There is an objective va- 
lidity in the final outcome of this psycho- 
logical experimentation which makes jus- 
tice superior to the experience of any indi- 
vidual or group of individuals at any given 
period. Justice has an objective existence 
and a causal potency, which are no less 
real than are the existence and causal 
potency of the objects studied by physics 
and chemistry. Systems of justice are in- 
ternally consistent and permanent in no 
less true a sense than are those systems of 
force which we know as atoms. 

The foregoing statement is not intended 
tobe metaphysical. It is not asserted that 
physical realities and psychological reali- 
ties are metaphysically alike or different, 
When it is said that justice exists apart 
from officials and apart from statutes and 
that it is superior to individuals, appeal is 
made to experience. Justice certainly out- 
lasts groups of individuals; it certainly has 


internal consistencies which are essential } 
to its stability; it certainly exercises casual f 
influence in determining individual and§ 


group behavior. In these respects justice 
is real. 

The foregoing discussion has aimed to 
withdraw attention from the channels 
through which social institutions exercise 
their influence and to concentrate attention 
on the essential objectivity and internal 
coherence of these institutions. If atten- 
tion is thus focused on social entities 
which have internal consistency and objec- 
tivity, the list of institutions adopted for 
scientific discussion immediately changes 
from that commonly presented in text- 
books on the social sciences. Instead of 
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talking about the state, one begins to dis- 
cuss the various devices and instruments 
employed in securing economic and politi- 
cal solidarity in communities; that is, one 
begins to talk about language and ex- 
change, about number and the idea of pre- 
cision. Instead of talking about the 
church, one begins to discuss systems of 
belief and codes of co-operative action. 

Evidence is not lacking that students of 
the social sciences are aware of the desir- 
ability of developing a group of categories 
more fundamental than those commonly 
employed. One finds in the older texts 
such concepts as imitation and suggestion 
used as the fundamental explanatory con- 
cepts of social psychology. In the newer 
texts one finds such concepts as intercom- 
munication, fashion, and propaganda. 
Evidently concepts more fundamental than 
the state and the church are required to 
make the social sciences truly explanatory. 
The fact is that the state, the church, and 
like concepts are merely descriptive names 
of certain collections of people. They 
correspond to the descriptive words popu- 
larly used in referring to physical realities. 
One is justified in ordinary conversation 
and even in the technical discussions of 
astronomy and physics in talking about 
the universe and the earth, but, before 
astronomy and physics can be scientific, 
they have to deal with essential par- 
ticulars. 

What the social sciences need is a series 
of fundamental psychological concepts. 
Present-day psychology is not supplying 
these. It is interesting to note that most 
of the books on social psychology which 
have been written in recent years have been 
written by sociologists, not by psycholo- 
gists. Psychologists have been so en- 
grossed in perfecting methods of investigat- 
ing individuals and in describing instincts 
and other simple traits and modes of reac- 
tion that they have failed to supply the 
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social sciences with the concepts which are 
needed to make psychology the founda- 
tional discipline on which the other social 
sciences may build. The fundamental 
institutions which are not sufficiently dis- 
cussed in current psychology are language 
and number and other systems of thought 
and control. 

The English language, for example, is an 
internally consistent system of expression 
with characteristics which control all who 
are brought under its influence. A single 
fact with regard to the internal consistency 
of the English language may be selected 
for the purpose of making clear what is 
meant by describing this language as a 
coherent system. English has dropped 
most of the inflectional forms which were 
present in the languages from which it was 
derived. English does not decline its 
nouns so as to provide case endings for the 
accusative and nominative. The result of 
this omission of case endings is that the 
English language must of necessity require 
a fixed order in its sentences. The object 
of a verb must follow the verb, and the 
subject must precede. The situation is 
very different in Latin and German. In 
those inflected languages the object of the 
verb may be placed at any point in the sen- 
tence. The relation between the verb and 
its object is made clear by the inflectional 
ending. The order of the English sentence 
is determined not by the choice or even 
consent of any individuals but by the fun- 
damental nature of the language itself. In 
fact, it is not probable that one out of a 
thousand users of the language have ever 
thought about the facts which have just 
been discussed. A child learning to speak 
the English language is dominated by the 
laws of the language long before he has 
any analytical knowledge of its structure. 

The statements which have been made 
regarding the English language can be 
reinforced by an examination of the num- 
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ber system. Number does not exist in 
nature. Number is not derived from any 
inherited mode of reaction. It is a highly 
elaborated system of thought and expres- 
sion which has been evolved through long 
generations of social co-operation. It has 
finally been perfected through a series of 
intellectual inventions and refinements 
until now it is distinctly superior to the 
experience of any individual; it is an inde- 
pendent system, quite as objective and 
real as any physical object. The objective 
character of the number system is made 
clear by the fact that a whole series of 
mathematical sciences have been evolved 
which are devoted to the discovery and 
description of the implications and remoter 
characteristics of the number system. The 
number system is far more intricate than is 
any mechanical contrivance and far more 
important as a source of progress in modern 
civilization. It has transformed the 
methods of human adaptation. It has 
made possible exact measurements and 
calculations of such range that we may 
with propriety say that the development 
of the number system is the essential con- 
dition for all the achievements of modern 
science and of modern industry. 

Because language and number and other 
socially evolved systems exist as objective 
psychological entities, I have elsewhere 
argued that they should be classified as 
“social institutions.’’ I am quite pre- 
pared to defend my position in answer to 
the criticism that such a use of the term 
“social institutions’’ departs from ordinary 
usage. Ordinary usage, which classifies 
the state ai’ the church as social insti- 
tutions is, as I have tried to show, confus- 
ing and misleading. The basal social con- 
cepts are those on which social groups 


depend. The state cannot exist without 
language or an established system of jus. 
tice. Why, then, speak of the state as 4 
social institution and treat language and 
the system of justice as consequences grow- 
ing out of the existence of the state? The 
fact is that the state is the consequence, 
the product, the derived fact. 

There is another point of view from 
which it is highly important that an ade. 
quate analysis of social institutions be 
arrived at. Up to this time the concepts 
discussed in the social sciences have been 
so vague that these sciences have been 
misled into the acceptance of biological 
principles as explanatory principles 
accounting for social as well as bio 
logical phenomena. The doctrines of bio- 
logical variation and natural selection 
have been widely accepted as accounting 
for human modes of adaptation. The 
result of this borrowing from biology has 
been a neglect or extremely superficial 
treatment of those products of evolution 
which raise man distinctly above the level 
of biological variation and natural selec 
tion. Anthropology makes it perfectly 
clear that civilization cannot be explained 
on the basis cf any known bodily changes 
in man, and yet it is only the exceptional 
writer on social evolution who ventures to 
advocate a sharp distinction between cul- 
tural evolution and biological evolution. 

If there were no other ground on which 
to advocate the development of a new type 
of social psychology, one finds ample justi- 
fication for such a plea as has been made ia 
this paper in the grotesque failures of 
purely individual psychology and bio 
logical psychology to account for the great 
psychological chasm which separates mat 
from the rest of the animal kingdom. 
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THE CONCEPT OF PROGRESS 


THE CONCEPT OF PROGRESS* 
JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 


University of Pennsylvania 


F YOU wish to converse with me,”’ said 

Voltaire, ‘‘define your terms.’’ This 

injunction serves as a fitting introduc- 
tion to a discussion of progress, for it is a 
term which, while used constantly, is 
given many different meanings. Progress 
ranks with education and science as three 
of the most used and abused words in our 
contemporary vocabulary. The recent 
revival of interest among sociologists in 
the concept of progress,’ combined with the 
present emphasis upon sociological con- 
cepts, with the implied necessity of exact- 
ness in their definition, would seem to 
make particularly pertinent at this time 
an analysis of the meaning of progress as a 
scientific term. 


‘“THE IDEA OF PROGRESS” 


Etymologically, the word is of Latin 
origin, and combines two elements, pro 
and gradi, meaning to walk forward. In 
general usage, the term has come to be 
synonymous with such words as advance- 
ment, growth, development, or improve- 
ment. Historically, the earliest connota- 
tions of the term have been rather general 
and simple, involving essentially a phi- 
losophy of life or of history, and constitut- 
ing a speculation on the nature and direc- 
tion of the changing life stream. Mr. J. B. 
Bury, who has written so illuminatingly 
about the idea of progress, describes it to 
mean, ‘‘that civilization has moved, is 


* This is one of a series of articles on progress by 
different authors appearing in Sociaz Forces from 
time to time.—The Editors. 

1Cf. L. L. Bernard, Social Forces, December, 1928. 
Also, George Lundberg, Nels Anderson, and Read 
Bain, Trends in American Sociology, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1929, pp. 70-71. 


moving, and will move in a desirable direc- 
tion.” . . . . ‘The idea of human prog- 
ress is a theory which involves a synthe- 
sis of the past and a prophecy of the future. 
It is based on an interpretation of history 
which regards men as slowly advancing ina 
definite and desirable direction, and infers 
that this progress will continue indefi- 
nitely.* Accepting for the time being, 
then, these definitions 2s adequate, it is the 
purpose of this discussion to trace briefly 
the development of the concept of progress, 
to survey its various applications and 
implications, and to analyze its usages in 
the hope of arriving at certain fundamental 
elements in its meaning. 


PRIMITIVE MAN AS PHILOSOPHER 


Change is as old as life, and some con- 
sciousness of it must have arisen in the 
early dawn of human history. That some 
philosophy or interpretation of the chang- 
ing scene should be made by early man 
seems entirely natural. For primitive 
man, as Paul Radin has shown, is much 
more of a philosopher than students have 
appreciated. Especially would this be 
true of the more avowedly intellectual 
among them, such as the medicine man and 
the ceremonial leaders. 

Whatever conception primitive man had 
of change, the anthropological students of 
the future have to determine. One fact, 
however, seems clear. Any control of 
change was in hands other than his own. 
Life was too difficult for him to beget any 


2J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress, Macmillan, Lon- 
don, 1920, p. 2. 

3 Ibid., p. 5. 

‘Paul Radin, Primitive Man as Philosopher, Apple- 
ton, New York, 1927. 
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appreciable degree of self confidence. 
Everywhere in primitive thought is the 
emphasis upon the inexorability of fate, 
“the tragic sense of life,’’ as Radin puts it. 
‘The world isstronger than anything else,”’ 
says the Ewe of West Africa.’ There may 
be change, there may be purpose in it, 
there may be a plan comprehending it, but 
whatever these be, they are too much for 
primitive thinkers. Life ‘‘sits on the back 
of all of us and we cannot shake him off.’’® 


PROGRESS AND GREEK THINKING 


More definite, but negative still, are the 
views relating to progress held by the 
Greeks. Culture among them was of an 
age to reveal changes of many kinds and 
there existed in appreciable number those 
with leisure to speculate concerning them. 
Moreover, viewed in the perspective of 
history, these changes had led the Greeks 
to a comparatively high level of civiliza- 
tion. But their interpretations of these 
changes led to the theory of the cycle 
“through which the universe and its in- 
habitants must pass from perfection to 
destruction, from strength and innocence 
to weakness and depravity until a new 
make-yuga begins.’’” 

Upon analysis, this theory consists of 
four rather definite elements. First, there 
is involved the idea of an earlier age of 
simplicity, a view widely held and devel- 
oped as early as the seventh century, B.C., 
by Hesiod, the founder of Greek didactic 
poetry. Second is the conclusion that the 
present period is one of degeneration and 
decay to which man has come through 
various intermediate stages. Third is the 
belief in a destined return to the former 
period, and, fourth, is the conviction that 
such a return is inevitable because of the 


5 [bid., p. 101. 

® Idem. 

7 Robert Flint, The Philosophy of History in Europe, 
London, 1874, Vol. I, pp. 29-30. 


very nature of the universe. Obviously, 
the Greek theory, like that of Everyman, 
grew out of the background of their experi- 
ence. In fact, it might be said that the 
concept of the cycle was the product of two 
experiences and a wish. These two experi- 
ences consisted of the earlier simple Greek 
life which, in the enchantment of retro- 
spect, was gilded with golden memories, 
and of the hectic nature of their more 
recent history. The glory that was Greece 
was on the wane by the time the philos- 
ophers had come, and, as Durant so 
tersely puts it, “‘pessimism was to be 
expected in an Athens that had lost its 
freedom."’ Philosophy follows experi- 
ence and seeks to justify or to soften it. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE TERM PROGRESS 


Of interest and importance in this con- 
nection is Lucretius, the Roman poet, 
whose De Rerum Nature includes the first 
usage of the word progress, and whose con- 
ception of it is akin to that of later cen- 


‘turies. This poem sketches a picture of a 


struggling humanity which, while begin- 
ning life like the beasts of the field, works 
itself forward through successive stages, 
on the basis of various discoveries, such 


as speech, fire, improved methods of life, | 


gods, metals, roads, clothes and songs. 
“These things,’’ he says, “‘practice and 
the experience of the unresisting mind have 
taught mankind gradually as they have 
progressed from point to point.’’ There is, 
however, in his writings no projection of 
the idea to the future. Man has pro 
gressed from savagery, but the highest 
point has been reached, and only destruc- 
tionlooms. Intellectually, Lucretius con- 
ceived of progress; emotionally, he refused 
to accept it. 


THE MEDIEVAL COUNTERPART OF PROGRESS 


The student of medieval history, placing 
himself at the year 1300 and looking only 
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backward, will have no difficulty in under- 
standing the philosophy which dominated 
that period. He will see the break-up of 
the earlier Roman state and the gradual 
deterioration of its civilization into the 
bleakness which was the Dark Ages. 
First deterioration, then its continuity, 
and ultimately its standardization in feudal 
society, stand out. Furthermore, he will 
see churchmen dominating the thinking of 
the period. From the time of Boethius 
(d. 525) to Dante (3. 1321) there was not a 
single writer of renown in western Europe 
who was not a professional churchman. 
Out of this background, and through such 
media, there developed a philosophy 
which discounted every hope for this 
world and centered all of them in the next. 
The world was going back, they said, nor 
was this of any consequence. For the 
earth was to be destroyed soon. There 
would be a new heaven and a new earth. 
Most of the early fathers of the church 
expected the speedy end of the world, and, 
as time denied their prophecies, these be- 
came not fewer in number but more indefi- 
nite as to time. 

The lengthening delay in the fulfillment 
of this cosmic schedule led gradually to its 
acceptance as part of a divine plan. Reli- 
gious faith, surveying an unhappy world 
and perplexed by its continuance, finally 
evolved the concept of providential guid- 
ance. In substance, this theory conceived 
of the world as a huge stage in which the 
drama of man’s salvation was being en- 
acted. God, cast in the réle of the leading 
man, was locked in dramatic struggle with 
the devil. As frequently happens in the 
dramas, things look darker and darker as 
the play unfolds, but there is the blessed 
certainty that in the end the hero will be 
gloriously triumphant. This theory, con- 
ceived originally in regard to the world as 
a whole, came to be interpreted subse- 


quently by individuals and nations as 
applying specifically to themselves. 

Medieval ideas of this kind, while differ- 
ent from those of later centuries, neverthe- 
less contributed certain elements essential 
to the development of a more modern 
theory of progress. To begin with, they 
rejected the earlier theory of cycles; second, 
Christian theology constructed a synthesis 
which for the first time attempted to give 
a definite meaning to the whole course of 
human events; third, they involved the 
idea of the unity of mankind which the 
conquests of Alexander the Great had 
crystallized originally, which the Roman 
Empire had attempted to translate into a 
political form, and into which the Church 
breathed a spiritual hope; and, fourth, there 
was developed the idea of a future of infi- 
nite possibilities, if not for society, at least 
for the individual. In fact, it may not be 
too much to say that the medieval thinkers 
really sensed the idea of progress, as pre- 
viously defined in this discussion. They 
looked forward to a better world and a 
brighter life. That these hopes and possi- 
bilities all related to another and later 
world seems a difference of detail rather 
than of the principal idea. In other 
words, the medieval conception was like 
to that of later centuries. Wherein it 
differed was in regard to time, place and 
means of achievement. 


THE BIRTH OF THE MODERN IDEA 


The three centuries of the Renaissance 
period may be characterized as a twilight 
period, the twilight of a dawn, during 
which man passed from the darkness of the 
Middle Ages to the daylight of the modern 
world. It was a period of ferment, during 
which many preliminary and precipitating 
influences were at work. Those of out- 
standing significance in connection with 
the development of the modern idea of 
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progress will be referred to briefly. The 
increase of wealth in western Europe 
undoubtedly was of great importance. 
“As it multiplied,’’ writes Durant, ‘‘it 
displaced the hope of heaven with the lure 
of progress.’’® Furthermore, the achieve- 
ments, material and otherwise, of the Ren- 
aissance period created a spirit of confi- 
dence by man in his own ability. The 
reward of doing a thing is the ability and 
incentive to do another and a bigger thing. 
Again, the break with the past had to 
come before man could face the future with 
optimism. ‘So long as men believed that 
the Greeks and Romans had attained, in 
the best days of their civilization, to ar 
intellectual plane which posterity could 
never hope to reach, so long as the author- 
ity of their thinkers was set up as unim- 
peachable, a theory of degeneration held 
the field, which excluded a theory of prog- 
ress."’® Finally, there had to develop a 
foundation of scientific understanding of 
the universe before a theory of progress in 
the modern sense could develop. In other 
words, man had to see that it was not for- 
tune but general causes that govern the 
world. So long as the world or man’s 
career on it are the result of unrelated and 
accidental occurrences or of an omnipotent 
dramatist, the idea of progress is a futile 
speculation. Given a knowledge of the 
principles which determine their general 
development, the hope of conscious con- 
trol follows apace. 

The theory which arose during this 
period has been stated earlier in this dis- 
cussion. It reached its fullest and most 
complete expression in the French philos- 
ophers of the 18th century. Writes Tur- 
got: ““The total mass of the human race 
marches continually, though sometimes 
slowly, toward an ever-increasing perfec- 

§ Will Durant, “‘Is Progress a Delusion,’’ Harper's 


Magazine, Oct., 1926, p. 743. 
® Bury, op. cét., p. 66. 


tion.’’ Condorcet, his friend and biog- 
rapher, who spent the last months of his 
life under the shadow of the guillotine in 
writing a history of human progress, refers 
in similar vein to ‘‘the human race, freed 
from its chains and marching with a firm 
tread on the road of truth and virtue and 
happiness.’ Furthermore, his hope for 
the future was unlimited. ‘‘No bounds 
have been fixed to the improvement of the 
human faculties; the perfectibility of man 
is absolutely indefinite; the progress of 
this perfection, henceforth above the con- 
trol of every power that would impede it, 
has no other limit than the duration of the 
globe upon which nature has placed us.”’ 

In summary, then, the idea of progress, as 
ultimately formulated during this period, 
was a conviction that man and his world 
were moving upward to a constantly rising 
level of perfection. It was a philosophy 
of optimism, based on the immediately 
preceding achievements of man, and pro- 
jection of their continuance into the future. 
Consciousness of the social changes of the 
time led, first to their approval, and subse- 
quently, to the expectation of their con- 
tinuance. 


INTERPRETATIONS BY THE MODERN 
PHILOSOPHERS 


The idea of progress, thus born of the 
social philosophy and rationalism of the 
18th century, almost immediately thrown 
into relief by the French revolutionary 
movement and its reaction, and subse- 
quently associated with the problem of a 
theory of history, was destined toremain 
as a cardinal challenge to the philosophi- 
cally minded throughout the 19th, and 
into the 20th, century. It seems pertinent 
to review griefly at this point some of the 
outstanding analyses and interpretations of 
the idea of progress by the philosophers of 
the past hundred years. 

The first to be considered is Auguste 
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Comte (1798-1857). To him the whole 
course of human development consisted in 
reducing the characteristic faculties of 
humanity in comparison with those of 
animality. Progress is largely a matter of 
the ascendancy of the intellectual ele- 
ments in our nature until they rise to 
be the preponderant powers of human 
existence. Social improvement, in other 
words, is the result of mental devel- 
opment and dominance by the noblest 
human impulses. Their complete ascend- 
ancy, however, can never be fully attained 
‘even in the highest state of human perfec- 
tion we can conceive of.”’ 

Herbert Spencer (1820-1903, developed a 
theory of progress that has come to be well 
known. He identified progress with evo- 
lution. Organic evolution is organic prog- 
ress and the law of organic progress is the 
law of all progress. This law, basically 
conceived, is the same whether one con- 
siders the development of the earth, or of 
life on its surface, or of the various achieve- 
ments of its people. It consists of the 
transformation of the homogeneous into 
the heterogeneous—in other words, of an 
increasing complexity of structure with a 
continuing unity and smoothness of func- 
tion. 

Lester F. Ward, (1841-1913) generally 
referred to as the Nestor of American 
sociologists, defined progress as that which 
results in an increase of human progress. 
“To be progressive in the true sense, it 
must work an increase in the sum total of 
human enjoyment.’’ As to the means of 
achieving such an increase, Ward, too, 
reasons from the biological analogy. He 
cites the principle, ‘‘unanimously uccepted 
by biologists,’’ that an organism ap- 
proaches perfection as its organs increase 
in number and variety. Likewise in the 
social sense, happiness, or progress, is 
prompted by increasing the facilities for 
human enjoyment. Since such increase 


of facilities results in a corresponding in- 
crease of capacity for suffering, the truest 
progress is that which, while it increases 
the facilities for enjoyment, furnishes at 
the same time the most effective means of 
preventing unhappiness. 

Sir Frances Galton (d. 1911) represented 
the logical crystallization of the biological 
emphasis in the philosophical discussions 
of progress. Progress to him meant im- 
provement in the stock. To achieve this 
end, he visioned a science of eugenics 
which would study the agencies under 
social control that could improve or im- 
pair the racial qualities of future genera- 
tions, either physicaliy or mentally. 
Eugenics, in other words, represents a 
formulation of the methods of promoting 
real progress. 

Thomas Nixon Carver, translating the 
prevailing biological domination of 
thought into terms of process, defined prog- 
ress as adaptation, at the same time 
assuming that such adaptation in human 
society is connected neccessarily with well- 
being. Progress, in other words, as a 
process means adaptation, and well-being 
is its inevitable result. Such adaptations, 
or progress, as take place in human society, 
he continues, may be either active or pas- 
sive. Active adaptation means the modi- 
fication of the conditions to suit the 
species; passive adaptation, the modifica- 
tion of the species to suit the prevailing 
conditions. 

By way of contrast to these biological 
interpretations is that of Leonard T. Hob- 
house, who insists that progress is social 
not racial. The fundamental facts of 


10 Thomas N. Carver, Sociology and Social Problems, 
Ginn, Boston, 1905, pp. 1-14. See also L. M. Bristol, 
Social Adaptation, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1915. 

11 Leonard T. Hobhouse, Social Evolution and Politi- 
cal Theory, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1911. 
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social life, he says, are to be found in the 
interaction of human beings, and the per- 
manent results which this interaction 
achieves constitute the essence of social 
evolution. These results are embodied in 
tradition, which is, in the development of 
society, what heredity is in the physical 
growth of the stock. Where there is true 
progress is in the field of this social herit- 
age of society. Modifications of tradi- 
tions, rather than alterations of physical 
type, constitute progress. 

John Dewey carries forward this inter- 
pretation and singles out particular parts 
of this growing social heritage as consti- 
tuting the essence of progress. The pre- 
liminary condition of progress has been 
supplied by the conversion of scientific dis- 
coveries into inventions which harness 
physical energy to human service. With 
this accomplished to an increasing extent, 
the present day problem of progress is one 
of discovering the needs and capacities of 
collective human nature, and of inventing 
the social machinery which will operate 
to the satisfaction of these needs.” 

These very brief summaries of the inter- 
pretations of progress by a selected number 
of philosophers will be sufficient per- 
haps to show the nature of their contribu- 
tions to the development of the idea of 
progress. Obviously, what the 19th cen- 
tury philosophers did was to take up the 
idea and give it a certain application or 
interpretation. Usually such application 
or interpretation seems to be determined 
by the prevailing intellectual mores. In 
other words, these and other philosophers 
of the time created a gallery of theories 
through which the student may wander, 
and, while marvelling at the dexterity of 
the artists, be impressed by the many- 
sidedness of the subject. It is this many- 
sidedness of the concept of progress which 


12 John Dewey, ‘‘Progress,’’ in the International 


Journal of Ethics, XXV1, 1916, p. 312 ff. 
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a century of philosophic interpretation 
gave to us. 


THE DECENTRALIZATION OF THE IDEA OF 
PROGRESS 


So long as the discussion of progress is 
retained in the realm of philosophical 
speculation and is utilized as a concept o 
appreciation rather than of of description, 
a relatively simple and abstract idea = 
as is involved in phrases like ‘‘the progress 
of civilization,”’ ‘‘the progress of history,” 
or ‘‘the progress of mankind,’’ is quite 
satisfactory. But with the cumulation of 
differing applications and interpretations 
of the idea, the emergence of various 
specialized fields of intellectual interest, 
and the growing diversity and complexity 
of social changes, there naturally arises the 
question whether progress is a single thing, 
or whether there are different kinds of 
progress. 

The writings of the late Lord Bryce oa 
the subject of progress state in admirable 
fashion the various aspects or implications 
of this question. “How is human prog- 
ress to be estimated,’’ he asks? ‘‘Is prog- 
ress a single thing, or are there different 
kinds of progress? Is human progress to 
be estimated, in respect to the point to 
which it raises the few who have high 
mental gifts and the opportunity of obtain- 
ing an education fitting them for intellec- 
tual enjoyment and intellectual vocations, 
or is to be measured by the amount of its 
extensions to and diffusion through each 
nation, meaning the nature as a whole— 
the average man as well as the superior 
spirits?’"’ Again, he asks: ‘‘When we 
think of progress, are we to think 
of the world as a whole, or only of 








18 James Bryce, ‘‘War and Human Progress,’’ in 
International Conciliation, CVIII, November, 1916, pp. 
13-27, quoted from Robert E. Park, and Ernst W. 
Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, Univet- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1921, p. 984, ff. 
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the stronger and more capable races and 


_stages?’’"'4 Elsewhere, he raises still other 


questions. ‘‘When we say that man has 
advanced or is advancing, of what lines of 
advance are we thinking? The lines of 
movement are really as numerous as are 
the aspects of man’s nature and the activi- 
ties which he puts forth. Taking his 
physical structure, is mankind as a whole 
becoming stronger, healthier, less injured 
by habits which depress nervous or muscu- 
lar force, and are the better stocks of man 
increasing faster than the inferior stocks? 
Considered as an acquisitive being, has 
man more of the things that make for com- 
fort, more food and clothing, better dwell- 
ings, more leisure? Intellectually regarded, 
has he a higher intelligence, more know- 
ledge and opportunities for acquiring 
knowledge, more creative capacity, more 
perception of beauty and susceptibility to 
aesthetic pleasures? Considered in his 
social relations, has he more personal free- 
dom, is he less exposed to political oppres- 
sion, has he fuller security for life and 
property, is there more or less order and 
concord within each community, more or 
less peace between nations? Lastly, is 
man improving as a moral being? Is there 
more virtue in the world, more sense of 
justice, more sympathy, kindliness, tender- 
ness, more of a disposition to regard the 
feelings and interests of others and to deal 
gently with the weak? In each and all of 
these departments there may be progress, 
but not necessarily the same rate of prog- 
ress; and we can perfectly well imagine a 
progress in some points only, accompanied 
by a stagnation or even a decline in other 
points. 

‘When we talk of the progress of the 
world, do we mean an advance in all these 
respects or only in some, and if so, in 
which of them? If in all of them, which 
are the most typical and the most signifi- 
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cant? Suppose there has been an advance 
in some, and in others stagnation or retro- 
gression, how shall we determine which 
are the most important, the most fraught 
with promise or discouragement? . 
Another question suggests itself. Is the 
so-called Law of Progress a constant one? 
Supposing its action in the past to ‘have 
been proved, can we count upon its con- 
tinuing in the future, or may the causes to 
which its action has been due sometime or 
other come to an end?’’!5 

In other words, the application of the 
idea of progress results at once in its identi- 
fication with well-defined interests of cer- 
tain persons or groups, with definite kinds 
of phenomena, and with concrete develop- 
ments of various sorts and scope. Just as 
the latter part of the 18th century witnesses 
the emergence of the idea of progress, so 
the beginning of the 2oth century was to 
see its concrete application and its decen- 
tralization as it were, through its identifi- 
cation with differing kinds of change. 
These differing applications may be seen 
in their respective usages of the term made 
by various scholars in their particular 
fields. A review of several of the better 
known books on progress, written in the 
2oth century, serves to show the various 
applications and usages which have been 
made of the term. 

Almost two decades ago, F. A. Ogg, sur- 
veying the changes of a century and a quar- 
ter in western Europe, applied the term 
“social progress’’ to certain specific devel- 
opments which affected the status and 
opportunity of the average man in the 
society in which he lived. The particular 
developments which he included were 
“the abolition of privilege, the extension 
of political power to the masses, the estab- 
lishment of equality before the law, the 
upbuilding of popular education, the free- 


15 James Bryce, ‘‘What is Progress,’’ The Atlantic 
Monthly, August, 1907, p. 144 ff. 
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ing of thought and of the press, the liberat- 
ing of religious opinion, the application of 
scientific discovery to the problems of 
human existence, the invention of machin- 
ery and the introduction of the use of 
steam-power, the placing of public safe- 
guards about the conditions of labor, the 
extension and re-adaptation of philan- 
tropy, the provision of agencies against 
sickness, unemployment, and old age, and 
a multiplicity of other more or less far- 
reaching innovations in the interest of the 
public weal.’’!® 

Hobhouse,'? applying the term, identi- 
fies it with the extension of social order, 
social solidarity, widening of the social 
unit, justice, rational morality, freedom, 
mutual forebearance and mutual aid. 

Capen,’® analyzing sociological prog- 
ress in mission lands, includes such sub- 
jects as the removal of ignorance, ineffi- 
ciency and poverty; higher ideals of family 
life; improved status of women; elimina- 
tion of intemperance, human sacrifice, and 
cannibalism; reduction of infanticide, sui- 
cannibalism; reduction of infanticide, sui- 
cide, cruelty, and slavery; the promotion 
of truthfulness and sexual purity; and the 
reorganization of government, with the 
elimination of caste and feudal arrange- 
ments. 

Zueblin, dealing with the field of mu- 
nicipal activities, finds progress in such 
projects as improved street paving and 
cleaning, electric lighting service, the 
elimination of dirt and smoke, milk sta- 
tions for babies, school nurses, open air 
schools, fire prevention, increase in public 
parks, playground, social centers, etc.}® 


16 F, A. Ogg, Soctal Progress in Contemporary Europe, 
Macmillan, New York, 1912, pp. 2-3. 

17 Social Evolution and Political Theory, op. cit. 

18Samuel Capen, Sociological Progress in Mission 
Lands, Fleming H. Revell, New York, 1914. 

1®Charles Zueblin, Am:rican Municipal Progress, 
Macmillan, New York, 1916. 
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Still more recently, Jennings in survey- 
ing the history of economic progress in the 
United States, deals with the develop- 
ments, to a large extent quantitative, in 
regard to population, labor, agriculture, 
manufacture, commerce and finance.?° 

Other usages or concrete applications of 
the term could be cited. One might speak 
of educational progress, medical progress, 
progress in child welfare, transportation 
progress, and progress in the production 
of bigger and better ostrich feathers. 
Enough has been said, however, to make 
clear the practice involved. In each case, 
the term progress is applied to a specific 
field and is identified with certain concrete 
developments in that field which are con- 
sidered desirable at the time and which are 
being more or less consciously promoted. 


INDICES OF PROGRESS 


The next step in the historical develop- 
ment of the concept of progress came when 
the scientifically inclined began to insist 
that these concrete developments in differ- 
ent fields of activity could be treated 
objectively. This led to the formulation 
of so-called indices of progress. 

Almost twenty years ago, Dellepiane 
made a remarkable effort to work out in 
rather extreme detail such an objective 
analysis. Among the indices which he 
included are the amelioration of material 
well-being; high development of social 
and industrial machinery; elevation of 
coefficients of nuptiality and natality; dis- 
appearance and disapproval of dueling and 
bullying; preoccupation with public affairs, 
interest in civic life, strict performance of 
duties as citizens, annulling of influence of 
politicians, absence of electoral corrup- 
tion, or narrow chauvinism; disdain for 
plutocracy; prestige of intellectual and 


20 Walter W. Jennings, A History of Economic Prog- 
ress in the United States, Crowell, New York, 1926. 
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moral elites; respect for performance of 
individual duties; sentiment of security 
for persons and property; respect for law 
and the principle of authority, wide-spread 
conviction that every attack on the rights 
of another is an attack on one’s own 
rights; religious tolerance, respect for 
ecclesiastical properties; elevation of the 
level of popular education and reduction of 
the number of illiterates; spread of sci- 
entific curiosity and absence of unhealthy 
curiosity; tendency to metaphysical spec- 
ulation and idealism; love of noble and 
serious art, disdain for the frivolous and 
unhealthy, diffusion and purifying of 
esthetic taste; purity of morals, absence of 
pornography in streets, spectacles, and 
publications; family solidarity, cultivation 
of domestic virtues, moderation in expendi- 
tures for luxuries, respect for parents and 
superiors; spirit of order and discipline; 
love of work; general observance of rules 
of courtesy and civility, hospitality for 
strangers; aversion to bloody spectacles 
(e.g., bull fights, cock fights, pugilism); 
diminution of the coefficient of mortality; 
rise in the average duration of life; immi- 
gration; decrease of pauperism, begging, 
vagabondage, prostitution, alcoholism, 
morphinism, tobacconism, criminality, 
insanity, suicide, gambling, illegitimacy, 
infant-abandonment, abortions, Malthu- 
sian practices; education of the social con- 
science; tranquility and general optimism; 
faith in progress and confidence in the 
future.?! 

More recently, Niceforo, professor in 
the School of Criminal Law at Rome, pro- 
poses a rather simpler classification. He 
includes the following: the increase in 
wealth and the consumption of goods, the 
diminution of the mortality rate; the diffu- 
sion of culture, the production of men of 


21M. Dellepiane, Revue International de Sociologie, 
January, 1912, pp. 21-22. 


genius, decrease in crime, and increase of 
individual liberty.” 

Among the American students, Willcox 
was one of the first to attempt a formula- 
tion of the indices of progress in the hope 
that it would be possible to measure prog- 
ress statistically. The indices of prog- 
ress according to him, are as follows: (1) 
increase in population, (2) length of life, 
(3) uniformity in population, (4) racial 
homogeneity, (5) literacy, and (6) decrease 
of the divorce rate.” 

Several years ago, Todd, after a compre- 
hensive examination of the various criteria 
of progress, considers four tests for prog- 
ress. The first is the test of numbers, 
involving the problem of population; 
second, is the test of increasing health and 
longevity; the third test is material wealth 
and the problem of its distribution; and, 
finaliy, the moral test, involving questions 
of purity, justice, and unselfishness.” 

A recent suggestion of objective criteria 
of progress has been proposed by Kelsey.” 
Emphasizing the fact that society ‘“‘can 
be measured only by the things it does, 
its achievements,’’ Kelsey suggests the 
following classification of these achieve- 
ments: (1) increased knowledge, (2) in- 
creased wealth, (3) increased understand- 
ing of man himself, (4) broadening and 
extension of human programs, (5) refine- 
ment of social processes, and (6) emphasis 
on social as well as personal virtues. 

The above and other statements, of the 
indices of progress represent efforts to 
decentralize and objectify the concept of 
progress, i.e., to identify it with certain 


% Alfredo Niceforo, Les indices numeriques de la 
civilisation et du progress, Paris, 1921. 

23 Walter F. Willcox, ‘‘A Statistician’s Idea of 
Progress,"’ International Journal of Ethics, XVII, 1913, 
Pp. 296. 

4 Arthur J. Todd, Theories of Social Progress, Mac- 
millan, New York, 1919. 

28 Carl Kelsey, The Physical Basis of Society, Apple- 
ton, New York, Rev. Ed., 1928, p. 453. 
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concrete changes which may be measured, 
or tabulated. There are the further impli- 
cations that these changes are highly 
desirable and that they can be brought 
about by collective human effort. 


THE MEANING OF PROCESS 


We are now perhaps in a position to 
understand what progress has come to 
mean in modern literature. It appears 
that progress is a term which is used to 
indicate a consciousness of movement in a 
given direction, considered at the time to 
be desirable. There are involved, in other 
words, not one but three ideas in the 
modern concept of progress. 

1. The idea of change. Virtually all 
usage of the word progress harks back to 
the idea of growth, of struggle, of a 
reaching out or movement toward a given 
end or ends. Nowhere is there any con- 
ception of stability, but everywhere this 
acceptance of the idea of movement or 
change. Progress, in other words, is in 
one sense essentially a process, not an 
achievement. This is a fact which many 
students have failed to appreciate, appar- 
ently to their confusion. 

2. The idea of valuation. The term 
progress not only indicates change, but it 
signifies also its valuation. The criteria 
of progress are the changes which have 
social approval—at the time. Progress is 
at once a process and its evaluation. It is 
a phrase, not only of description, but of 
appreciation as well. It is this element of 
evaluation which explains why there is so 
little agreement as to what constitutes 
progress. For there is involved, in any 
application of the term, a balancing of the 
good against the evil in the particular field 
affected. “‘We seem to mean by this 
term,’’ says Cooley, ‘‘something addi- 
tional, a judgment, in fact, that the 
changes, whatever they may be, are on 
the whole good. In other words, prog- 
ress, as commonly understood, is essen- 
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tially a moral category, and the question 
whether it takes place or not is one of 
moral judgment.’’*¢ 

Progress in the concrete, then, has refer- 
ence to recognized social values. Since 
values have little meaning except with 
reference to situations, it needs must fol- 
low that progress is essentially a relative 
matter, that it never inheres permanently 
in any act or series of acts, but differs from 
place to place and from time to time as 
organisms, situations and objects change.?? 
Since history is written by the survivors, it 
is easy to understand the universal belief in 
progress. 

3. The idea of control. This idea, 
although less clearly emphasized, is as 
inherent in the concept of progress as those 
of change and evaluation. As Bury has 
said: ‘The process (of progress) must be 
the necessary outcome of the physical and 
social nature of man; it must not be at the 
mercy of an external will; otherwise 
there would be no guarantee of its continu- 
ance and its issue, and the idea of progress 
would lapse into the idea of Providence.’’*® 

In fact, upon closer scrutiny, it will be 
seen that this idea of control is the very 
core of the modern concept of progress and 
of the all but universal faith in its promo- 
tion. If man is but the puppet of the mys- 
terious forces of an unfathomable world, 
as primitive man feared, there can be no 
progress. If man is but a temporary inci- 
dent in a divine drama of the ages, there 
can be no progress save as it inheres in that 
drama. Only if man can direct, in some 
measure at least, his collective destiny, 
only if he can control the changing social 
setting in which he finds himself, can there 
be progress. Man mastering his world— 
this is at once the substance and the faith 
of progress. 


26 Charles H. Cooley, Socéal Process, Scribner's, 
New York, 1918, p. 406. 

27 Cf. Ibid., ch. XXV. 

% J. B. Bury, op. cét., p. 5. 
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OCIOLOGY is again in danger of 
becoming a dead science, of relapsing 
into a polite amusement of our 

intellectual classes. This is due in large 
part to the invasion of the spirit and 
method of the so-called natural sciences 
into the field of the social sciences.! 
Whether we like it or not, the question of 
method is fundamental in the social sci- 
ences, for it involves a theory of scientific 
knowledge. Scientific social knowledge 
is bound to be limited, not only in content, 
but also in its practical utility for social 
control and social reconstruction, by the 
methods employed in the social sciences. 

Recently a former president of the 
American Sociological Society declared in 
effect that modern sociology represents a 
radical reaction against philosophical 


procedure in its field, and that modern 
sociologists have come to recognize that 
‘‘scientific methods, found useful in the 
natural sciences, must be adapted to 


sociological material.’’"? | Whatever this 
statement may mean, it will be regretable 
if it is taken to mean that all philosophical 
procedure should be excluded from sociol- 
ogy and the other social sciences. Prob- 
ably the maker of this statement meant 
simply to report a fact rather than to ex- 
press his own personal conviction. That 
such a trend exists in the social sciences 
at present is a matter of common knowl- 
edge. It was strongly in evidence in the 


1 For a more elaborate refutation of the fallacy of 
physical-science, methods in the social sciences, the 
reader should consult the paper by Professor R. M. 
Maclver on “‘Is Sociology a Natural Science?’’ in 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, XXV, 
25-35 (1931). 

2 Sociology and Social Research, XV, 203-208 (Jan.- 
Feb., 1931). 


address of the President of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society in 1929, when 
he declared that intellectuality would 
probably be at a discount in the social 
sciences in the future and that its place 
would be taken by careful methods of ob- 
servation and measurement, especially by 
statistical methods. Therefore he con- 
cluded that in the future ‘‘a scientific soci- 
ology will be quite sharply separated from 
social philosophy, for it will be recognized 
how much social philosophy is a rational- 
ization of our wishes.’’* Reliance in the 
social sciences must be not upon logical 
reasoning, but upon the gathering of 
facts and statistical methods of measure- 
ment and verification. In this way the 
social sciences will be put upon the same 
basis as the physical sciences. 

It seems foolish to go against this 
popular trend in the social sciences, 
grounded as it is in the traditions of the 
older sciences. It would be easier to go 
with the tide in this matter as in all other 
matters. But some of us are convinced 
that this attempt to introduce into the 
social sciences the spirit and the methods 
of the physical sciences is a mistake, not 
only from the standpoint of their practical 
utility for the guidance of social action, 
but also from the standpoint of the in- 
crease of knowledge. What are the rea- 
sons for this conviction? 

First of all is the nature of science itself 
as an open-minded quest for reliable 
knowledge of reality, whether that reality 
be physical or social. As such it must 
involve a careful sifting of evidence and a 


3 W. F. Ogburn, “The Folkways of a Scientific 
Sociology,’’ Publications of the American Sociological 
Society, XXIV, 3-7 (1930). 
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resolute refusal to ignore any evidence 
which experience seems to afford. Courts 
of law at their best have always had a 
similar method. A simple illustration 
may help to show the essence of scientific 
reasoning or thinking. Suppose a boy 
goes out to hunt rabbits on a winter morn- 
ing after a fresh fall of snow. He sees 
rabbit tracks in the fresh snow leading 
toward a brush pile. He examines the 
snow carefully on all sides of the brush 
pile and finds no rabbit tracks leading 
away from it. Therefore he concludes 
that the rabbit is still in the brush pile. 

Now, such a conclusion is a valid scien- 
tific conclusion if there is nothing in the 
boy’s experience to contradict it, and it 
illustrates the nature of scientific reason- 
ing. As a matter of fact, this is the way 
in which the great conclusions of all sci- 
ences have been reached—all the facts of 
experience are seen to point in one direc- 
tion and to one conclusion. Thus the 
theory of organic evolution has been 
accepted by biological scientists because 
all the facts point in that direction—no 
facts are known which are clearly against 
this conclusion. Organic evolution is 
regarded as an established scientific fact, 
not because it has been demonstrated 
by observation or by methods of measure- 
ment, but rather because all known facts 
point to that conclusion. 

This simple illustration shows that 
what we call scientific method is nothing 
but an extension and refinement of com- 
mon sense, and that it always involves 
reasoning and the interpretation of the 
facts of experience. It rests upon sound 
logic and a common-sense attitude toward 
human experience. But the hyper-scien- 
tists of our day deny this and say that 
science rests not upon reasoning (which 
cannot be trusted), but upon observation, 
methods of measurement, and the use of 
instruments of precision. Before the boy 
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concluded that there was a rabbit in the 
brush pile, they say, he should have gotten 
an x-ray machine to see if the rabbit was 
really there, if his conclusion is to be 
scientific; or at least he should have scared 
bunny from his hiding place and photo- 
graphed him; or perhaps he should have 
gotten some instrument of measurement, 
and measured carefully the tracks in the 
snow and then compared the measurements 
with standard models of rabbit’s feet and 
hare’s feet to determine whether it was a 
rabbit, a hare, or some other animal hiding 
in the brush pile. Thus in effect does the 
hyper-scientist contrast the methods of 
science with those of common sense. 

Now, it cannot be denied that methods 
of measurement, the use of instruments of 
precision, and the exact observation of 
results of experiment are useful in render- 
ing our knowledge more exact. It is 
therefore, desirable that they be employed 
whenever and wherever they can be em- 
ployed. But the question remains, in 
what fields of knowledge can these me- 
thods be successfully employed? No 
doubt the fields in which they are em- 
ployed will be gradually extended, and 
all seekers after exact knowledge will 
welcome such an extension of methods of 
precision. However, our world is sadly 
in need of reliable knowledge in many 
fields, whether it is quantitatively exact 
or not, and it is obvious that in many 
fields quantitative exactness is not pos- 
sible, probably never will be possible, 
and even if we had it, would probably 
not be of much more help to us than more 
inexact forms of knowledge. 

It is worthy of note that even in many 
of the so-called natural sciences quantita- 
tively exact methods play a very sub- 
ordinate réle. Thus in biology such 
methods played an insignificant part in the 
discovery and formation of the theory of 
organic evolution. Yet this theory has 
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revolutionized the biological sciences, 
including the sciences of man and human 
society, and is now affecting profoundly 
our culture and social order. But our 
hyper-scientists, if consistent should call 
Charles Darwin a biological philosopher 
rather than a scientist. Darwin, to be 
sure, had made a number of field studies 
and some experiments; but the most super- 
ficial study of his works would convince 
anyone that his main method was that of 
constructive synthesis of all the results of 
biological observation, experiment, and 
thinking which had preceded him. An 
invalid during the latter part of his life, 
he was a voluminous reader and was ac- 
quainted with pretty nearly everything 
significant that had been published in 
his field. His actual scientific method 
was that of constructive synthesis by 
means of reflective thought. He might 
today be called an ‘‘arm-chair theorist’’ 
by some, and might be told that his 
generalization was premature, because it 
had not been preceded by enough exact, 
inductive, experimental studies. How- 
ever, Darwin's generalization, even if 
premature, proved to be the most prolific 
and fructifying perception of nineteenth 
century thought, and it would seem that 
the social sciences of the present need 
exactly this type of generalization, based 
on wide study, for their development. 

As to arm-chair methods, we need more 
use of such methods in the social sciences 
if they are of Darwin's type. It became 
very popular about two or three decades 
back to denounce all arm-chair methods in 
the human sciences. If a social scientist 
could contribute nothing in the way of 
constructive thought, he could at least 
gain notoriety by denouncing the arm- 
chair methods of those who were doing 
so. But as Stefansson, the Arctic explorer, 
has said recently, ‘“The arm-chair ex- 
plorer often sees in better perspective the 
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experiences of those who stumble across 
frozen seas or splash through steaming 
jungles than do the adventurers them- 
selves.’’* Stefansson through his general 
knowledge resulting from his experience 
with Arctic conditions was better able to 
tell how Andrée and his companion died 
on White Island than those who investi- 
gated upon the spot the circumstances 
under which their remains were found. 
Thus, too, in the social sciences the arm- 
chair explorer may often prove superior 
in his perceptions of truth to the field 
worker or the statistical expert. 

Of course, we need both these types of 
workers, and they should not throw stones 
at one another; but the final work of 
science must fall to those who by means of 
reflective thought undertake the work of 
synthesis. The contention that we are 
not yet ready for the work of synthesis 
and that in the field of the social sciences 
we need ‘‘more investigation and less 
interpretation’’ will hardly bear critical 
scrutiny. Science has always advanced 
over the ruins of hypotheses, and if scien- 
tific knowledge is to grow normally, in- 
vestigation and interpretation should go 
hand in hand. 

We are now prepared to see why some 
elements of philosophical procedure 
should remain a recognized part of scienti- 
fic method in the social sciences, if the 
latter are to have a normal and humanly 
helpful development.’ This is obvious, 
if reflection upon experience constitutes 
the method of philosophy and if synthesis 
is the final work of sciences. This does 
not mean that we should confuse science 
and philosophy. Philosophy as a science 


4 The Reader's Digest, March, 1931. 

5 This problem is nowhere faced in Methods in 
Social Science, edited by Professor Stuart A. Rice and 
prepared under the auspices of the Social Science 
Research Council. In fact, it seems to be distinctly 
evaded. 
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of the sciences has its own problems, and 
nothing is gained by confusing philosophy 
with any science or any science with phi- 
losophy. Nor does it mean that in the 
social sciences we may use 4 priori methods, 
taking some assumption, such as the 
existence of God, and reasoning deduct- 
ively from it. Modern philosophy itself 
no longer employes such a priori methods. 
It is scientific in spirit in the sense that it 
proceeds from the facts of experience. 
That is one reason why there is, and 
should be, much overlapping in the 
methods of science and philosophy. Let 
us now try to see exactly what philoso- 
phical procedures can and should be re- 
tained by the social sciences. 

In one general respect and in at least 
three specific ways the methods of philos- 
ophy and the social sciences should con- 
tinue to resemble one another. The 
general resemblance is in the large use 
which both philosophy and the social 
sciences make of logical reasoning. This 
is because the social sciences do not deal 
simply with external appearances, which 
can be measured by instruments of pre- 
cision, but with qualities and conscious 
values. Like philosophy, they are neces- 
sarily reasoned sciences, as over against 
the mathematical-physical sciences of 
external nature with their methods of 
measurement. Like philosophy, the so- 
cial sciences will continue for an indefinite 
time to make preponderant use of qualita- 
tive methods, as against quantitative 
methods, and to aim at qualitative rather 
than quantitative conclusions. This is 
not simply because social processes con- 
tain a large number of indefinite cultural 
and psychological factors, but because the 
very nature of human society makes a 
qualitative approach necessary to under- 
stand social problems. 

This has never been more forcefully 
expressed than by Professor R. M. Mac- 


Iver, when he says: ‘‘In the study of 
society we have to do with the relation- 
ships of conscious beings, with the 
motives and purposes that determine these, 
with ways of living and of acting which 
depend upon them . . . . Social science 
has suffered greatly from the attempt to 
make it conform to methods derived from 
the older sciences . . . . It is a com- 
mon view that science begins and ends 
with measurement. Whether or not this 
is true of physical science, it is certainly 
not true of social science . . . . The 
range of the measurable is not the range 
of the knowable. There are things we 
cannot measure, like happiness or pain, 
and yet their meaning is perfectly clear to 
us. Perhaps, after all, we can measure 
only the external, the unknown, and 
can know only the internal, the conscious 
state, the incommensurate. In which 
case science, if it is limited to the measurable, 
is limited to the unknown, perhaps even 
to the unknowable.’’* Very rightly Pro- 
fessor MaclIver concludes that the social 
sciences cannot be limited in this way. 

The social sciences should be synthetic 
of all facts which have any significance 
for the understanding of social processes, 
and hence their scientific method should 
be a synthesis of methods. In this special 
respect they again resemble philosophy, 
which, in one aspect, aims at a synthesis 
of all knowledge. The social sciences 
have found that to deal with any problem 
scientifically they must deal with the total 
situation. This total situation is made up 
of interacting personalities with their at- 
titudes, values and purposes, as well as 
of physical stimuli. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to understand minds or personalities 
as functioning units interrelated with one 
another and interacting with their phy- 
sical environment. It is for this reason 


6 The Elements of Social Science, pp. 15, 16. 
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that anything approaching a pure be- 
haviorism in the social sciences must be 
regarded as a major methodological error. 
The gestaltists in psychology have taught 
us to regard personalities as functioning 
wholes. The soundest tradition in so- 
ciology has long stood for the same view 
in the functioning of groups. But to 
understand such a total situation, we 
must have a social scientific method which 
will provide for the coordination or syn- 
thesis of the results of different sciences as 
they bear upon the total situation. If 
synthesis be philosophical rather than 
scientific we need more of it in the social 
sciences. 

Again, the social sciences resemble 
philosophy in the large use which they 
make of the method of logical criticism. 
This criticism is a criticism both of con- 
cepts and of theories. The critical use of 
concepts implies that their meaning shall 
be carefully defined. Because the social 
sciences deal with so many intangibles 
and imponderables it is necessary that 
their terms be very carefully defined.” To 
be sure, there is danger of word-juggling 
here; but if we do not kaow clearly what 
we ate thinking about, there is even 
gteater danger of fallacious conclusions. 
However, the main use of critical method 
in the social sciences is in the criticism of 
hypotheses. The criticism of concepts is 
preliminary to the criticism of theories. 
The place of hypothesis in scientific me- 
thod is often misrepresented. It is just 
as much the first step in scientific as in 
philosophical method. Scientific method 
brings hypotheses to the test of facts and 
of experience, while philosophy, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of its problems, 
frequently has to be content to test its 


” For a careful discussion of the use of concepts in 
the social sciences, see the article on ‘Science Without 
Concepts’’ by Prof. Herbert Blumer in American Journal 
of Sociology, XXXVI, pp. 515-533 (January, 1931). 
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hypotheses merely by logical criticism. 
If the content of both science and philos- 
ophy be essentially hypothesis, we see 
the difficulty of distinguishing in any 
hard and fast way between the two. A 
little charity is needed here. The danger . 
is not in hypotheses, but in “‘pet’’ hypo- 
theses, to support which we distort or 
select facts—in what has recently been 
called ‘‘wishful thinking.’ The remedy 
lies not in the suppresion of hypothetical 
thinking, but in getting rid of ‘‘pet’’ 
hypotheses and in keeping many working 
hypotheses deliberately in mind. The 
method of multiple working hypotheses 
remains the soundest method in scientific 
investigation in the social as well as in all 
other complex sciences. There is no rea- 
son to think that impersonal, logical 
testing of hypotheses is impossible in the 
social sciences any more than in other 
sciences.* Even the conclusions of Aris- 
totle did not always reflect the influence 
of Greek culture. But impersonal testing 
and selection of hypotheses requires both 
emotional and logical training. Hence 
the necessity of emphasizing training in 
logical thinking in the social sciences. 
There need be no fear of the hypothetical 
or philosophical element in the social 
sciences when once we agree upon the 
necessity of impersonal, logical thinking 
and of submitting all of our hypotheses to 
the test of human experience. 

Finally, the social sciences resemble 
philosophy in that they both deal with 
moral values. The social sciences deal 
with moral values, because moral values 
are social values, and are as much facts of 
our social experience as any other facts. 


8 Calverton's article to the contrary in the American 
Journal of Sociology for March, 1931, on ‘“The Compul- 
sive Basis of Social Thought,"’ proves too much; for 
his argument is equally valid against any scientific 
generalization which has any social bearing, as ¢.g., 
the theory of organic evolution. 
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The social sciences are therefore in a broad 
sense ethical—that is to say, they deal 
with values. Ever since the time of Ma- 
chiavelli, however, the world has been 
troubled with social sciences which claim 
to be completely divorced from ethics. 
There was some excuse for this in Machia- 
velli’s time when ethics was non-scientific 
and based largely upon theology. There 
is little excuse for it in our time when 
ethics aspires to be scientific and to take 
its place among the social sciences. Scien- 
tific ethics is rooted in the social sciences, 
and every social science contributes some- 
thing to a scientific ethics. It is true 
that there is nothing to compel any par- 
ticular social science to make moral judg- 
ments. Indeed, that task in a systematic 
way belongs to ethics. But on account of 
the unity of our social] life and the interre- 
latedness of the social sciences, all social 
facts have an ethical aspect and all moral 
values and ideals are at the same time 
social facts. The social sciences cannot 
avoid dealing with moral values any more 
than they can avoid dealing with eco- 
nomic values. If it be said that in their 
pure aspects they do not need to evaluate 
in an ethical way the social facts and 
movements with which they deal, that 
is of course correct; but on the other hand, 
it does not invalidate their scientific 
character if such evaluations are at- 
tempted, any more that it would 
invalidate the scientific character of biol- 
ogy if some biologist points out the 
bearing of certain biological facts upon 
the problem of public health. Probably 
the biologist is best prepared of all men 
to do this. Probably the sociologist is 
best prepared of all men to judge and 
evaluate social movements, policies, and 
philosophies. Moreover, it is scarcely 
possible for the social scientist to avoid 
making relative judgments of the socially 
desirable and the socially undesirable. 


Thus in dealing with such problems as 
crime, unemployment, and industrial de- 
pression, it would be a very inhuman and 
sterile social science which would indi- 
cate nothing as to what is socially desir- 
able and what is socially undesirable. It 
seems to many of us that it would be 
much better to recognize frankly the 
ethical implications of the social sciences 
and to recognize ethics as a social science 
closely related to all the other social 
sciences. In this way the social sciences 
would cooperate in furnishing human 
society a new and scientific social philos- 
ophy, which is surely their ultimate goal. 

These are only a few illustrations of the 
overlapping of the problems and methods 
of philosophy and the social sciences; 
but they are enough to show that the 
methods of the social sciences, if not 
strait-jacketed by a scientific orthodoxy, 
are more closely related to philosophical 
procedure than to natural-science pro- 
cedure in the narrow sense of that phrase. 
Yet someone has said that the motto ot 
our Social Science Research Council is 
‘Millions for concrete research, but not 
one cent for philosophy.’ If this is so, 
it is unfortunate, to say the least. For 
we need more trained, critical, philoso- 
phical thinking in the social sciences, and 
especially in sociology as the general 
science fundamental to all. To put it 
concretely, we need more sociologists 
like Hobhouse and Cooley, more econo- 
mists like Veblen and Tawney, and more 
political scientists like Wallas and Laski.° 
All of these men were broadly trained in 


®Strangely enough none of these men, though 
they have been among the most fertilizing thinkers in 
the Social Sciences during the last thirty years, was 
selected by the Committee on Scientific Method of 
the Social Science Research Council to have his scien- 
tific method analyzed. It might almost seem that 
their scientific contributions were not considered im- 
portant! 
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the spirit and methods of modern science, 
but at the same time they illustrate a 
philosophical approach to the problems 
in their fields. However, it is invidious 
to mention names, for many others might 
be cited whose work illustrates equally 
well the open-minded, but critical scien- 
tific approach, which overlaps with phi- 
losophical procedure. 

This protest against too narrow a view 
of scientific method in the social sciences 
would not be needed if there were not in 
certain circles a disposition to erect this 
view into an orthodoxy. Now, ortho- 
doxies in the history of thought, whether 
in the field of religion, politics, or phi- 
losophy, have invariably proved in the 
long run to be impediments to progress. 
There is no reason to think that the result 
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INCE, by the grace of our President, I 
have to talk on the nature and sub- 
ject matter of sociology and its rela- 

tionship to other social sciences, I shall be- 
gin with a critical remark intended to clear 
the ground for a subsequent construction. 
This remark consists in the claim that 
most of the existing definitions of sociol- 
ogy appear to me unsatisfactory. The 
samples and reasons follow. 

Sociology has been defined as the science 
of culture. Such a definition hardly defines, 
since culture is a broad term and nearly all 
of the social sciences ,—economics, history, 
jurisprudence, philology, political science, 


1 Address given at the Eastern Sociological Confer- 
ence, April 25, 1931. 
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will be different in the social sciences. 
If we wish the social sciences to develop 
normally, if we do not wish them to be- 
come sterile and die, we must keep ortho- 
doxies in their methodology from getting 
ahold. Rather our attitude must be the 
pragmatic one of welcoming any method 
which will yield truth that will work. 
Scientific methodology is not a closed 
science. It is a growing one, and it 
needs to preserve the experimental atti- 
tude must as much as any other science. | 
Moreover, if the social sciences are to 
progress, we need to keep the mind of 
youthful students not only open but 
adventurous; not bound by physical- 
science traditions, but eager to discover 
new knowledge by any methods which 
trained human intelligence can follow. 


science of arts and literature,—are sciences 
of culture. The definition is far too loose 
and does not differentiate sociology from 
other social sciences at all. It stops where 
it should begin its task and analysis. 
Again, sociology has been variously 
defined as the science of human relations, of 
the phenomena of social interaction, of 
social forms, of group interpretation, or simply 
as the science of society. So far as such defi- 
nitions stop at these points and do not try 
to show how and in which way sociologi- 
cal study of these phenomena differs from a 
study of the same phenomena by all the 
other social sciences, these definitions are 
open to the same objection of lack of any 
precision. They fail to go far enough to 
differentiate properly sociology from the 
other social sciences, all of which also 
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study human relations, social interaction, 
social forms and society. Whether you 
take economics, or history, or the science 
of law, or political science, or ethics, or 
any of the social disciplines, they all 
deal with these phenomena. 

Some of our colleagues have tried to find 
the proper field of sociology in the so- 
called ‘‘group interpretation’ of social facts. 
I am afraid their “‘property-claim’’ will 
also be disputed. If ‘‘group-interpreta- 
tion’’ means that sociology deals with 
groups rather than with individuals, then 
obviously it does not differ from most of 
the social sciences since they also deal with 
groups and associations. Political science 
deals with the state, municipality, com- 
munity, Congress, Parliament, court, and 
other groups and institutions. Economics 
deals with corporations, trusts, co-opera- 
tive groups, various associations, social 
classes, and other groups. The same is 
true of history which deals with all kinds 
of groups; of the science of language, 
religion, arts, and what not. “‘Language- 
group,’ ‘‘Roman-Catholic Church,” 
“Gothic or Classical art’’ and so on imply 
neither an individual nor a mere sum of 
individuals but groups as integrated social 
bodies. If by group interpretation is 
meant that sociology explains social 
phenomena as a result of group activities, 
then again it must be said that hardly any 
social science interprets social phenomena 
as a result of the activity of isolated indi- 
viduals, but always as a result of group 
activity. 

Mutadis mutandis the same can be said of 
sociology as a science of society and some 
other definitions. So much for a criti- 
cism; now, for a construction. 


II 


Any satisfactory definition of sociology 
will show: first, that sociology studies a 
set of social phenomena either not studied 


systematically by any other social science 
or studied by sociology from a point of 
view different from that of the other social 
sciences; and second, that the class of 
phenomena studied and the standpoint 
from which they are studied are logically 
consistent and scientifically important. 
Let us take, first, the sociological stand- 
point. 

In the observation of any set of phenom- 
ena our attention may be directed either 
to the traits and relationships peculiar to 
this set or to the traits and relationships 
common with many other sets. Studying 
any phenomenon—physical, chemical, 
biological, social, psychological—we may 
busy ourselves either with marking the 
characteristics which belong to our phe- 
nomenon only, which are not found in any 
other phenomenon and consequently are 
unique and unrepeated in time or space; 
or we May concentrate on marking the 
traits in which the phenomenon studied 
is similar to other phenomena; which, 
therefore are repeated in time or in space 
or in both. The first standpoint is indi- 
vidualizing; the second, generalizing. The 
disciplines in which the first viewpoint 
predominates are individualizing sciences 
(like all historical disciplines); those in 
which the second viewpoint predominates 
are generalizing sciences, like physics, 
chemistry, and general biology. The 
individualizing disciplines are concerned 
predominantly with a description of the 
unique—unrepeated—phenomena and rela- 
tionships, in all their concreteness; the 
generalizing sciences, with a description of 
uniformities and formulation of laws, that 
is, the sets of relationships repeated either 
in time-series, or in space or in both. The 
inner structure, the scope and the methods 
of these two types of sciences are pro- 
foundly different, almost opposite as it has 
been brilliantly shown by Cournot, W. 
Windelband, and H. Rickert. Since that 
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is so, the first thing which every sociologist 
has to decide in defining the nature of 
sociology is as to whether sociology is to 
be an individualizing or generalizing 
science. Without a solution of this pre- 
problem there is no possibility of arriving 
at a clear and logically consistent concept 
of sociology. On the other hand, the 
decision predetermines all the essential 
traits of sociology which would be pro- 
foundly different in both cases. In my 
opinion sociology is and should be a gener- 
alizing science. It has been a generalizing 
discipline in the conceptions of all great 
sociologists from Confucius, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Ibn-Khaldun and Vico to August 
Comte, Herbert Spencer, Tarde, Durk- 
heim, and Pareto, and it should be be- 
cause such a discipline is needed among 
social sciences and because otherwise it 
would be identical with history, that is 
non-existent, de facto. Such is my choice. 
When it is properly understood it becomes 
evident at once that through this general- 
izing standpoint it radically differs from 
all the Aistorical social sciences. Thecon- 
trast is as great as it could be. In contra- 
distinction from any historical discipline 
busy mainly with the unique and unre- 
peated aspects of social phenomena (like 
the history of Rome, of China, of the 
Roman-Catholic Church, of Abraham 
Lincoln, of Yale University, and so on— 
each subject being a unique phenomenon 
not repeated either in time or space), 
sociology is interested only in those aspects of 
social phenomena and their relationships which 
are repeated either in time or in space or in both; 
which consequently exhibit some uniformity or 
constancy or typicality. Historical sciences 
paint the individual picture of the unique 
phenomenon studied (a certain person, 
institution, social object, social constella- 
tion of certain conditions); sociology gives 
either an abstract formula (law) which 
describes (quantitatively or otherwise) a 
repeated uniformity (or the degree of 


variability) in the relationship between 
two or more societal variables or a type as a 
composite photography of the repeated 
social phenomena of a certain kind. This 
difference sharply differentiates sociology 
from all historical disciplines. 


Ill 


When this cardinal point is well under- 
stood, the nature of general as well as 
special sociologies becomes easily compre- 
hensible. Under these conditions the task 
of general sociology may consist evidently 
in nothing but a study of those traits and 
relationships which are common to all social 
phenomena. To be common to all social 
phenomena means to be given in any social 
phenomenon wherever and whenever it 
exists or to be repeated any time and any- 
where where any social phenomenon is 
given. Through this subject-matter general 
sociology radically differs from all the other 
social sciences. None of them studies this 
problem and none is competent to study 
it, as long as it remains a special social 
science. Each of these other social disci- 
plines studies only its special variety of so- 
cial phenomena: economics, the economic 
variety; political science, the political 
variety and soon. But insofar as all these 
varieties are subclasses of the same general 
class of social phenomena, they all must 
have, side by side with their specific charac- 
teristics and relationships, some traits and 
relationships common to all of them; 
otherwise they cannot belong to the gen- 
eral class of social phenomena and cannot 
be styled by a common name of the social 
sciences. Schematically this can be ex- 
pressed in the following way. Let the 
following varieties of social phenomena 
consist of the following elements and rela- 
tionships: 

economic: a, b, c, n, m, f,¢ 
political: a, b,c, h, d, j, p 
religious: a,b,c, g, i, q,f 
and so on 
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Granting that all the other varieties of 
social phenomena have the same common 
elements and relationships: 4, , c, these 
4, b, c, would compose the field of general 
sociology. An isolation, description, analy- 
sis, and classification of these common elements 
and relationships is the subject-matter of gen- 
eral sociology. This field is not studied by 
the other social sciences, on the one hand; 
on the other, for its study there must exist 
a separate discipline. The logical require- 
ment of adequacy and the principle of the 
economy of effort urge imperatively the 
existence of such a discipline. The logical 
adequacy requires that where there exist 
N subclasses of a certain class of the phe- 
nomena, the number of the scientific disci- 
plines for their study has tobe N+ 1. If 
there are two sub-classes of organisms: 
plants and animals, there must be not only 
botany and zoology but the third disci- 
pline—general biology which studies the 
traits common to all organisms. If there 
are m varieties of the physical phenomena— 
sound, electricity etc., there must be and 
there is, besides special physical disciplines 
each of which deals with one variety, an 
additional part—general physics. Besides 
a discipline which studies, say, the female 
sex of homo-sapiens, and a discipline which 
studies its male sex, there must be a disci- 
pline which studies the traits common to 
both sexes. Otherwise, if the traits be- 
longing only to one variety are ascribed to 
the whole class of phenomena (for instance 
specific traits of plants to all organisms) 
the theory will be inadequate or fallacious. 
If, on the other hand, each special disci- 
pline dealing with a special variety of the 
given class of phenomena would repeat all 
the traits common to the whole class, the 
theory would also be inadequate and im- 
mensely wasteful from the standpoint of 
the economy of effort. Suppose that a 
special discipline dealing with a certain 
variety of matter, for instance with 
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“Lucky Strike’ cigarettes, would begin 
seriously to contend that ‘‘Lucky Strikes 
gravitate in direct ratio to the mass and in 
inverse ratio to the square of the distance,” 
that in their field ‘‘the action is equal to 
the reaction’’, and so on, enumerating 
thousands of laws of physics and chemis- 
try and general biology valid not only for 
‘the Lucky Strikes’’ but for matter gener- 
ally and for all organisms, you can easily 
see that such a discipline would be a cari-' 
cature on a scientific discipline and besides 
exceedingly wasteful from the standpoint 
of the economy of our efforts. Any real 
scientific achievement has always con- 
sisted in a reduction of numerous valid 
partial regularities to one more general 
valid regularity. Newton’s law of 
gravitation was a great achievement be- 
cause it embraced in one formula an in- 
finitely great number of the partial 
uniformities and showed that this 
law was applicable not only to ‘‘the 
Lucky Strike’’ or to a more narrow field as 
it was in Kepler's law, but to all matter. 
The same can be said of the social sciences. 
If each of them would repeat in application 
to its special variety the statements applic- 
able to all varieties of social phenomena, 
such a discipline would be not far from 
our “‘science of the Lucky Strike.”’ 

One more remark before I pass to special 
sociologies. Many people seem to mix 
the above concept of general sociology 
with a vague synthetic philosophysing. 
They think that such a concept of soci- 
ology does not make out of it a special 
science but makes a kind of a ‘“‘synthetic 
hodge-podge’’ or encyclopedia of all social 
sciences. I emphatically stress that such 
a conclusion is utterly wrong. Instead 
of a long analytical disapproval of this 
fallacy, let me briefly allude to its nature. 
The director or bookkeeper or treasurer of 
a firm deals with the whole firm, in con- 
tradistinction to the various employees, 
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each of whom deals only with a small por- 
tion of the firm's business and activity. 
Shall we conclude from this that the func- 
tions of the director, or bookkeeper, or 
treasurer are ‘‘encyclopedic’’ and not 
special? Go to any firm or to any school 
of business administration and you can 
easily learn a simple truth: though their 
specialty involves dealing with the firm 
as a whole, nevertheless, their functions 
are highly specialized, much more so 
than the functions of a worker who 
does only one kind of operation. This 
shows that there are many kinds of 
specialties and among them a highly 
qualified specialty of ‘“‘isolation, descrip- 
tion, analysis, and classification (or man- 
agement) of the traits and relationships of 
all classes or divisions of ‘the firm’ of 
social phenomena.’’ This means that 
sociology in the above sense is a very 
special science but its specialty is different 
from that of the other social sciences. So 


much for the subject-matter of general 
sociology. 


IV 


You know well that side by side with 
general economics there is a number of 
special economics like economics of trans- 
portation, banking, agricultural econo- 
mics, etc. The same is true of political 
science, psychology, and some other disci- 
plines. Similar is the situation in sociol- 
ogy. Side by side with general sociology 
there exists and should exist a number of 
specialized sociologies. As to their stand- 
point, it is the same in regard to their par- 
ticular fields as that of general sociology 
to its field, that is the viewpoint of a 
generalizing discipline. As to their sub- 
ject-matter, it is a study of the traits and 
relationships common not to all social 
phenomena (this is the field of general 
sociology) and not to one variety of social 
phenomena (that is the field of the other 
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social sciences), but repeated uniformities 
and relationships given between two or more 
varieties of different social phenomena or be- 
tween the social and non-social phenomena. As 
you see, the subject-matter of the special 
sociologies is “‘interstitial.’’ The rela- 
tionships between various forms of econo- 
mic phenomena are studied by economics. 
The same is true of the relationships be- 
tween various forms of the political phe- 
nomena studied by political science. We 
know well, however, that in social reality 
the economic phenomena are not isolated 
from the political; they interact and influ- 
ence one another. Many economic con- 
ditions affect forms of political organiza- 
tion and processes, and vice versa. If 
economics is competent to study the 
economic phenomena, and political sci- 
ence, the political phenomena, neither one 
of these disciplines is logically competent 
or is entitled to study these ‘‘interstitial’’ 
problems. They, by virtue of their nature 
and definition, are beyond either econo- 
mics or political science. They do not 
belong to their field. The same may be 
said of hundreds of other ‘‘interstitial’’ 
problems. Relationships between busi- 
ness cycles and vital processes; economic 
conditions and criminality; the suicide 
movement and religion; religion and eco- 
nomic organization; forms of recreation 
and forms of law and morals; heredity and 
genius; the racial factor and inventiveness; 
geographic factors and economic pheno- 
mena; climate and civilization; tempera- 
ture and social rhythms; these and thou- 
sands of other problems are ‘‘interstitial."’ 
There is no science among the other social 
sciences within which these problems 
fall. Meanwhile they have to be studied. 
For their study there logically has to be a 
discipline. On account of the nature of 
sociology, these problems fall logically 
within its territory. They logically should 
belong to its special branches. And as a 
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matter of fact they have belonged to them 
since long ago. Sometime ago there 
appeared geographical sociology with its 
repeated study of the uniformities in the 
relationship between social and cosmic 


1, A. is the field 
of general Sociol 
2 Places marked Sy wumm show the interstitial’ fields of 
special sociologies 
NB. The division of the whole field of social phenomena 
into a number of fields of social sciences is only illustrative 


conditions; biological sociology as a study 
of the relationship between biological 
factors and social phenomena; economic 
sociology as a study of relationships be- 
tween economic and political, religious, 
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and other social phenomena; demographic 
sociology busy with the relationships 
between the vital and various social phe- 
nomena; sociology of religion trying to 
find out the relationship between the 


religious and the other varieties of social 
phenomena; sociology of arts; political 
sociology, and so forth. 

These special sociologies have been exist- 
ing and the above shows that my concept 
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of sociology logically and naturally fits 
the existing facts. Its logical ‘‘should’’ 
coincides with the factual ‘‘is.’’ Such a 
coincidence is one of the best tests of the 
validity of a concept. 

It is to be stressed that in outlining the 
field of the special sociologies I have in 
view the logical nature of these fields and 
their problems but not the specialty of 
men who study them. These “‘intersti- 
tial’’ problems may and have been studied 
by. doctors, farmers, emperors, professors 
of economics, philosophy, theology, and 
many others. The point is the logical na- 
ture of the problems which do not and can- 
not fall within the field of the other social 
sciences except sociology but not the voca- 
tion of the man who studies them. New- 
ton wrote his famous *‘Principia’’ and the 
same Newton wrote his less famous com- 
mentaries on Apocalypse. From the fact 
that both of these works were written by 
the same man, famous naturalist, does not 
follow that both works belong to the same 
science of physics or theology. One 
logically falls within the field of physics; 
the other, within that of theology. 
Many great sociological studies were made 
by the non-sociologists ex-officio (Le Play; 
Ibn-Khaldun; Malthus, and so on) and 
vice versa; some of the sociologists ex- 
officio (¢.g., G. Tarde, E. Durkheim) made 
very important contributions to the fields 
of other sciences, like Constitutional Law, 
Psychology, etc. The logical nature of a 
problem and its belonging to the field of a 
certain science is one thing; and by whom, 
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according to a man’s occupational status, 
the problem is studied is quite another 
thing. One should not mix them. 

According to the logical nature of the 
problems discussed, many portions of such 
works as Plato's The Republic, Confucius’s 
Texts of Confucianism, Aristotle's Politics, 
Ibn-Khaldun’s Prolegomenes, Dante's De 
Monarchia, Montesquieu'’s The Spirit of 
Laws, Adam Smith’s The Wealth of Nations, 
Malthus’s Essay on Population, and so on, 
are nothing but a variety of either general 
or specialized pure sociology. 

Such in outline appears to me the logical 
nature of general and specialized sociol- 
ogies, their standpoint, and their subject- 
matters. This concept is logically con- 
sistent; it gives to sociology not only a 
system, but inner coherency and unity; 
it makes sociology a special science in a 
particular sense; it is supported by the 
factual history of social thought and the 
present status of sociology; and last but 
not least, it clearly and definitely separates 
sociology from all the other social sci- 
ences, so far as a separation of various 
disciplines exists and is plausible. 

The accompanying diagram depicts the 
concept given visually and may be helpful 
for a more concrete representation of the 
above. 


2 This shows, by the way, that the usual idea that 
sociology is a young science born with August Comte 
is utterly fallacious. Sociology, as a matter of fact, 
is as old as almost any other science. Only the 
clumsy word: “‘sociology,”” invented by Comte, is 
young. 


Professor Leopold von Wiese of the University of Cologne will be travelling in India, Burma, 
and Malaysia during the fall and early winter of 1931 for the purpose of gathering material 
for his forthcoming Bio-Sociology, one of the series of detailed sociological studies outlined 
in and complementing his General Sociology. He will be in Ceylon and southern India during 
October, and will then go by way of Bombay to northern and northwestern India and then 
to Burma, arriving in Malaysia early in December, where he will stay until his return journey 
from Singapore shortly before Christmas. He is especially desirous of meeting any American 
sociologists who happen to be in the same or adjacent regions during the periods named; 
exchange of scientific views and establishment of personal acquaintance would be welcomed. 
Letters addressed to the Forschungsinstitut fur Soxialwissenschaften at the University of Cologne 
will be forwarded if so marked. 
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HE student of contemporary socio- 
logical theory cannot but be im- 
pressed with the extent to which 
some of the trends of thought in their gene- 
sis are traceable directly to the work of the 
American school of anthropologists. The 
more recent textbooks, to cite but one 
example, are filled with references to cul- 
tural materials, and the cultural material 
itself is presented against a background of 
culture theory that has been formulated 
largely by the anthropologists and in the 
light of their experiences and research 
among primitive peoples. The concepts 
were not originally formulated by the 
sociologists who are now so generally 
using them but because of their assumed 
value they were taken over. These newer 
concepts were quickly seen to be useful. 
They permitted an approach tothe study of 
human behavior that had previously been 
wanting. As Kroeber has pointed out in 
his article on ‘“The Anthropological Atti- 
tude,’’ they enabled the student of social 
life to regard it with an objectivity not 
previously achieved. While the debt of 
the sociologists to the anthropologists is 
great, and while it is true that there has 
been a stimulation to work along new 
lines because of the sharing of concepts, 
there is a real danger that sociologists may 
accept too quickly, and accordingly too 
uncritically, some of the materials from 
the neighbcring field. 

This danger may be seen in the willing- 
ness to accept the culture area concept and 
the application of it, without reformula- 
tion or modification, in the analysis of 
contemporary cultures.? Two points may 


1 American Mercury, XIII, 430-496, 1928. 
2 This danger has been discussed by Robert Red- 
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be raised: 1) The culture area concept, 
stated as it customarily has been in rather 
rigid geographical terms, is perhaps in- 
valid when applied in the study of non- 
primitive peoples, or, more specifically, in 
the study of the complex contemporary 
cultures. 2) Geography is, in the modern 
world, secondary to modes and channels 
of communication in studying cultural 
distributions. 
Several writers have recently introduced 
material suggesting the validity of these 
two points. Professor Redfield in his 
discussion of certain Mexican groups 
demonstrates rather clearly that Wissler’s 
formulation of the culture area concept, 
perhaps even in the study of pre-literates, 
certainly in studying contemporary civili- 
zations, does not altogether hold. Wissler 
has always argued that the culture area is a 
type or unity—a functional interrelation- 
ship—characterized by a concentric group- 
ing of the traits that characterize it around 
a culture center; and further, although this 
is incidental here, that there is relation be- 
tween age and spread of traits. In his new 
volume, An Introduction to Social Anthropol- 
ogy, this position is virtually unchanged.’ 
The ‘‘natural’’ diffusion of traits under 
primitive conditions might be expected to 
give rise to the type of culture area that 
Wissler has envisaged—a ripple-like dis- 
tribution—but even this has been effec- 





field in his paper, ‘“The Regional Aspect of Culture,” 
Publication of the American Sociological Society, XXIV: 
33-41, 1930. Dr. Redfield’s paper was originally 
read at the 1929 meeting of the American Sociological 
Society and discussed by the present writer who 
has drawn upon his original remarks in this article. 
Clark Wissler, An Introduction to Social Anthro- 
pology. New York. Holt, 1929. Cf. cs. XVIII, XIX. 
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tively disproved by Dixon and Wallis. 
The latter in a particularly telling discus- 
sion in the American Anthropologist leaves 
little to the older formulation. ‘ 

Such arguments as those of Professors 
Redfield and Wallis lead one to ask if the 
concept of the culture area, with its impli- 
cations, might not well be virtually dis- 
carded by sociologists, and discussion of 
the spread and distribution of culture 
traits and complexes carried on in other 
terms. 

It may be pointed out, first, that in 
studying contemporary society one en- 
counters a major difficulty in attempting to 
delimit culture area boundaries. It may 
be proper to talk of a Euro-American cul- 
ture area, yet obviously within that area 
are differences in culture almost as great 
as between this area and some of the 
others. Perhaps this difficulty may be 
overcome, it is suggested, by stressing 
sub-areas. Here again, though, the same 
difficulty is met, for within such sub-areas 
there will be further striking and funda- 
mental differences. It may be said that 
the agricultural South and the industrial 
Northeast in this country are merely sub- 
areas within a larger area; but the differ- 
ences are probably greater than those be- 
tween the North and parts of England. 
Further, shall we continue to subdivide 
until we come toa singlecity? Differences 
between certain sections of a given city 
may be far more striking than differences 
between even North and South, taken as 
wholes. Do the sections within the city 
constitute culture areas? Apparently such 
striking heterogenity of cultural phenom- 
ena does not occur on so large a scale 
among primitive peoples, but it constitutes 
areal problem in contemporary life, and 


‘Wilson D. Wallis, *‘Magnitude of Distribution, 
Centrifugal Spread, and Centripetal Elaboration of 
Culture Traits,’’ American Anthropologist, 31: 755-771, 
1929. 
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renders the culture area concept almost 
useless—at least in the form applied to 
simpler peoples. 

The same difficulty is encountered when 
the probelm is approached from a slightly 
different angle. In a given region under 
modern conditions people living side by 
side may differ culturally by an almost 
unbridgeable gap. The contrasts between 
cultures of milkmen and doctors in the 
same city are apparent, a point called to 
attention by Dr. Redfield in the article 
previously cited. Within the same geo- 
graphical boundaries two culture types, or 
more, may be found. There will be funda- 
mental complexes in common, but at the 
same time, subjectively, the respective 
individuals will be of different culture 
groups—even the common elements “seem”’ 
parts of different configurations. Like 
Eugene O'Neil’s Hairy Ape, though living 
in proximity, the people of one group 
“don’t belong’’ to the other, and geo- 
graphical proximity becomes irrelevant. 

In view of all of this would it not be 
better to make sociological analyses in 
terms of behavior patterns, or configura- 
tions, rather than in terms of geographical 
distributions? 

What do certainly exist are typical habit 
patterns which are common to numbers of 
people, sometimes living contiguously, 
and sometimes not. These habit patterns 
are compounds of an indefinite number of 
integrated habits (culture traits). Taken 
together they constitute a way of behaving 
and a way of looking at life—a Weltan- 
schauung. Members of the academic pro- 
fession follow a pattern of behavior that 
marks them off from the day laborer, while 
the day laborer in the city leads a life in 
terms of habit systems that differentiates 
him from the day laborer of the rural 
regions. The French peasant is different 
from the English coal miner. That all of 
these live within the Euro-American cul- 
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ture area is quite beside the point, for they 
are probably more unlike than the profes- 
sional classes of Japan and England, 
which, geographically conceived, are in 
different culture areas. The point is that 
people should be classified culturally in 
terms of their attitudes toward a given set 
or pattern of cultural responses. These 
integrated patterns of behavior may be 
derived from quite distant sources because 
of modern devices of communication, and 
people geographically apart may be cul- 
turally akin. This being true, the older 
conception of the culture area—a geo- 
graphical region characterized by a rela- 
tively homogeneous culture pattern to 
which all individuals within the area 
react in differing extent and intensity— 
loses significance. Such a conception, and 
the distribution of traits and complexes 
underlying it, could be a reality only in a 
homogeneous group where only word of 
mouth communication existed; and such 
are not the conditions of our modern life. 
It is not denied that culture patterns 
are spatially distributed, and these spatial 
distributions may be studied: for culture 
is carried in the nervous systems of men, 
and men live on the surface of the earth. 
It is suggested, rather, that patterns char- 
acteristic of groups in one region may have 
little or no relation to the complexes of 
other groups in the same region; not all 
patterns coexisting in a geographical area 
are integrated. To admit this does not 
preclude the study of the distribution of 
any given trait complex, or the study of 
local variations. The milkmen of Boston 
may show variation in behavior pattern 
from the milkmen in Seattle, although 
this variation is not necessarily a direct 
function of geography. Such variation 
does not invalidate the present argument, 
for milkmen and doctors of the two cities 
still remain culturally distinct. What one 
may study is the distribution of the milk- 
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man pattern, and the doctor pattern, but 
without geographical reference to each 
other. This is, however, a different mat- 
ter from the study of culture areas where 
the emphasis is on vertical integration of 
complexes within a given area. It is true, 
of course, that in primitive societies, in 
connection with which the culture area 
concept was formulated, there are class 
distinctions: children in a given group 
would have more in common than chil- 
dren and adult warriors, even as milkmen 
have more in common than milkmen and 
doctors. However, it would be agreed 
that there would be rather close horizontal 
integration in the primitive group, and 
that is what is not characteristic of modern 
civilizations. The difference is not one of 
kind, but of degree, yet the difference in 
degree is sufficient to make it inadvisable 
to study modern civilizations with all of 
the same concepts as are used in the study 
of the primitive. 

This may seem to suggest a study of cul- 
ture in terms of social stratifications. 
Except for the fact that the term “‘stratifi- 
cation’’ is a misnomer, this is true. Strati- 
fication suggests ‘“‘inferior’’ and ‘‘supe- 
rior’’ Clower-higher) within the same 
group. Culturally there is not such strati- 
fication. Rather one finds co-existent 
patterns often within the same geographi- 
cal region. 

To be specific: it seems fruitless to 
attempt to study social life in the United 
States in terms of the older geographical 
culture area concept, forcing day laborer 
and business man, banker and southern 
farm tenant, northern farm laborer and 
Eastern industrialist into the one picture 
solely because they all live on a continu- 
ous section of the map. The implication 
is that culturally these all are akin, that in 
spite of sectional and class differences, 
these all belong to one culture, and live 
in one culture area, which is not true. 
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Actually there are represented many 
modes of life, many patterns of existence, 
overlapping at points—(as in the common 
use of automobiles and cigarettes )—but 
actually in terms of attitudes expressed 
in behavior, in habits of life, quite dis- 
tinct. The important points for study 
here do not inhere in geographical 
distributions as such, but in different 
culture patterns. The several groups 
‘‘seem’’ to belong, to outsiders and to 
themselves, to different cultures: their 


habit systems, as integrations, are funda- 
mentally distinct. It is these that should 
be studied. 

Just what this involves in terms of spe- 
cific studies cannot be discussed here. 
Obviously a reshaping of concepts is in- 
volved. The purpose of the present paper 
is to call attention to the fact that, valu- 
able as have been their contributions, not 
all of the concepts derived by the an- 
thropologists have direct utility for 
sociology. 


TRAINING CURRICULUM FOR CORRECTIONAL ADMINISTRATORS OFFERED BY 
THE INSTITUTE OF CRIMINAL LAW OF THE HARVARD LAW SCHOOL. 


In the fall of the present year (1931) the Institute of Criminal Law of the Harvard Law 
School embarks on an important experiment. 

Recognizing that the administration of penal and correctional institutions and the work 
of departments of probation, parole boards, and other public and private agencies concerned 
with delinquency and crime are careers calling for specialized training, the Institute is 
establishing a two-year curriculum for that purpose. The curriculum consists of criminal 
law, criminal procedure and evidence, criminology and penology, various courses in the field 
of government, courses in the fields of sociology, social pathology and social ethics, an- 
thropology, normal and abnormal psychology, psychopathology and mental hygiene, the 
measurement of intelligence, the philosophy and technique of social case work, and the 
technique of social research. 

The study program of each student will be individualized to take account of his educational 
experience. 

The course is open to properly qualified college graduates. Provision is being made for 
enabling students to obtain practical experience in courts, clinics, correctional institutions, 
and parole boards during the summers. 

The Facuity consists of Dean Roscoe Pound, ex officio, Professor Francis B. Sayre, Director 
of the Institute of Criminal Law, Professor Sam B. Warner and Professor Sheldon Glueck, 
representing the Law School, and a large staff of instructors offering pertinent courses in other 
departments of the University. 

It is hoped that the heads of the more progressive correctional institutions, probation and 
parole offices, and departments of correction throughout the country will cooperate in offering 
training facilities for our students and in placing graduates in positions affording an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the improvement of correctional work. It is also hoped that com- 
munities will recognize the basic importance of professionalized correctional work and will 
take steps so to compensate it as to attract and hold well educated professional men. 

College graduates interested in registering for the curriculum should communicate with 
the Director, Institute of Criminal Law, Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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ON GENERALIZATION FROM LIMITED SOCIAL DATA 
FRANK ALEXANDER ROSS 
Columbia University 


HAT statistical method is one of the The social scientist cannot be satisfied 
indispensable tools of social research with intuitive conclusions. Generaliza- 
has come to be fairly generally tion by such a method cannot yield more 
accepted. Occasionally one hears protest than working hypotheses for later scien- 
from those who do not fully understand _ tific verification. Such preliminary theses 
its nature and its inevitableness. And cannot be converted into accepted princi- 
far too seldom there is raised a feeble cry ples except through credulous belief or 
against its misapplication. through arduous and painstaking work. 
When the social scientist has progressed To reach scientific conclusions from highly 
with his researches, he finds in his hands a_ variable material requires putting together 
complicated mass of variable material that the miscellaneous fragments, observations, 
requires synthesis if there istobe hope that in a systematized fashion; further, the 
generalization may result. If the vari- greater the variability, the greater must be 
ability of the materiai is slight to the the number of fragments synthesized. Yet 
point of being negligible, generalization is for practically all social phenomena—the 
easy. result of intricate complexes of factors— 
‘‘Man”’ is “‘born of awoman."’ This is the variability is extreme. If one defines 
a flat generalization that cannot berefuted. the statistical method as nothing more 
But it is an obvious one, as is practically than—or less than—the technique for the 
every instance in which there is no or gathering and synthesis of multiple obser- 
negligible variability. As for the further vations of variable phenomena, he has 
deductions that he (a) ‘‘is of few days’’ what is rapidly becoming the accepted 
and (b) “‘full of trouble,’’ there is much to definition. 
be said on both sides. It is not sufficient 
to point to many instances of infant mor- When the social scientist begins his 
tality and to the fact that our hospitals synthesis he is forced, often against his 
and bread lines are taxed to capacity. will, to use statistics. After much strug- 
We have too much evidence of long lives gle and worry and loss of confidence, he 
and blissful earthly existences. These summons one more experienced than 
latter deductions concern phenomena of an _ himself in statistical theory and procedure. 
order of variability entirely different from Three problems continually confront the 
the first. social statistician who is thus called upon 
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to aid in social studies. The first is that 
all too frequently his assistance is sought 
only after the basic data have been inex- 
pertly collected; the second arises from 
attempts made to convert case records into 
tabulations; the third is due to the earnest 
wish of students of social processes to 
utilize to the full whatever published data 
are available—to “‘make the most of the 
material." 

In all three situations there is disclosed 
one fundamental difficulty, the smallness of 
the mass of material available for statistical 
treatment. 

The usual survey, supervised by one 
expert in his field in economics or social 
science, but innocent of survey and statis- 
tical technique, has been begun most 
enthusiastically but has galloped from one 
error of procedure to another. Due to 
variations in gathering and tabulating the 
material, few of the instance-descriptions 
are sufficiently alike to warrant classifica- 
tion together. Many are so incomplete 
as to necessitate discard. Much of the 
mass of material conclusively proves the 
obvious, but, for many of the most impor- 
tant and obscure phases of the study, data 
are negligible in quantity. 

Much has been written in advocacy and 
denunciation of cases studies. That they 
have much merit when properly used can- 
not be gainsaid. Difficulty arises, how- 
ever, when the cases to be synthesized 
become too numerous to be handled as 
separate entities. It is then, at the stage 
when the identities must be merged and 
mass material evolved, that the statistician 
is summoned. Case records essentially 
stress in their entirety the wnlikeness of the 
case in comparison with other cases; 
yet tabulation is based primarily on Jike- 
ness, since it is more-or-less similars that 
must be grouped in a given category. 
Further, each single case record is very 
laborious to make and ordinarily when 
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generalization is attempted relatively few 
cases have been observed. 

In case synthesis, the data in the light of 
all the labor involved in studying the 
various instances seem voluminous. The 
investigator has watched his material pile 
up until several hundred records are in 
hand. Yet when careful tabulation is 
made, large numbers of these are found to 
be too incomplete to permit inclusion. 
The mass of material, slowly and arduously 
accumulated, diminishes a dozen cases here, 
a half dozen there. The very fact of care- 
ful distinction between cases makes neces- 
sary intricate subdivision of the system of 
classification. Because the instances are 
case analyses the description gathered for 
each is extremely complex and detailed. 
Since the collection has required consider- 
able time, a temporal variability has 
entered the material often r-quiring classi- 
fication by months or years, cutting across 
the numberless other systems of possible 
classification. 

Many of us, in our pursuit of the answer 
to social questions that are the center of 
our research, find ourselves forced to 
depend on published material rather than 
on data gathered by ourselves. Yet upon 
careful search we find that the agencies 
responsible for publishing do not give 
many instances suitable for our purposes. 
Studies have been made in but few locali- 
ties. The splendid series that exist go 
back no further than the War. Classifica- 
tory systems have been altered, redefining 
important attributes, and thus limiting 
the number of usable instances to those 
where the same definitions have prevailed. 
Scarcely a student but finds himself thus 
restricted. From him there comes the 
problem ‘‘What to do,"’ put in despair to 
his statistical adviser. 

It must be borne in mind, in considering 
the adequacy of the material, that it is not 
the totality of cases in the entire study that 
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must be considered. Rather it is the size 
of sub-totals and sub-sub-totals, and of 
the entries in ultimate individual cate- 
gories, for each sub-total is a sample of a 
universe distinct from the universe of other 
sub-totals. Further, it is the possible 
variation of the entries in the final cate- 
gories that causes the unreliability of 
generalization. 

Thus, in a study of 100,000 enumerated 
individuals, if in the process of classifica- 
tion a sub-total is reached of 10 cases 
distributed into 5 possible categories, it is 
the total 10 and the category entries 1, or 
3, or 4, that are scanty, and this is spite of 
the large original total. It is a necessary 
result of fine subdivision, which, in turn, 
is a concomitant of zeal for complete analy- 
sis of the problem and of the complexity 
of the situation under study. 


In few instances is it easy to make clear _ 


what is meant by a scarcity of cases. If 
the number of categories essential to cross 
classification is examined the situation be- 
comes more clear. With simple dicho- 
tomous division (separation into alterna- 
tive categories such as ‘‘male-female,’’ 
““child-adult,’’ “‘rich-poor,"’ ‘‘urban- 
rural,’’ ‘‘good-evil’’) our single class, 
“‘totality,’’ becomes two classes on the 
first classification, sex; results in four 
with the first cross classification, age; 
eight when further crossed with economic 
status; sixteen with urbanization; thirty- 
two with the ethical.! 

As a practical illustration, we might in a 
given study record 1,000 individuals, 
here called ‘‘totality.’” Of these 700 may 
be male and 300 female. Of the latter 200 
may be children and 100 adults. Of the 
adults 75 may be rich and25 poor. Again, 
of the poor, 15 may be urban and ro rural. 
The universe we are now studying is that 


1 For progression by dichotomous, four-fold and 
fifteen-fold divisions, the numbers of categories are 
as follows: 
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made up of 15 poor, urban, adult females, 
What hope can we have of definite gener- 
alization from figures that show 10 good 
and 5 evil, in contrast to a category of 
poor, rural, adult females numbering 1o, 
our records showing 7 to be good and 3 
evil? We are indeed in dire straits if we 
must proceed to separate further by time 
or by geographical areas. 


The present writer has frequently been 
called upon to advise on the statistical 
phases of social researches. In almost 
every case the fundamental difficulty of 
inadequacy was vitally present. In one 
such study, involving gathering much 
original material, the data had been col- 
lected and tabulation was well along be- 
fore counsel of a technical statistical] nature 
was sought. The investigation required 
subdivision and re-subdivision. In all 
nearly 10,000 instances were enumerated. 
Of course 10,000 is alargenumber. Imme- 
diately that sample tabulation was made, 
it became apparent that the preponderant 
category of the primary classification 
(class D) would be of very slight impor- 























NUMBER OF CATEGORIES 
CROSSINGS 
vony | fold | Fifteen-fold 
PAP eer te Terre I I I 
Original classification....} 2 4 15 
First cross classification..} 4 16 225 
Second cross classification.| 8 64 35375 
Third cross classification.| 16 256 50, 625 
Fourth cross classification.| 32 | 1,024 7595375 
Fifth cross classification..| 64 | 4,096) 11,390,625 
Sixth cross classification..} 128 [16,384|170,859,375 





Thus, with five variables of 15 classes each, about 
800,000 cases would be necessary if each pigeon hole 
contained but one case. 

The generalized formula is: 

C= (m» 
where C = number of pigeon holes, 
n = number of categories into which each 
variable is divided, and 
x = number of variables. 
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tance from the standpoint of the study and 
that in the most important class (class A) 
relatively few cases would be found. In 
the full tabulation, cases of the latter cate- 
gory (class A) were found to be distributed 
nearly equally among the three more im- 
portant classes of the next subdivision. 
These in turn had to be assigned to the 
several localities in which the cases 
occurred. By the time that class A had 
been divided into subclasses (a), (b) and 
(c) and these had been allocated geographi- 
cally, the numbers of cases in class A, sub- 
class (a), ranged from 4 in one locality to 
106 in another. These in turn were 
crossed with a measured series for which 
generalization by local area was sought. 

Taking a Sunday off, the present writer 
proceeded to compute medians and means 
and at the same time to demonstrate what 
could be perfectly well expected on the 
basis of pure chance in another similar 
study pursued in the same localities by 
the same methods and with the same num- 
bers of cases. The results showed that in 
all but one place the findings indicated by 
the actual study quite possibly would be 
reversed in another similar investigation. 
No generalizations could be drawn, the 
possible spread of averages from other 
samples being so wide that any conclu- 
sions were entirely without valid substan- 
tiation. In certain other parts of the 
study the data were expressed in dollars 
ranging well into the thousands but based 
upon the same 4, 7, or 17, of 38 Cases. 
Since the dollar figures were large, the 
difficulty of smallness of numbers seemed 
to the investigators to be obviated. It 
was difficult to make clear that the 
material was subject to exactly the same 
proportionate variation as the number of 
cases underlying the thousands-of-dollars 
Statement. 

A personal friend asked for frank criti- 
cism of the manuscript of a lengthy and 


important book. In it were discussed the 
educational qualifications of a class of 
workers. The material had been gleaned 
from employment records. Many of the 
records were incomplete and consequently 
the cases could not be used. Altogether a 
“large’’ number were available—several 
hundred as a matter of fact. What with 
one subdivision and another, many of the 
tables were alike in having multiple sub- 
divisions vertically and horizontally and 
few cases in the ultimate pigeon holes. 
When attention was drawn to the fact 
that on a given line percentages of 75 and 
25 had been figured from 3 cases out of 4 
falling in one category and 1 case out of 4 
in the other, and that if other cases had 
been obtained the results would have been 
decidedly different, the author of the book 
in dismay said ‘‘But they are all the cases 
there are.”” It was difficult to make him 
see that he was not dealing with a natural 
but rather with an arbitrary universe; 
that, having included in his material the 
records for two years, if he undertook a 
similar study for two other years he 
would get another mass of information, a 
second sample. He was finally convinced 
that his material did constitute a sample 
and was subject to all the requirements of 
sampling. He ultimately saw that with 
no change in the underlying conditions 
the next two years might well produce per- 
centages that in either category might be- 
come zero or 100 per cent, or any value 
between. The only answer to the ques- 
tion ‘What shall I do?’’ was ‘‘Nothing, if 
you wish to generalize.”’ 

A graduate student earnestly attempting 
to explain fluctuations in a certain form of 
social behavior found that the only data 
available to him were those for seven cen- 
sus years. Utilizing a wealth of advanced 
statistical technique, and utilizing it 
guardedly, he arrived at coefficients of 
correlation sufficiently high to delight 
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the heart of the most exacting natural 
scientist. When urged to apply tech- 
niques that would deflate for the smallness 
in number of cases, these high indexes of 
interdependence dropped to insignificance. 
“But what shall I do? They are all the 
data I can get and I must make the most 
of them.’’ Again “‘Do nothing’’ was the 
only possible answer. 

The Census Bureau refuses to compute 
percentages on what it considers too small 
abase. Throughout its published tabula- 
tions one sees the footnote: ‘‘Per cent not 
shown where base is less than 100.” 
From a philological standpoint it is justi- 
fied; how can one say per 100 unless there 
is a total of at least 100? However, there 
is nothing mystical about the number 100. 
With other than a decimal system the 
figure might have assumed any propor- 
tions—had man had six fingers on each 
hand the requirement might well have 
been 144. Under many circumstances 
ten or a dozen cases may be sufficient for 
positive generalization; under other cir- 
cumstances hundreds may be still inade- 
quate. The ultimate test is the mathe- 
matical check of the standard or probable 
error. 

A further dilemma is experienced by the 
social statistician who ventures to act as 
adviser to the non-statistical student of 
social phenomena. It lies in the difficulty 
of determining the specific universe which 
the material under analysis represents. 

With every study undertaken some 
fundamental scheme is laid down. At- 
tempt is made to get complete information 
regarding certain specific individuals. At 
the time of tabulation it is found that the 
records of certain individuals are missing. 
This is true whether the data result from 
mailed questionnaires, enumeration or 
registration. Further, it is invariably 


found that certain of the returns are incom- 
plete, inconsistent or illegible. Loss of 
numerous cases originally sought is inevita- 
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ble. If these losses chance to be evenly 
distributed, if the selection has been due 
purely and simply to chance, the valid 
cases are as typical of the universe under 
study as the entire mass originally sought 
would have been. Unfortunately illegi- 
bility of questionnaires and inconsistencies 
are often correlated with poor education, 
Failure to return is apt to result from 
antagonism to a specific query to which a 
certain bloc in the universe is peculiarly 
sensitive. Almost invariably those orig- 
inally sought but finally missing consti- 
tute a fairly definite sub-group and the 
picture obtained has none or proportion- 
ately few of this group. It constitutes a 
biased sample of the universe it was orig- 
inally planned to study. 

As a result one is frequently hard put to 
know what the group is from which the 
sample actually has been drawn. Unless 
it is possible to study the ‘‘missings,’’ to 
discover some of their traits, or unless 
there are controls with other bodies of 
data, generalization is again almost impos- 
sible. 

In each of the three illustrations already 
given the question of what group had been 
studied was of great importance. In the 
first, conducted by enumerators, in one 
locality practically no effort was made to 
investigate class D. Elsewhere much 
time and effort were spent on this class. 
Distributions in the primary classification 
in the several localities clearly indicated 
some of these discrepancies and have prac- 
tically forced a narrowing of the study to 
classes A, B and C; have necessitated the 
substitution of a new ‘‘universe’’ for the 
one originally selected. 

In the case record study, methods of data 
keeping were changed during the two 
years included in the study. A dispropor- 
tionate part of the earliest cases—and 
these are the ones now to be called 
“‘experienced’’ in that employment study- 
had to be dropped because of these changes 
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and because in the earlier records many 
items on the cards were carelessly entered 
or were omitted. The group available for 
tabulation was not “‘all classes’’ but ulti- 
mately lacked the ‘‘experienced”’ class. 

In the seven-census time-series study it 
was practically impossible to know what 
the data represented. The several series 
taken probably had as many dominant 
cyclical periodicities and there was no way 
of determining what the seven-item sam- 
ples for the different variables meant so far 
as fepresentativeness was concerned, since 
there was no way of guessing what the 
intermediate ‘‘lost’’ cases were. 

There are no mathematical techniques 
for measuring representativeness analogous 
to those for adequacy. Representative- 
ness can be assured only by careful pre- 
planning and by narrowing the scope of 
the study by eliminating classes that, on 
careful study of the missing cases, prove to 
be incompletely covered. It is a hard 
task for the statistical adviser to convince 
the ardent investigator that the generali- 
zations must be confined to a fragment of 
the universe originally chosen. It is 
harder still to persuade him that, lacking 
all possibility of analyzing the missing 
group, no generalization is warranted 
beyond the specific cases covered. Yet 
the counsellor must insist on this. 


In spite of the work that has been done 
in recent years on the small sample? there 
is yet much progress to be made. And one 
must remember that their techniques do 
not make small samples adequate samples, 
but rather serve to warn the investigator 
when he has not sufficient material to make 
teliable generalization. They are cau- 
tionary rather than constructive. When 
one is faced with the eager enthusiast who 


*For treatments in English see the publications 
of such capable statisticians as R. A. Fisher, Harold 
Hotelling, W. A. Shewhart, Paul Rider and H. L. 
Rietz. 
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has limited material, the kindest advice 
is that tabulation in but few dimensions 
and into only coarse systems of categories is 
permissible, and that only the.most broad 
and vague generalizations are warranted. 

The present paper is limited to the use 
of statistics in generalization. When a 
closed universe is investigated and every 
individual in it is studied for the sole pur- 
pose of describing the universe as an entity, 
a different problem presents itself. Here 
the laws of sampling are inapplicable. 
It is outside the scope of this article to 
deal at length with the common misuse of 
statistical procedures for descriptive pur- 
poses only, but it seems necessary to point 
out that here, too, there are many dangers 
in using percentages and similar statistical 
devices. Even in description the danger of 
misleading the reader is very great. Often 
the attempt to measure a sparse universe in 
exact quantitative terms is more likely to 
do harm than good. 

The statistical method is a splendid and 
indispensable technique for the social 
scientist. As his cases multiply he is 
driven, willy-nilly, toward its use. Many 
of our problems, particularly those in 
which variability is low, can be stated in 
quantitative terms and more or less exactly 
analyzed. But there are many situations 
in which statistical techniques are no 
more applicable than are those of analy- 
tical chemistry or of laboratory physics. 
It is worse than futile to utilize statistical 
procedure under these circumstances. It 
can but lead to plausible solutions which 
cannot stand the acid test of further 
studies. They will fail to ‘‘stand up.” 
The best that can be done is to employ 
other techniques or to confine the study to 
the more general and to the less variable 
aspects until the mass of material suitable 
for statistical procedure can be augmented 
to statistical proportions and the neces- 
sary controls for determining the limits of 
generalization can be brought to bear. 
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ONTROVERSY over the scientific 

character of the social studies re- 

mains unabated. The reason for the 
discrepancy between the maturity of the 
physical sciences and the maturity of the 
social sciences is a problem that seems not 
to have been solved satisfactorily. The 
vogue enjoyed by the physicist in the 
laboratory of a business concern is a far 
cry from the contempt of the academic 
political scientist in the eyes of the prac- 
tical politician. 

This problem has been attacked in a 
number of ways. (1) There are those 
who meet the challenge by saying that the 
social studies can never become scientific, 
in the sense that chemistry is said to be 
scientific, because of a fundamental differ- 
ence between the materials used. Social 
relationships are so subtle, so intangible, 
so subjective, so imponderable, that they 
do not lend themselves to rigid scientific 
treatment; and any attempt to make the 
social studies scientific in the light of such 
criteria as the establishment of laws, 
predictability, and measurement, is futile 
and even undesirable. (2) Others main- 
tain that the factor of prime importance 
is method; that the social scientists have 
not carefully adhered to the correct 
methods or that they have not yet suc- 
cessfully overcome certain difficulties 
which prevent the scientific method from 
being used. (3) Again, it has been said 
that the social studies have failed to be- 
come scientific because of the motives 
involved. The scholars throughout the 
ages have not pursued their inquiries 
with the ideal of ‘‘Science for science’s 
sake."’ Their thinking has been colored 


and warped by all sorts of motives, goals, 


and rationalizations. Nearly every great 
thinker who has sought to readjust human 
and social relations has had a grudge to 
nurse, a hate to satisfy, a goal to attain, a 


dream to realize. The psychological ele. | 


ments which lurk in hidden motives and 
desires completely wreck the scientific 
process. 

Without passing judgment upon these 
attitudes, the writer herein presents an- 
other theory bearing upon the problem. 
The positive statements that follow, un- 
accompanied by any word of doubt as to 
their accuracy, should not be construed 
as being preemptory. The value of a new 
contribution may lie more in the emphasis 
than in the validity of the statements 
embodying the idea. The writer trusts 
that none of the sentences below will be 
considered apart from the whole. 

The fundamental reason why the social stud- 
ies have failed to become either satisfactory 
or scientific is because they have failed to dt 
velop adequate and accurate symbols or im- 
strumentalities which are especially adapted 
to the materials employed in social scien 
fields. We shall develop this as we 
proceed. 

V Since physics and chemistry are the 
favorite illustrations of what a science 
ought to be, it might be well to examine 
their development to see what things 
have aided their maturity. The supposi- 
tion is prevalent that these sciences ma- 
tured and flowered because somewhere, at 
some time, the scientific method was 
discovered, and that the prerequisite fot 
every new advance was an improvement 
in the method. The emphasis on method 
has been overdone; the invention of sym- 
bols has been neglected. For our purposes 
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here we shall limit the meaning of method 
to that inductive process by means of 
which the physical law is established. 
It is essentially a way of doing things and 
does not include the laboratory apparatus 
nor any of the instruments or symbols 
employed. The method, as a way of 
doing things, should be distinguished 
from the symbol or the instrumentality 
employed in the process. 

Symbols are employed for three purposes: 
(1) they are used to bring certain limited 
facts and relationships into the focus of 
the scientist's attention; (2) they are 
used in the thinking process as vehicles 
for carrying on our thought processes; 
(3) they are used to store up acquired 
knowledge and to pass it on to others 
through educational processes. We shall 
come back to this in a moment. 

In physics, examples of the symbols 
employed are the laboratory apparatus, 
drawings, charts, diagrams, graphs, the 
Arabic system, and mathematical signs. 
In chemistry the symbols are much the 
same, but, in addition to the factor of 
comprehending the symbols through sight 
and hearing, we have the use of other 
sensory aids such as smell, touch, and 
taste. In geography the main symbols 
are maps and globes. In biology we have 
as symbols the animal bodies used for 
dissection, models; colored drawings, and 
the figures on microscopic plates. All 
these symbols stand for facts and rela- 
tionships in the mind of the scientist. 
In many cases the reality studied and the 
symbo! through which it is comprehended 
are practically identical, as in the case of 
certain materials employed in a laboratory 
experiment. A swinging pendulum taken 
by itself represents a bit of reality; it also 
stands for the symbol of that reality by 
means of the light it reflects to form an 
inverted image on the retina of the eye. 
Now to determine the relation between 
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the length of the pendulum and its period, 
other symbols are brought into play, such 
as: the stop watch to measure the period; 
the Arabic system to keep record of the 
periods at various lengths, and to per- 
form the operation of the square root. 
The final law representing the relationship 
between the length of the pendulum and 
the period may be expressed in a mathe- 
matical formula or in literary symbols, 
i.e., words, strewn out in a single sentence. 

If a careful study were made of the 
history and development of the sciences, 
we should find that every contribution of 
worth to science was preceded not so 
much by new methods as by new and 
more perfect symbols. Let us take an 
illustration. Primitive peoples have diff- 
culty in developing adequate symbols 
for representing quantitative relation- 
ships. Some Indian tribes of the South- 
west have been known to keep tally of 
the number of horses in their herds by 
putting a pebble into a bag for each horse. 
The Roman system of numerals represents 
a more or less complete system of numer- 
als, but one that is practically useless for 
the development of a system of mathe- 
matics or for use in science. Prior to 
the introduction of the Arabic system of 
numerals into Europe in the fifteenth 
century, there could be no arithmetic, no 
mathematics, no elaborate experiments— 
in short, no science. The modern era 
was not ushered in by anything the his- 
torians are wont to dwell upon; but, if we 
were to ascribe to any one thing this 
change in history, we should say that it 
was the introduction of the Arabic system 
into Europe. The Arabic system of nu- 
merals is the basis of arithmetic and, more 
or less remotely, of all the rest of our 
mathematics and science. Perhaps more 


than upon any other one thing, our whole 
industrial civilization depends upon a 
simple improvement in symbols, the 
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improvement of the Arabic system over 
the Roman system. Such is the impor- 
tance of symbols. Altogether too much 
emphasis has been given to Bacon's ad- 
monition ‘‘experiment, e¢xperiment.”’ 
The important thing is to have adequate 
symbols with which to carry on our experi- 
ment. It is not the method alone that 
determines the possibilities of a science; 
it is the symbols which determine the 
extent and nature of the method; these 
taken together determine the extent and 
nature of the experiment, and the degree 
to which experiment and observation can 
be carried out satisfactorily determines 
the science. 

If we examine the symbols (as they are 
used for the three purposes listed above) 
in the social sciences in contradistinction 
to the symbols used in the physical sci- 
ences, we see at once a glaring difference. 
The social sciences depend for the most 
part upon one set of symbols, literary 
symbols, which are so taken for granted 
that scarcely ever are their efficiency and 
accuracy questioned. In the physical 
sciences, language symbols play a much 
lesser réle, while the non-literary and 
non-pronounceable play a very important 
part. These non-literary symbols are 
efficient and accurate; they are very di- 
verse and are especially adapted to each 
phase of scientific procedure. Contrast 
the difference between a lecture in physics 
and a lecture in political science. The 
physicist stands in front of a blackboard 
covered with mathematical signs and 
behind a table covered with apparatus. 
All sorts of diagrams, drawings, graphs, 
pictures, models, are employed to bring a 
selected group of physical relationships 
within the comprehension of the student. 
In the lecture room of the political scien- 
tist one hears much but sees little. The 


only symbols employed are word symbols. 
An attempt is made to convey knowledge 


from speaker to listener by spoken words— 
and by words alone. The student of 
political science (at least in our univer. 
sities) acquires his knowledge through 
either the written or the spoken word, 
and he acquires his intellectual power 
through the process of self-expression by 
juggling the parts of speech around in 
sentence formation. 

Contrast again the symbols employed 
by the research man in physics with the 
research artist in political science. The 
difference is much the same: laboratory 
and mathematical symbols versus histori- 
cal sources and written evidence (word 
symbols). 

Suppose we were confronted with a list 
of all the sciences and sub-sciences and 
were given the task of listing them in the 
order of their scientific content, putting 
those sciences which are most scientific 
at the top of the list and those least scien- 
tific at the bottom. What criterion 
should we use? The writer believes 
that language symbols, for the purposes 
of developing a science, are so utterly 
crude and inadequate, so extremely inac- 
curate and unreliable, that he ventures 
the suggestion that the sciences be rated 
in the list according to the extent to which 
they employ literary symbols in compati- 
son with non-literary symbols. Those 
sciences depending most upon words 
would go to the bottom, those depending 
least upon words would go to the top. 
There is no doubt how the social sciences 
would rate in such a grouping; and within 
this group we should find economics 
ahead of sociology due to the greater use 
of statistics by the former, and perhaps 
sociology ahead of political science for 
the same reason. 

Now the question arises as to just why 
language symbols are defective in seeking 
out knowledge that can be organized into 
ascience. In making out our case against 
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the utility of word symbols in the con- 
struction of a science, we do not thereby 
suggest in the least that language symbols 
are especially defective instruments for 
use in other fields such as literary art, 
philosophy, or theology. In these three 
fields, language symbols have been found 
to be very essential. Indeed, the develop- 
ment of literature and philosophy has 
depended almost entirely upon literary 
expression. Word signs have just enough 
of that ephemeral and elusive element to 
paint word pictures which are attractive 
to the imagination and stimulating to the 
emotions. It has often been contended 
that science is but ome way to understand 
or comprehend our universe and its prob- 
lems, that the nature of matter and energy 
is more elusive than we thought, and 
that beyond the strict confines of science 
we can get a more complete picture of the 
truth by resorting to the vagueness of 
similes and metaphors. Be this as it 
may, but however much language sym- 
bols are adapted for philosophy and liter- 
ary art, they are extremely defective for 
working out a science—even a science of 
society. The difference between the 
vagueness of similes and metaphors in 
literary art and the semi-technical defini- 
tions of the social scientist is a difference 
in degree and not in kind. 

At the beginning of this paper we men- 
tioned three uses for symbols in working 
out any science, and it is suggested here 
that Ianguage symbols (no matter how 
extended the vocabulary) are utterly de- 
fective for all three purposes. The first 
of these relates to the problem of bringing 
a selected group of facts and relationships 
into the focus of the investigator's atten- 
tion. The observer may comprehend a 
vast array of quantitative relationships, 
but they remain absolutely meaningless 
until, for example, they have been tallied, 
translated into a numerical system, 


ranked, and graphed in the proper relation 
to another set of variables similarly han- 
dled. The original facts may have been 
gathered from the ends of the earth, but 
they mean nothing to the scientist until 
the proper symbols have reduced their 
significance to a sheet of paper. Better 
illustrations could be cited in comnection 
with laboratory experiments where iso- 
lated bits of reality have been cornered, 
as it were, so that they might be carefully 
examined. 

Now language is a very defective instru- 
ment to employ in bringing the materials 
of investigation (call them what you will: 
facts, realities, or relationships) into the 
focus of one’s attention, so that they can 
be comprehended. To say that language 
is defective in this sense is to put the case 
very mildly; the world is full of all sorts of 
simple and complex relationships which cannot 
be described at all through literary expression— 
even if the vocabulary were multiplied a 
hundred times. Suggest this to a gra- 
duate student whose studies have kept 
him in the library to the exclusion of the 
laboratory, and he will stare at you in 
amazement. On the other hand, how 
many times has the student of physics 
failed to comprehend a relationship after 
studying his textbook, after laboriously 
going through the diagrams, figures and 
formulas, only to understand it. when his 
teacher silently performs an experiment 
on the lecture table! 

If we were to take away literary expres- 
sion from both the physicist and the so- 
cial scientist, would the results be the 
same? It is conceivable that the physicist 
could continue his investigation and even 
his teaching, but the social scientist would 
be obliged to close up shop entirely. 

Let us take a few simple illustrations 
showing the utter inadequacy of literary 
expression to picture simple relationships 
so that the description of them could be 
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used in a practical way. Try if you can 
to describe, by means of adjectives, the 
fifty complex expressions on the face of a 
good actor who is depicting a single 
emotion. Describe to a novice, using 
only the spoken word, the multiple and 
simultaneous relationships between the 
pistons and valves of an eight cylinder 
V-type internal combustion engine. De- 
scribe the relationship between the south- 
ern coast of Australia with the northern 
coastline of Germany so that a navigator 
could throw aside his navigating instru- 
ments and follow your advice in getting 
from Melbourne to Hamburg. It was 
not so long ago that Einstein gave us the 
idea that we cannot detect either the 
velocity or the acceleration of a system 
of which we are a part unless we can ob- 
serve a portion of a different system or 
object in order to gauge our own move- 
ment and direction. If, in the realm of 
physical relationships, with all the im- 
proved apparatus of modern physics at 
our disposal, it is so difficult to compre- 
hend physical relationships, how much 
greater it must be, in the realm of human 
relationships, to understand social proc- 
esses with such crude instruments as 
literary symbols. Some facts and situa- 
tions can not be expressed at all with 
words; others can be expressed with vary- 
ing degrees of accuracy. 

Even supposing we could describe a re- 
lationship accurately or fairly accurately, 
there remains the second use to which we 
must put our symbols: namely, that of 
using them as vehicles for carrying on our 
thought processes. Without getting into 
an argument over the psychology of think- 
ing, we suggest that there is a great 
dependence of abstract thought upon 
symbols. The suggestion here is, of 
course, the familiar idea that abstract 
thinking is somewhat akin to talking to 
one’s self without making the word audi- 
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ble. At any rate, we challenge the critical 
psychologist to think without a vocabu- 
lary. It has often been said that the larger 
and richer the vocabulary the greater the 
capacity for abstract thought. Again, 


we challenge a man to perform the square | 


root of a number using Roman numerals; 
or perhaps he would prefer to invent an 
adding machine using the Roman system? 
The inference is obvious. Scientific think. 
ing can be no better than the symbols 
employed. If the symbols are defective 
or inadequate, in like measure must the 
thinking in that science be defective or 
inadequate! 

Defective symbols may interfere with 
scientific thinking in two ways. The 
symbols may be inadequate or ill adapted 
as instruments on which we tack ideas 
during the thought process, as we find 
Roman numerals defective symbols for 
carrying on long division, or as we should 
find words of five syllables defective as 
instruments carrying meaning in alge- 
braic calculations. One reason why many 
people experience difficulty in learning 
mathematics is because the symbolization 
used represents such a tremendous short- 
cut. A single letter stands for a whole 
mathematical process; this letter is ma- 
nipulated with other constants and varia- 
bles to produce a result which, in turn, is 
recognized by still another simple sign. 
So on ad infinitum. Yet what would 
happen to mathematics if mathematicians 
were not permitted to shorten their signs 
as they please? If a mathematician were 
obliged to think in terms of word sym- 
bols instead of letter and numeral symbols, 
his thinking would carry so much sign- 
freight that he would be seriously 
handicapped. 

The other reason why word thinking is 
defective is because we are brought up ina 
culture where all sorts of emotional] freight 
is attached (from earliest childhood) to 
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concocted by juggling the parts of speech 


certain word signs. This emotional 
freight is difficult to eliminate, and it 
continually interferes with accurate think- 
ing. All of us live in a world of prejudice. 
We attach our stereotypes, soaked with 
emotion, onto all sorts of symbols, both 
literary and non-literary; but our culture 
is such that prejudice, with all its emo- 
tional content, has a peculiar affinity for 
words, and the vocabulary of the social sci- 
entist is not immune from this emotional 
contamination. The essential vehicle 
which carries the antipathies and emotions 
involved in the psychology of prejudice 
is the literary symbol. It seems that the 
physical scientists have a real advantage, 
for the irresistible prejudice cannot oper- 
ate through laboratory and mathematical 
symbols. The chemist does not ridicule 
the formula of his colleague, nor does the 
engineer give vent to his ‘‘in-group atti- 
tudes’’ upon the sight of a blue-print..- 
Before we leave the idea of literary ex- 
pression as a defective instrument for 
scientific thought, one more thing should 
be mentioned. We refer to motive, which 
leads theologians and philosophers into 
habits of rationalization. Many of the 
best writings in modern thought consist 
largely of elaborate arguments to defend 
positions acquired by other than reason- 
ing processes. This includes, of course, 
the long list of classical writers in eco- 
nomic, political, and social theory who 
play such a large part in the education of 
social scientists. In one sense, it is very 
unfortunate that social scientists should 
be so steeped in the exegesis of classical 
rationalists, for the rationalist always 
writes with a case to make, he is nearly 
always deductive, and he always depends 
entirely upon the most defective of sym- 
bols—literary expression. All this tends 
to instill habits of deductive thinking 
into the mind of the student, and it leaves 
him with the idea that a science can be 


around in sentence formation. Now the 
question in point is whether the motive, 
with all psychological attachments thereto, 
does more harm to the social scientist 
than to the physical scientist. The writer 
is suggesting that it does, and that the 
reason is to be found in the use of literary 
symbols with their irresistible tendency 
toward deduction as opposed to non- 
literary symbols which tend to encourage 
induction. 

We turn now to the third use to which a 
scientist puts his symbols, that of storing 
up his knowledge for future reference and 
for passing it on to others in that process 
we call education. When an explorer 
discovers for the first time certain geo- 
graphic relationships, he charts a map 
and thereby conveys to others the knowl- 
edge he has gained. Now maps are 
imperfect instruments for portraying geo- 
graphic relationships, for all of them 
contain more or less distortion; neverthe- 
less, maps are so superior to word-signs 
for representing geographic facts that we 
judge the effectiveness of a teacher of 
geography by the way in which he uses his 
maps and globes. The development of 
the science of geography is synonymous 
with the development of the art of map 
making. 

When an inventor discovers a new device 
for doing work efficiently, he does not 
write a description of it for the patent 
bureau; he presents a model. The model 
is the non-literary symbol of the inven- 
tor’s idea, and there will be no mistake 
on the part of future generations as to 
just what his idea was. 

When a social scientist gets a new idea, 
he writes a book. His contemporaries 
criticise it, ignore it, or praise it. In the 
following generation, other writers in the 
same field tell their contemporaries how 
the writer was completely misunderstood 
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by his own generation, and they all set 
out to interpret just what the original 
author really meant. When these nu- 
merous re-interpretations have been ex- 
amined, they are all found to be different, 
so that, in the course of a century or so, 
we have developed whole cults out of the 
exegesis of a single text. 

In recent years, there has been much 
criticism of teaching methods in history 
and the social sciences in our universities. 
The lecture method and reading courses 
have been special targets for abuse. Yet 
out of all the experiments, have we 
evolved anything radically better in the 
way of teaching methods? There has 
been much ado about stimulating a ‘‘good 
discussion,"’ as though a really good dis- 
cussion were something very much to be 
desired. The lecture, the reading and the 
discussion are all carried on by the same 
defective symbols, which are utterly in- 
adequate for both research and education. 

Before taking up the question of de- 
vising non-literary or non-pronounceable 
symbols especially adapted for research 
and education in the social sciences, let us 
now approach the whole problem from 
another angle. 

Modern theoretical physics has given 
us the concept of a four-dimensional uni- 
verse, a universe wherein time becomes 
the fourth dimension, and wherein reJa- 
tionships with respect to time and space 
become of great importance. Now surely 
one of the purposes of science is to bring 
some knowledge of this four-dimensional 
world within the comprehension of man- 
kind. To this end, modern physicists 
have invented symbols peculiar to them- 
selves with which they have succeeded 
in replacing Newtonian mechanics with 
the theory of relativity. Any body of 
knowledge which involves multiple re- 
lationships and the time element is exceed- 
ingly difficult to comprehend—and the 
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symbols for this purpose must needs be 
complex. Let us then approach the 
problem of comprehending the world with 
respect to the number of dimensions in- 
volved, and judge our systems of symbols 
by the number of dimensions they 
represent. 

We might conceive of plane geometry 
as that body of knowledge which involves 
two-dimensional relationships; solid ge- 
ometry as involving three-dimensional 
relationships; and non-Euclidian geometry 
as involving four-dimensional relation- 
ships. How about the symbols of these 
three? We comprehend plane geometry 
through the use of lines drawn upon a 
flat surface; as such, they are two-dimen- 
sional symbols. Likewise we compre- 
hend solid geometry by the use of three- 
dimensional symbols, such as blocks of 
wood cut in various shapes as models that 
we can see and feel in three dimensions. 
In addition, we construct a three-dimen- 
sional symbol on a flat surface by shading 
the picture in order to get the three- 
dimensional effect for the eye. In algebra 
we can have equations in any dimension 
we like by simply stepping up the expo- 
nent: quadratic equations have two vari- 
ables representing geometric elements in 
two-dimensional space, cubic equations 
have three variables representing geomet- 
ric elements in three-dimensional space, 
and so on. 

It is suggested here that possibly we 
ought to judge the scientific value of 
symbols in terms of the number of dimen- 
sions they represent: the more dimensions 
they involve, the more effective they are 
in revealing the nature of this world to 
man. Or we might set up another cri- 
terion and say that the best laboratory 
symbols are those which most closely 
resemble the reality they are used to 
represent. 

With this idea in mind, let us take an- 
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other look at the social sciences with 
their literary symbols and at the physical 
sciences with their laboratory, mathe- 
matical, and non-literary symbols. The 
fundamental unit for the former is the 
letter, a two-dimensional symbol which 
involves the length and breadth of a mark 
on a flat surface. Although but two- 
dimensional, it must stand for all con- 
cepts, all relationships, all facts, all real- 
ities, whether they are two-dimensional, 
three-dimensional, or four-dimensional. 
Turning to the laboratory, we see all 
experiments conducted in three dimen- 
sions; the apparatus can be comprehended 
by the eye in three dimensions, and when 
the time element becomes a factor in the 
complicated formula, the fourth dimension 
becomes involved. 

The two-dimensional letter conveys 
meaning when grouped into words, and 
the words when grouped into sentences 
according to the accepted rules of gram- 
mar and rhetoric. The unit for convey- 
ing ideas is the clause or sentence rather 
than the letter or word. Let us then 
examine the utility of the sentence in the 
realm where it is used almost exclusively 
(and never without criticism) in the his- 
torical aspects of the social sciences. The 
writer trusts that it will not be necessary 
to reopen the old argument about the 
difference between history and social 
science. To many historians the true 
worth of political science is to be found 
only in its historical phases; and for some 
political scientists history alone provides 
the raw materials for their science. A 
great deal that passes for political science 
was put together by the historical method 
and not by any particular scientific 
method. The writer has no particular 
criticism to make of the historical method 
except the last step in that method: 
namely, the writing of the narrative, not 
because we are unable to make good 


narratives, but because the best narrative 
in the world is, at best, a most crude and 
cumbersome instrument for picturing that 
huge drama of mankind we are wont to 
call history. 

Suppose we represent this huge drama 
as a cone lying on its side whose apex 
extends backward into the remote past 
where the record is meager, and when 
social, ‘political, economic and religious 
institutions were primitive and undiffer- 
entiated. The time element will be rep- 
resented by a line drawn from the apex to 
the center of the base, and the area of the 
base is the contemporary stage of present 
day civilization. Presumably we could 
cut through the cone at successive points 
parallel to the base and envisage a cross 
section of history; as it were, for any 
particular period; the area of each succes- 
sive stage would be smaller as we progress 
from the base to the apex. Considering 
time as the fourth dimension, this huge 
drama of mankind is played in four 
dimensions. 

Let us consider further that, as we gaze 
upon the base of the cone, we see the 
picture of contemporary civilization as a 
huge mosaic. Each piece in the mosaic is 
three dimensional and dynamic and rep- 
resents some phase of current history in 
action, or some human institution in 
action. Thus three pieces of mosaic 
might represent, respectively, the func- 
tioning of a political institution in one 
country, the functioning of a social 
institution of a second country, and 
the functioning of an economic insti- 
tution in still a third country. If we 
scrape off one of the dynamic pieces on the 
last mosaic picture, we see behind it the 
crystallized bit of mosaic of preceding 
history for that particular institution. 
If we follow up this process, we establish 
a sort of thread running from the present 
into the past for a given institution or a 
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given phase of history. Now historical 
narratives give us the threads we have 
suggested here, but how broken and dis- 
torted do these historical threads become 
in their transfer from the mind of the his- 
torian to the mind of the student. 

An historian who follows up the sources 
pertaining to a number of threads lying 
close together acquires some degree of 
perspective both as to area and as to 
depth (time), but perspective of this sort, 
which gives a fairly accurate picture of a 
limited field for a limited period, takes 
many years of arduous labor. This ac- 
counts for the difficulty of finding excel- 
lent historians among young men. 

Now the sentence is an instrument 
adapted only to very specific narratives. 
Each sentence has but one subject and one 
predicate; we can talk about only one 
thing at a time, although in this world a 
thousand processes are proceeding dynam- 
ically and simultaneously. The excel- 
lence of the narrative varies inversely with 
the area which the historian attempts to 
cover. All of us are prone to think as a 
one-track mind because we are forced to 
use a one-track symbolization. As far as 
history is concerned, we are looking suc- 
cessively down each of the threads and 
not comprehending the picture of the 
mosaics. The one-track narrative has 
habituated the human race since the 
beginning of written history to one-track 
thinking. We laboriously pursue suc- 
cessive phases of history along certain 
threads and, as the last narrative opens up 
a fresh vista, the other vistas become dim 
and hazy in our memory. I¢ és absolutely 
impossible for the human mind to comprehend 
multiple and simultaneous processes by means 
of literary symbols. Yet the world moves 
along only through multiple and simulta- 
neous processes, and it is the relative 
positions of multiple and simultaneous 
developments that are important. The 


thread that represents the growth of a 
given institution is not a straight and 
narrow path; it is exceedingly devious, 
winding and twisting, a single one divid- 
ing into many or many merging into one. 
Thus we live in a world of four dimensions, 
but try to comprehend its multiple and 
simultaneous relationships by means of a 
two-dimensional symbolization. 

Observe the plight of the historian who 
attempts a general narrative covering a 
wide area. Suppose he writes a general 
European history. After dealing in a 
few scattered generalities, he gets down 
to business and gives us a little narrative 
in the political history of one country, 
then retraces his steps and takes up the 
social or economic history of the same 
country, after which he jumps across the 
Rhine and does the same trick for another 
country or region, retracing his steps for 
the same period with a different point of 
view. It is absolutely impossible to 
write a narrative which gives us simulta- 
neously the political, social, economic 
and cultural history of any country—not 
to mention the task involved with a 
dozen countries. 

It is a great fallacy to suppose that any 
institution or set of institutions can be 
isolated from the rest and dealt with alone 
so as to give either historical perspective 
or to provide materials for a social science. 
The important thing is, not that a par- 
ticular institution flowered and matured 
in a given country in a given decade, but 
that it matured with the aid of contem- 
porary institutions which contributed 
to its development, or that it matured 
just in time to effect changes in new 
directions. All things are relative, and 
the relative positions of the many phases 
of human institutions with respect to time, 
place and other institutions are just as 
important in the realm of social science as 
are the relative positions of physical ob- 
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jects in the realm of physical science. The 

description of a particular institution, in a 
particular country at a particular time, 
taken by itself means nothing; but the 
description of the manner in which that 
institution acts, reacts and counter-reacts 
with a half dozen contemporary insti- 
tutions throughout a large territory may 
mean a great deal. 

The social sciences did not differentiate 
into a host of special fields because there 
was any particular advantage in dealing 
with human institutions piece-meal, but 
because the wretched tools that the social 
scientists had to use (literary symbols) 
were so crude that they could only be 
handled in that fashion. There are cer- 
tain physical limitations connected with 
literary expression which chain us within 
the confines of our several special fields. 
We can read so many words per minute, 
and we have but a limited number of 
minutes in which to read. Furthermore, 
much that passes for history and social 
science is cluttered up with plagiarism and 
repetition, while the sources are numerous 
beyond calculation. 

Five centuries ago, the invention of 
printing was a great boon to the multipli- 
cation of the written word, and thereby a 
great influence in the spread of knowledge 
and enlightenment, a great liberation from 
ignorance. Yet all things are relative. 
Today scholars are buried in a very sea of 
words; their symbols are no longer a lib- 
erating force; instead, their very inefh- 
ciency and inadequacy have chained us 
all within the confines of our own special 
fields so that none of us can comprehend a 
mosaic large enough to understand the 
civilization in which we live. 

The greatest of the scholastics was 
Thomas Acquinas, who wrote his Rule of 
Princes in the thirteenth century. Like 
the scholars of today, Thomas took his 
words very seriously, and, like them, he 
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was a rapid reader. It is probable that 
the reading rate per minute for Thomas 
was about eight words per second, the 
average for academic people today. The 
works of Thomas Acquinas, written 
more than six centuries ago, are always 
listed among the classics in political 
science. Have political thinkers during 
the course of these 650 years improved 
upon the symbols of this scholastic and 
in the efficiency of their use? The word 
symbols are the same, except that our 
modern vocabularies are more extended, 
more precise, and more sophisticated; but 
the efficiency in terms of reading rate 
remains the same, and their adaptability 
for picturing given relationships is as 
inadequate as ever. 

What of the improvement of symbols in 
the fields of physics, chemistry, biology 
and mathematics during these same 650 
years? In these fields, we have passed 
from Roman numerals to adding machines, 
from arithmetic to Einsteinian mathe- 
matics, from the vision of the naked eye 
to the microscope and telescope, from the 
cellar of the alchemist to the modern 
laboratory. 

Thus we are confronted with the social 
sciences using as their main tools two- 
dimensional literary symbols which, in 
the physical sciences, long since have been 
relegated to play a minor and supple- 
mentary réle. We are left with the task 
of comprehending a four-dimensional 
world of human relationships by means 
of a two-dimensional system. 

Recapitulating: the social scientist is 
handicapped because: (1) He cannot by 
means of literary expression bring into 
the focus of his attention certain facts and 
relationships concerning human affairs. 
This is especially true of multiple and 
simultaneous relationships, which must 
remain forever beyond the ken of man 
until a more adequate symbolization is 
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invented. (2) Even those simpler facts 
which he does marshall together imper- 
fectly on the written page cannot be 
handled scientifically because he thinks 
in terms of clumsy and defective symbols 
which possess many psychological dis- 
advantages. (3) Though he_ gathers 
much reliable data after many years of 
experience and observation, and after 
using utmost skill in literary expression, 
he experiences great difficulty in trans- 
mitting his knowledge to others exactly 
as he understands it himself. At best, 
the transmission of social science materials 
and ideas by means of literary expression 
is a very inefficient and defective process. 

We now come to the question as to 
whether it is possible for the social scien- 
tist to invent a more adequate system of 
symbols especially adapted to his materials, 
and if so, what will be the nature of such 
a system. The economists, followed by 
the sociologists, have already led the 
way to the extent they have utilized sta- 
tistics. No doubt the use of statistics 
will increase, and perhaps we shall de- 
velop special branches of mathematics 
adapted for social science purposes; but 
the writer is of the opinion that statistics 
must be supplemented by another sort of 
symbol that will more adequately repre- 
sent multiple and simultaneous processes 
involving several branches of the social 
sciences. We suggest the following char- 
acteristics of such a symbolization: (1) 
They must be moving or dynamic sytabols. 
With literary symbols the word-signs 
remain stationary while the eye muscles 
move to and fro; this should be reversed: 
the symbols should move and the eye 
muscles remain relatively stationary. (2) 
The symbols should be multiple and simul- 
taneous in the sense that movements of 
symbols representing different processes 
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will take place at the same time. (3) 
They will be non-pronounceable symbols. 
(4) The new symbols will have to depend 
for their representation upon complicated 
mechanical devices. 

If such a symbolization should be 
worked out, it might lead to an integra- 
tion of the social sciences and give us a 
more complete and unified picture of the 
intricacies of society. Now some one 
will ask whether the human mind has 
the capacity for grasping the meaning 
from any such complicated set of symbols. 
The answer to that is that no one knows 
what are the possibilities of the human 
mind, once it is liberated from the crude- 
ness and inefficiency of literary symbols 
and given a more perfect instrument on 
which to operate. Some psychologists 
have estimated that the efficiency of the 
human mind is, at best, as low as five 
per cent. Certainly, there must be some 
relationship between the efficiency of the 
mind and the adequacy of the symbols 
employed in the thinking process. If we 
were to improve the symbols so as to step 
up the efficiency of the thinking apparatus 
from five per cent to twenty per cent, we 
could then learn as much history, political 
science, sociology, and economics in one 
semester as we now learn in four, and 
comprehend the whole far better than 
we do now. 

Never in the history of the world has 
there seemed to be such a discrepancy in 
the maturity of the physical sciences com- 
pared to that of the social sciences, be- 
tween the results of laboratory research 
and library research, between the ma- 
chine and the institution. Never before 
has there seemed to be such a need for 
integrating the social sciences—and never 
an age so rich in suggestions for inventing 
the needed symbolization! 
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IS SOCIAL WORK SOCIALLY IMMORAL? 
JUNE PURCELL GUILD 


College of William and Mary 


ORE years ago than it is necessary 

to confess here, and soon after I 

began to call myself a professional 
social worker, a friend said to me, ‘‘Get 
out of social work for social work is fun- 
damentally immoral.”’ 

I did not know exactly what that friend 
meant. But in time I began to glimpse 
the truth. The present depression has 
at last made it all clear. 

The exigencies of married life in the 
intervening years have carried me across 
the continent and back, into many com- 
munities North and South, and the neces- 
sities of the case have also provided or 
compelled professional participation in a 
wide variety of social work activities. 
As a social work volunteer, committee 
member, board member, staff member, 
supervisor, executive, teacher, experience 
has been gained in agencies dealing with 
children and adults, with dependents and 
delinquents. The experience has been 
not only in relief work but in research 
and institutional work, and in that variety 
of recreational and group work so opti- 
mistically referred to as ‘‘character build- 
ing."’ Several important kinds of social 
activity have been vicariously explored 
through the active participation of family 
and friends.—Perhaps it needs to be added 
that all this runs true tc the social work 
pattern.—For one reason or another social 


workers are likely to change jobs fre- 
quently and to associate clannishly to- 
gether wherever they are— 

But the cumulative effect of these many 
years of service and a close hand contact 
with three industrial depressions—euphe- 
mistically described by many social work- 
ers as unemployment “‘emergencies’’—have 
made me realize that there is an endlessly 
repetitive quality in social work and that, 
in spite of many high sounding phrases 
and notable exceptions to the contrary, 
social work is largely alleviatory and not 
preventive; and centers most of its efforts 
on problems resulting from poverty, or 
problems which cause poverty. 

No work, irregular work, low wages, 
no wages: What is the measurable con- 
tribution of social work to an understand- 
ing social treatment of these? 

Though I do not admit the truth of the 
indictment that ‘“‘social work is funda- 
mentally immoral’’ I am persuaded that 
the present contributions of the case work 
method, which is the foundation tech- 
nique of social work, are insignificant to 
human welfare. If I felt that this were 
necessarily and unavoidably so I should 
agree that social work is so fundamentally 
immoral that persons of intellectual 
honesty would not care to be affiliated 
with it. 

But even though social work as exem- 
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plified particularly in the case work 
method has not been worth its cost to the 
contributing public, up to now, I sincerely 
believe it is possible for it to become the 
most effective force in society for the re- 
habilitation of individuals and conditions. 
I deny the right of persons untrained in 
social work to criticize its methods and 
accomplishments; they rarely understand 
what they are talking about. Most of 
those engaged in what has recently come 
to be called the profession of social work 
are so near their problems, so enmeshed in 
an interlocking complication of organiza- 
tion details that they rarely look at their 
activities with analytical eyes. They are 
satisfied to cling with blind devotion and a 
kind of harassed faith to the phrase ‘‘con- 
structive social work’’ with little concern 
for the construction of a comprehensive 
plan for social betterment. 

As I see it, the truth needs to be faced, 
especially by social workers, else the 
critics of the present accomplishments of 
social work will multiply and delay or 
destroy possible future accomplishments. 

What is the basis of social work, the 
essential method of helping people which 
distinguishes social work from other 
services to mankind and which, though 
not yet ready with many proofs of ac- 
complishments, may justify itself in the 
future? The particular tool of social work 
is the case method whereby the problems 
of people are studied, one by one, and 
adjustments made, one by one. In other 
words, social case work by a series of 
processes such as interviewing people, 
verifying, analyzing, and recording data, 
planning treatment, and securing the 
codperation of those in distress, their 
relatives, friends, employers, doctors, law- 
yers, et al., brings individuals into more 
harmonious relationship to their environ- 
ment, or, prevents them from later be- 
coming the clients of social agencies. 
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As a means of understanding and treat- 

ing the problems of people, case work is 
scientific and indispensable. Physicians, 
lawyers, ministers, teachers could profit- 
ably make far greater use of its methods 
than they do. Even in a Utopian society 
where all group problems have been 
miraculously solved, social case work 
would still be necessary in understanding 
and treating the personal maladjustments 
arising from physical, emotional, and 
intelligence defects. In general the vaga- 
ries and eccentricities of human nature 
need, and no doubt always will need, 
individual consideration—or case work— 
which makes use of all known sources of 
helpfulness. Much of the social work 
which is done today attempts to make use 
of this technique; some types of commu- 
nity organization and recreational work 
done on a group basis wold be vastly im- 
proved by a more liberal use of case work 
methods. 

Nor can any one, in my opinion, raise a 
valid criticism against the good intentions 
of social case workers, generally. They 
are sincerely interested in their ‘‘clients,”’ 
i.e., those they are trying to help. Social 
case workers as a group are indeed almost 
obsessed with a kind of frantic zeal to 
visit their clients, to discuss their prob- 
lems, to protect them, to rehabilitate 
them, to adjust them, to hold conferences 
about them. 

Unquestionably there is another side 
which needs to be told. 

When case loads are at their lowest, i.e., 
between periods of depression, there are 
always many more active cases in the 
current files of social agencies than they 
are able to study intensively and treat 
successfully. There is nothing wrong 
with the method, but it is impractical 
considering the constant volume of human 
distress. The skill and the time needed 
to untangle difficulties of human behavior 
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and to bring persons into ‘‘harmonious 
relationship with their social environ- 
ment,’’ even under normally favorable 
case work conditions, prevents many 
triumphant readjustments. Yet over- 
worked social workers do occasionally 
reconstruct personalities through patient 
and sympathetic effort in spite of the laws 
of heredity, and unfavorable social con- 
ditions . . Possibly it should be 
admitted that some of these adjustments 
would come about anyway, without the 
social worker’s activity, through other 
channels . . I knew a case worker 
many years ago who always tried to wait 
for several weeks before going out on a 
“complaint’’ or ‘‘application’’ on the 
theory that many of the situations, by the 
mere passage of time, would right them- 
selves.—And right he was, although most 
of us said he was a poor case worker. Of 
that I am not so sure now . . Serv- 
ice as well as alms may pauperize . 

But it is the occasional glorious victory 
of the case work technique that looms so 
large in annual reports and conference 
papers, and which, I am afraid, clouds 
the vision of social workers when they 
start to measure their total results. 

When social case loads are at their top- 
most peak, standards of case work per- 
formance practically disappear. In the 
last year and a half the number of cases 
per worker has more than doubled and 
tripled. This means that the individual 
human problems presented, receive at 
best only cursory consideration; case 
planning practically ceases; and social 
energy centers on reducing the bill for 
material relief, and keeping down the 
number of bread lines. And that is by 
no means the worst of it. When, if ever, 
the present depression has disappeared, 
the case workers of the country will ex- 
cuse and defend poor case work for years 
to come because ‘‘that case was opened 
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during the depression.’’ I have been 
through it several times and with social] 
conditions as they are, it is all inevitable. 

But the irony of it all is that with case 
loads high and social agencies actually 
swamped with work, only a fragment of 
the total group needing understanding 
treatment and jobs,—and their American 
substitute charitable relief,—ever asks for 
help at the application desk of the ap- 
proved social agency. A comprehensive 
social plan is needed to adjust over 7,000,- 
ooo workers—more or less—who need 
jobs, and to rehabilitate their 7,000,000 
families—more or less,—a plan which 
will prevent a similar economic debacle 
in the future. In general, there are more 
than three and one-half times as many 
families now receiving relief than two 
years ago, and the amount of relief is 
ranging about four times as high in the 
regular agencies which have at least 
minimum social work standards. Not to 
per cent of those out of work are included 
in the figures of those now receiving 
relief with even a scrap of constructive 
social case work. 

Social work, in my opinion, is not meet- 
ing the challenge in the economic situa- 
tion. Social work is not to be blamed 
for its failure to do the impossible but 
heavy censure may properly be laid at its 
door on two counts. First, social workers 
claim too much, they do not frankly 
recognize and publicly admit the inade- 
quacies of their methods; and second, they 
are failing to do some of the fundamental 
things they could do. 

Social workers are by nature incurably 
optimistic. They will drudge through 
three or four unemployment depressions 
and prepare to tail-spin into another and 
yet they are always taken by surprise and 
call the period an ‘‘emergency.’’ They 
enjoy expressing themselves through an 
absorption in the lives of others and do 
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it so completely that an occasional suc- 
cessful termination to a case satisfies them 
and renews their hope for thousands of 
others. They are so engrossed with the 
details of their programs that they do 
little regular research on their records; 
they are so busy with the individual case 
that they speculate little’on what a cross 
section of cases would disclose as to per- 
manent social results. Some of them do 
see the significance—and the insignifi- 
cance—of their efforts, but many case 
workers, those out on the firing lines, are 
young, inexperienced in life, and untutored 
in social and economic theory. They 
do not know, and they care less, what 
these present social cases have to do with 
underconsumption or overproduction, 
with tariffs and the balance of trade, with 
the mechanization and the possible stabi- 
lization of industry. 

Then, too, social workers are caught in 
the web of economic determinism which 
always acts as a powerful restraint on 
independent thinking and acting. Social 
work—and that increasingly means social 
workers’ salaries, and their traveling and 
multiple conference expenses, as well as 
service to clients,—is made possible 
through the contributions of rich people 
and rich corporations. Is it any wonder 
that the social worker hesitates to admit 
that charity is often a cheap subsidy 
paid by big business as a substitute for 
regular work and living wages? It may 
not be possible for social work to cof- 
tinue if social workers say very much 
about the human suffering caused by 
alternating periods of long hours of work, 
the ‘‘stretch-out,’’ and involuntary un- 
employment; about the phenomenon of 
the underpayment of women workers and 
the forced labor of children in industry 
which suffers from cyclical, seasonal, and 
technological unemployment of men. 
But if social workers, who know why the 








poor are poor, are content to prate of 
‘‘adjusting personalities’’ when there is 
no longer any hope that there will ever 
be enough work to go around, what dif- 
ference does it make whether social work 
lives or not? 

This is not the whole story, either. 
There are things which social workers can 
safely do but which, for the most part, 
they fail to do. Many of them are so 
fearful of disclosing confidential informa- 
tion in their case records that they do 
nothing to educate the public on social 
conditions. Identifying personal infor- 
mation about clients should under no 
circumstances be made public. This is 
never necessary. The stories may easily 
be disguised, or many stories may be 
made into a picture of general social con- 
ditions which would help to startle the 
public mind into a realization of the pub- 
lic’s responsibility. But the agencies 
are ‘‘too busy’’ with individual cases, or 
too indifferent, or too fearful of their jobs, 
to do this. The growth of the commu- 
nity chest movement has further decreased 
the educational work of agencies on social 
problems because there is a tendency for 
contributors to hold the central fund ac- 
countable for everything and for the 
agencies to feel less responsibility than 
formerly to keep in touch with their 
financial supporters. 

The conclusion to all this logically 
follows: Social work is a valuable tool in 
adjusting people but its accomplishments 
are largely hypothetical in the field of 
economic distress; remove economic diffi- 
culties and most people succeed or fail 
without asking social agencies to adjust 
them The regrettable thing 
about case work is that its use is restricted 
too largely to ‘‘welfare’’ agencies which 
can never have a _ wide, popular 


appeal... 
Then, the existence of an activity which 
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honeycombs the country and spends scores 
of millions of dollars annually on human 
welfare lulls the people into a sense of 
comfortable security which present eco- 
nomic conditions do not warrant. 

Lastly, but by no means least, we social 
workers need to make a case study of our- 
selves including perhaps a psycho-analyti- 
cal review of our repressions and our 
motives. We need to remind ourselves 
forcefully and without ceasing that buried 
in agency files is abundant material dealing 
directly and positively with social condi- 
tions and the complex causes of human 
woe, and that to make social work truly 
effective in relieving and preventing dis- 
tress that material must be used. Failure 
to make a wide use of that material re- 
duces most social work to a “‘petty round 
of kind deeds’’ to a few individuals and of 
no particular social consequence, whatever. 


Honest answers to certain questions 
may help to bring us to the point of seeing 
the need of social reforms,—in which 
social workers take a definite part,—as 
well as the need for the continuing help 
of individuals, one by one. Is not eco- 
nomic insufficiency, directly or indirectly, 
at the basis of much of the human suffering 
or maladjustment with which we are 
dealing? What percentage of the human 
suffering in the country do we deal with? 
Of the cases we contact what percentage 
are adjusted through our efforts? What 
have we done specifically to prevent eco- 
nomic depressions? What, if anything, 
are we prepared to do in the future to 
make work regular and wages,—as dis- 
tinguished from wage-rates,—cover the 
necessities, and some of the luxuries, of 
life? 


WANTED—AN EFFECTIVE SPUR FOR SOCIAL VALUES 
AUBREY W. WILLIAMS 


Wisconsin Conference of Social Work 


HE root questions asked, or implied, 
in every effort of a social better- 
ment character are—‘‘Do these con- 


ditions need to exist?’’ ‘‘Do men have to 
walk the streets in search of work when 
men need the things which idle machines 
and capital can supply?’’ ‘‘Do we need 
to have children brought into existence 
with feeble minds when we have at our 
beck and call knowledge as well as ways 
and means of preventing this inhuman 
happening?’ ‘‘Do we need to have 2,500 
children hauled before the Juvenile Court 
when we have demonstrated ways and 
means of prevention?’ ‘“‘Is there any- 
thing in the necessity of the case that we 
Should have 50 of every 100 paroled 
prisoners returned for another term to our 


already overpopulated prisons, or 30 out 
of every 100 boys returned to reformatories 
after being placed on probation?’’ “‘Is 
it inevitable that there should always be 
certain families that must be maintainedy 
year after year at public expense?’’ ‘‘Are 
bad housing conditions a necessary evil 
of urban life?’’ ‘“‘Is it inevitable that 
certain sections of a city become seques- 
tered breeding places for delinquency and 
crime?’ 

It may be that these and other ‘‘wry and 
crooked gnarls and knobs’’ are a part of 
the organic and ordained nature of things, 
and that Sumner of Yale, writing back in 
1883, was right after all when he said: 


The great stream of time and earthly things will 
sweep on just the same in spite of us. It bears 
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with it now all errors and follies of the past, the 
wreckage of all the philosophies, the fragments of all 
civilizations, the wisdom of all abandoned ethical 
systems, the debris of all the institutions, and the 
penalties of all the mistakes . . . . Everyone of us 
is a child of his age and can not get out of it. He is 
in the stream and is swept along with it. Therefore 
the tide will not be changed by us. 


Fortunately for our times, fifty years 
full of rich achievements, in which man 
has consciously made over his material 
and physical world and has redirected 
and rearranged his world of human rela- 
tionships, have gone by since Sumner 
wrote down his dismal thoughts on the 
‘‘absurd attempt to make the world over.” 


CERTAIN PERENNIAL SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


It nevertheless remains true that we 
seem to have certain social, economic, and 
political problems which exist year after 
year. In a time characterized by indus- 
trial prosperity and expansion, there 
stalks the specter of the unemployed. 
Charity and relief giving increase in the 
midst of a national surplus of food stuffs; 
delinquency and crime grow apace be- 
side an ever increasing devotion to the 
arts and cultural things; wastage of human 
life as well as of precious natural resources 
is to be seen on all sides while the sciences 
of hygiene and conservation are every- 
where on the ascendancy. Moreover, 
we are daily told that certain of our basic 
institutions are in the process of breaking 
down. ‘‘The family,’’ Professor Ogburn 
declares, ‘‘has had all of its binding ties 
weakened save that one historically al- 
ways its weakest bond—the affectional 
tie."’ Divorce grows at a desperate rate. 
Religion, its major spokesmen say, has 
lost its hold upon the people’s minds, and 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick reluctantly 
admits that religion in America desper- 
ately needs to be humanized, and goes on 
to say ‘‘the most appalling thing about 
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some of our churches is that they are not 
interested in spiritual life." 

Our schools, at least in the opinion of 
some of its ablest spokesmen, are failing 
to give that training to the young which 
will successfully relate them to the adult 
life which, in a few years, they must take 
a responsible part in. 


The program of the ‘old school’’’, writes Joseph - 


K. Hart, ‘‘with its institutional tyrannies has ceased 
to be universally convincing. Children rebel against 
it, adults make light of it—when they are safely be- 
yond its reach—and most communities find themselves 
in the curiously ambiguous position of paying large 
sums for the support of schools for the product of 
which they have very little use." 


Another professor, in the Department of 
Education of an Eastern University, states 
that he ‘‘doubts whether or not, with all 
the new equipment which schools have 
acquired in the last quarter of a century, 
the quality of instruction has been im- 
proved very much, if at all.”’ 

Added to these deep-seated problems 
that plague our major institutions is the 
conviction now becoming wide-spread 
that we are fast becoming a spiritually 
bankrupt people, that the meaning of life 
is fast slipping from our fingers. In a 
typical expression of this, Mr. Joseph 
Wood Krutch in ‘The Modern Temper”’ 
declares: ‘‘Man has no reason to suppose 
that his own life has any more meaning 
than the life of the humblest insect that 
crawls from one annihilation to another.”’ 

In such a world, with the loveliness of 
the flowers, the lure of ideals, the thrill of 
friendships, the joy of discovered truth 
would, in the estimation of some, be 
meaningless and ultimately cruel. 


MEN REFRAIN FROM ATTACKING BASIC SOCIAL 
ILLS 


Nevertheless, in spite of the apparent 


emphasis as indicated by the prevalence of 
organized efforts for human betterment, 
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we seem to be content to pass up those 
more vital problems and as individuals, 
organizations, and communities, elect 
to spend our energies in behalf of those 
more superficial parts of the real problems 
of our day. Men still will do more for 
one crippled child that they see or even 
are told about than they will do to support 
research that digs at a discovery of the 
specific germ which causes infantile para- 
lysis. Men generally will not stand by 
and see a man's family suffer through his 
inability to find work. They will wil- 
lingly give generously of time as well as 
money to relieve the individual case of 
such a distressed family. But ask these 
same men to take a stand against the 
current prevalence of unemployment and 
work for measures to stabilize industry 
and thus prevent this man's family from 
getting into such a troublous state and 
they will do very little. This all in the 
face of a broadly recognized attitude that 
to cure typhoid fever without purifying 
the water and milk is foolhardy; that to 
make educational adjustments for feeble- 
minded children without taking measures 
to stop the increase of their kind is but to 
fool ourselves; that to build institutions 
to incarcerate delinquents, criminals, and 
the general group of socially incapable 
without making an effort to stop them on 
their way to these institutions is wasteful 


stupidity. 
THE PART PLAYED BY VILLAGE MIND 


The trouble lies, doubtless, in the fact 
that in our attack of social problems, we 
are failing to use the methods that have 
been developed in our day to get at our 
social and economic ills and choose to 
employ the tools of and to think in terms 
that characterized the village and frontier 
life that until very recently was the cru- 
cible in which all such problems were 
resolved. Industrially, we have travelled 


far from those village days. Culturally, 
also, life in the metropolitan centers has 
little now in common with the folk-ways 
that characterized the homespun culture 
of a ‘‘son of the middle border,’’ but in 
the realm of our social and economic 
thinking, we are still largely conditioned 
by the social and economic structures, 
usages, and philosophies of the early 
American village. By and large, men 
still believe that ‘‘the man who wants to 
can find work.’’ The majority of us still 
feel no great social guilt when we send our 
children off to school with heavy colds to 
broadcast among the other children. We 
still fondly hold to the euphemism that 
America is the land of opportunity and 
that every boy and girl has an equal chance 
at the good things of life and that by dint 
of individual industry he can set his mark 
and achieve it. We still tacitly hold 
that there is personal sin in delinquency 
and crime, and we still look down upon 
the poor, the indigent, and the impover- 
ished, and the aged; even the dependent 
child does not altogether escape a com- 
munity stigma. This, in spite of half a 
century of intensive and enlightening 
effort to reveal the causes of poverty, 
crime, delinquency, and disease! 


SOCIAL SCIENCE DEVELOPED 


This state of affairs would not be so 
blameworthy had there not come into 
existence during the past fifty years a 
thorough-going methodology of approach 
and attack of social problems, for we have 
witnessed the birth and development of a 
veritable science of work for human bet- 
terment. Each of the major segments of 
human needs has had focused upon it 
through public and private effort, work 
to make it square with the needs of men 
and women of our time. The modern 
municipality has been attacked by the 
City Planner, the Sanitary Engineer, the 













































other specialists who strive to make these 
modern centipedes fit men’s needs, as- 
pirations, and capacities. Our schools 
have been plied with the School Architect, 
School Hygienists, and Sanitation Experts. 
An army of teacher training units have 
been at work refining the technique of 
instruction. The same is true in the field 
of industry. The efficiency engineers, 
management specialists, and personnel 
managers have all made substantial con- 
tributions toward the critical problem of 
unemployment and stabilization of indus- 
try. So with recreation, for here during 
the last quarter of a century we have 
witnessed the development of a tested 
procedure providing worthwhile use of 
leisure time. The difficult task of hand- 
Jing the problem child has been given 
wide and intensive attention, with the 
results that a trustworthy set of guiding 
principles have been worked out. Com- 
munities with children for whom homes 
must be found, children born out of wed- 
lock, children who are being neglected 
by their own parents, delinquent children, 
or children who are mentally defective, 
now have available for their direction 
in all such work an approved and de- 
monstratively sound science of children’s 
work. In the field covering the whole 
group of the socially incapable there has 
grown up during the last fifty years the 
practice of organized social work. This 
modern approach to the problems of the 
poor, the aged, the dependent, the de- 
linquent, numbers amongst others in its 
related task the biologist with his ruth- 
less search for facts, the educationalist 
with his particularized program of edu- 
cational opportunity in which the indivi- 
dual children’s needs are the prime con- 
sideration; the judiciary, in which the 
total situation and environment of the 
offender is taken account of and in which 





Public Health Official, and a score of 
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the welfare of the individual is considered 
as well as the welfare of society. This 
whole development is available to com- 
munities. What is true in the fields of 
social work, community health, munici- 
pal government, industry, and recreation 
is equally true of the fields of city planning 
town and rural relations, library, religious 
work, and practically every other field 
of vital interest and community activity. 
Our laboratories, our specialists, have 
gone forward in laying the possible basis 
for a common well-being. They have fer- 
reted out the methods, ways and means, 
procedures, techniques, that have been 
provocative of wide-spread and lasting 
results. 


COMMUNITIES NOT USING ADVANCED 
METHODS 


How far are communities gathering the 
benefits from these recent developments in 
health, recreation, municipal government, 
education? Are citizens awake to individ- 
ual and community benefits which are 
possible as a result of discoveries in medi- 
cine, economics, and politics, or—turned 
the other way—how far has family social 
case work, community recreation, child 
guidance, infant and maternity work, 
juvenile courts, city planning, public 
health work (to mention but a few of the 
newer ways of living together) been in- 
corporated in the life of our communities? 

No inclusive answer to this question is 
possible. By and large, communities 
are not taking advantage of the better 
ways of doing things which recent de- 
velopments make possible. 


WIDE DIFFERENCES AMONG COMMUNITIES 


What exists is a wide difference among 
communities in the possession of the most 
efficient and worthwhile methods. Com- 
munities like armies advance in sectors. 
A town of 4000 population goes in strong 
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for religion, expending $125,000 in one 
year’s time. During the same year they 
were willing to spend only $359 for pub- 
lic health. Communities take hold of 
the good things. unequally. A town of 
11,000 has a splendid park of 110 acres 
with fine equipment—band stand, tourist 
house, playground—and yet it dumps its 
raw sewerage in its lake front and draws 
its drinking water from within a mile of 
it. Another community has a million 
dollar high school and four ward schools 
which are so old and dilapidated as to 
constitute a constant menace to the life 
of every child in them. 


WASTEFUL FORMS OF COMMUNITY 
SPENDING 


Cities will frequently expend relatively 
large sums of money on “‘Ice Carnivals,”’ 
“Air Carnivals,’’ and other poiniless 
projects for a chance notice in some metro- 
politan paper, and will refuse to establish 
playgrounds for their children. They 
are perfectly willing to see $10,000 spent 
on a town advertising enterprise but are 
slow in providing a place where incipient 
tubercular children can get fresh air, sun- 
shine, and proper food. Communities 
have been known to take great pride in 
the thorough-going development of one 
feature of their life, at the expense of all 
or part of other necessary elements. A 
large mid-Western city took a peculiar 
pride in its municipal university and 
lavished funds upon its expansion; while 
it adopted a miserly policy toward its 
public schools, using ‘“‘barracks’’ in a 
number of schools to take care of the 
increase of pupils. 


CITIZENS WORK WITHOUT A PLAN 


Much of this awry expenditure of energy 
is due to the lack of any plan of develop- 
ment. Leaders have been forced to act 
largely in the dark. They have been 


veritable blind men leading the blind and 
have fallen into many a ditch. One 
mid-Western city went in for parks. 
Large sums of money were expended in the 
purchase of land for park and playground 
areas. In a real sense the whole commu- 
nity prided itself upon having given its 
people an abundance of open areas where 
pleasure and health might be had. The 
distribution of the parks with regard to 
where people lived was, however, very 
unfortunate, and furnished an excellent 
example of how not to furnish a city with 
parks and playgrounds. For a survey 
showed that 32 per cent of the park and 
playground areas were located in neigh- 
borhoods where 92 per cent of the people 
had room and open air space for recrea- 
tion needs, and that 68 per cent of the 
park areas were located where only 8 per 
cent of the people had home space for 
recreation. 

The desire to be thorough which is, in 
its place, most desirable can be farcical 
at times. There is a small town which 
had a small sum of money to spend for 
recreation. There was not a playground 
in the community nor a piece of equipment 
in its three outlying parks. There was a 
gymnasium, with that bane of small-town 
boyhood, a champion high school basket- 
ball team. These were facts that every- 
one knew, yet this community saw fit 
to spend the entire sum which it had for 
recreational purposes to have a study made 
of its recreation facilities. The expert 
is most desirable and so are studies, but a 
situation so obviously clear that it seems 
nothing could be more so, was made 
ridiculous by the community electing to 
expend their lone sum for a study when 
the sum, if properly expended would 
have made possible a demonstration pro- 
gram on some centrally located open space 
which would have resulted in aroused 
enthusiasm for a year-round program of 
recreation. 
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OUR BASIS OF JUDGING A MOVEMENT 
PERSONAL 


Our way of doing civic work is to “‘hit”’ 
upon some idea and follow it through. 
Whether or not it is the thing most needed 
in the economy of our community does 
not matter. One reason for this proce- 
dure is that we do our community better- 
ment work without a plan of any kind. 
Things most needed or things of greatest 
value often suffer most by this scheme of 
work. A very sober pessimism is possible 
when one reflects upon the fate of measures 
whose intrinsic value is great. It is 
almost a truism that movements of great 
value require a longer time and greater 
effort for their acceptance. ‘‘Who’s be- 
hind it?’’ is the question all ask, and if 
the movement is one just then in the popu- 
lar favor, or has behind it the ‘‘strong”’ 
man of the town, it will secure a follow- 
ing. Not whether the proposal has 
value, not whether it is the thing most 
needed at this time, not whether it will 
further the general plan of development 
undertaken. 

A city of 50,000 which had for years 
consistently refused to spend any money 
for playgrounds for its boys and girls 
suddenly bloomed out and purchased a 
one hundred thousand dollar ball park 
for the use of a professional ball team. 
This was possible because professional 
baseball had suddenly become the thing 
in the valley and this town simply wanted 
to be in the swim of things. 


STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF OUR CITIES 


Generally urban communities are strong 
in things which help folks if they get 
hurt and weak in measures which prevent 
them from getting injured, strong in jails 
and elaborate court equipment for incar- 
ceration and punishment; weak in proba- 
tion officers and wholesome recreation 
for preventing delinquincy and crime; 


weak in measures which help men buy 
and make a joyous home; strong in poor 
relief after the home has been battered 
down. Communities still do their civic 
and welfare work in the ‘‘one hoss shay’’ 
period. The village mind still operates 
in even our largest cities. When we are 
called to a committee meeting to con- 
sider plans for the draining of a damp 
section of the city we accomplish the 
metamorphosis of a reversion to the vil- 
lage type. In our industrial plant we 
employ the latest and most scientific 
methods in all of our ways. In our com- 
mittee we vote for methods that were old 
in the days of Roger Bacon. The same 
man who will hire and pay for a man to 
do research in cost accounting for his 
business will oppose the employment of a 
city planner to work out a zoning plan 
for his community. The head of the 
business, be it ever so small and personal, 
will see the value of an annual inventory, 
but will pooh-pooh the idea of making a 
systematic inventory of his community. 

Mer seem to find it difficult to bring to 
the school board meeting, the common 
council, the library board, the public 
welfare association, the same modernity 
of thought which characterizes their 
business dealings. Men and women gen- 
erally react to a community proposal in 
this day of Fords and Edisons very much 
as they did when Adam Smith wrote his 
Wealth of Nations. 


CITIZENS DESIRE A BETTER 
COMMUNITY 


Not that there has been any lack of 
effort in the work for a better basis of 
life! Rather to the contrary: people in 
all walks of life have willingly allowed 
themselves to be harnassed into every 
conceivable form of organization which 
had as its raison d'etre the benefit of their 
fellow man. Men and women have 
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willingly given of their time and money 
to whatever form of human welfare pre- 
sented itself. There exists in every vil- 
lage, open country, town, or city large 
numbers of organizations for human 
betterment which testify to man’s instinct 
for mutual aid. With full hopes and high 
aspirations they have-undertaken work in 
behalf of community health, city plan- 
ning, family social case work, mental 
hygiene, particularized opportunity for 
significantly different children, infant and 
maternity clinics, and so on through the 
whole category of projects and programs 
calculated to produce a larger measure of 
health, well-being, and individual oppor- 
tunity,—in short, a greater degree of 
social justice. 

And it is largely a waste of time to be 
searching for those on whom the blame 
can be placed; for doubtless, all of us have 
come to know only too well the abundance 
of sincere effort which year after year 
seems to make so little headway in over- 
coming and solving the ugly human 
problems of delinquency, poverty, dis- 
ease and crime. 


THE BETTER WAYS HAVE PROVED THEIR 
VALUE WHEREVER TRIED 


And progress has been made. Scientific 
family social case work agencies have 
been established. Mental hygiene is used 
by hundreds of communities in their 
schools and courts. Infant and maternity 
work is a community by-word. City 
planning is more and more on the way to 
that great utility which it is destined to 
render in the urban life of peoples. Nor 
do we lack, any longer, that specific evi- 
dence and data, which the practical trends 
of human nature seem to demand, that 
these measures carry distinct mutual 
benefits. 

We can almost any day run down a 
piece of factory health work which has 


added ten per cent to the productivity of 
employees since its establishment. Also, 
it is a simple matter to find trustworthy 
instances of increased property values due 
to sane and humane zoning ordinances. 
And even our weekly magazines now find 
it possible to publish statistical informa- 
tion on the reduction of delinquency and 
crime by positive community recreation 
programs. 

The case of advanced and scientific ways 
of doing things is a strong one, and there 
afte communities here and there full of 
splendid results which have followed their 
use. The great pity is that so few com- 
munities see fit to see them. For the 
evidence is so overwhelming that one 
marvels at the slow rate with which 
men generally respond to juvenile court 
procedure, better housing programs, un- 
employment projects, mental hygiene, 
child care, probation, sewerage disposal. 
It is a sad commentary on human nature 
that we can with equanimity dump raw 
sewerage in the surface streams from 
which we draw our drinking water; that 
we can, in good conscience, incarcerate 
youths in jails with hardened criminals 
for the infraction of some law which they 
neither made nor understand; that we 
can support; and force upon children, 
systems of thought, sanitation, politics, 
which we have come as adults to doubt or 
even to hold in disrespect. Especially is 
it difficult to see why men will persist 
in these ways of life when the means that 
are offered as a better way of doing things 
which are admittedly bad have given 
such full-fledged returns wherever tried. 

A graphic illustration of the extent to 
which it has been possible to conquer 
contagious diseases was brought out 
recently when a state board of health 
made public a report which showed that 
in 1905 there was more tyhpoid fever in 
one county than there was, in 1924, in 
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the entire state—this in less than twenty 
yeats. There are ample grounds for the 
acceptance of Bertrand Russel’s state- 
ment that: 


. . . « for the first time in history it is now pos- 
sible—to create a world where everybody will have a 
reasonable chance of happiness. Physical evil can, 
if one chooses, be reduced to very small proportions. 
It would be possible, by organization and science, to 
feed and house the whole population of the world, not 
luxuriously, but sufficiently to prevent great suffering. 
It would be possible to combat disease, to make 
chronic ill-health very rare. 


The same effectiveness which has char- 
acterized health work has also been true 
in the field of juvenile delinquency and 
crime. Generally, society wants to look 
upon those guilty of breaking the law as 
either a case in point for punishment or 
for coddling. Social science regards them 
as subjects for neither, but offers a positive 
substitute for social rebellion in the form 
of individuai diagnosis. 


METHODS OF TRANSFERENCE REQUIRED 


What then seems to be required is some 
form of an instrument that will get the 
ways and means developed in the labora- 
tories into the hands of the communities, 
—some methods of transference which are 
able to move the process which has been 
developed out of the laboratory and into 
the community,—a means of distribution 
which will broadcast these methods; and 
there is, doubtless, needed a common 
language development which will square 
with the words and terms used to des- 
cribe good health, general property, work 
all the year round. The language of the 
laboratory is not the language of the 
community. ‘‘Case work’’ is a barren 
term; ‘‘regional planning’ is almost as 
bad. These terms need some flesh put 
onto them. As they stand, they mean 
nothing vital to the man who, by his 





support—public or private—must vote 
such things into use. 

We need some effective sput which 
will secure participation on the part of 
citizens generally in the tasks of get- 
ting worthwhile training for the young, 
wholesome recreation, adequate commu- 
nity health work, continuous employment 
at living wages. It is not too much to 
hold that we now know how to make a 
community a good place for everyone to 
live in—a healthy place, a wholesome 
place, a place where children get the 
right kind of training, a place where 
work at a living wage can be found. It 
is not too much to hold that modern 
science and research—social, economic, 
political, hygienic,—have worked out the 
possible basis for such a community, and 
segments of such a community exist in 
many communities. What we need is 
some means that will secure from the 
mass of our people that enthusiasm for 
the use of the most effective training of 
their youth, such as they bestow upon 
the town’s high school football team. 
We need some instrument of participation 
which will keep a man in the common 
council as progressive as he is in the busi- 
ness conference. 

In fine, we require an instrument that 
will accurately represent the scientific 
methods in the fields of education, public 
health, social welfare work, municipal 
government, recreation, library, town and 
country relations, industry, city planning, 
and religion,—a method which will secure 
widespread participation by citizens in 
the use of the best known ways of school 
work, fecteation, industrial relations, 
etc. 

We need, first, to know what the au- 
thorities considered as desirable in a 
school set-up, in the conduct of municipal 
government. Agreements have been 
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t vote worked out as to what were the common industrial conditions, and measure fairly 
denominators of a good recreation pro- correctly what the community has in the 
which gram for a city of fifty thousand, for way of educational process for its children 
art of example—what open-air play space would as compared with what is held to be 
rf get- be needed, what amount of supervision or desirable. 
young, direction would be needed, ‘how much The problem is to create an effective 
>mmu- equipment would be needed, and what spur which would cause the largest pos- 
yment program was desirable. These must be sible number of citizens to take a vital 
uch to organized in such a manner that citizens interest in those aspects of their commu- 
lake a can, by their use, study the schools which nity which have to do with things having 
ne to they have, the health work being done, human value. 
ecsome 
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odern CHILD LABOR LAWS OF 1931 
omic, Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, has sum- 
It the marized the new State child labor legislation as follows: 
» and In no single state has a law been passed this year raising even by a single year the age at 
st in which children are allowed to leave school for work, although bills for this purpose were 
ed is introduced in the Legislatures of Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, Nevada, Pennsylvania 
and Texas. 
| the Two States—Alabama and New Jersey—taised the educational requirement for children 
a for 14 years of age who leave school for work from the sixth to the eighth grade. In Alabama, 
1g of however, the new standards will not become fully effective for three years. Connecticut 
upon made work permits necessary for children 14 to 16 years of age in all occupations, instead of 
eam. in manufacturing and mercantile employment only. North Carolina prohibited certain 
> dangerous occupations for children under 16 years of age. Delaware eliminated an unfor- 
on tunate exemption under which children as young as 12 years had been allowed to work in 
mon canneries. Pennsylvania passed three bills prohibiting the employment of migratory chil- 
busi- dren under 16 from other states in farm work and canneries, during the time, when, in their 
home states, they would be required to attend school, and providing for their attendance in 
that local schools. Alabama and Pennsylvania both provided for double compensation under the 
R Workmen's Compensation Act to be paid to minors injured while illegally employed. 
tific Other laws were passed in a number of states which will reduce the number of hours which 
iblic children, or in some cases older girls and women, are allowed to work, extend restrictions on 


ipal night work, or improve administration and enforcement of the child labor and school laws. 

A score of undesirable bills, lowering the standards for child employment, were defeated, 
along with a hundred or so desirable bills. 

Altogether the fruits of the legislative year will tend to keep some children in school and 
out of unsuitable employment a little longer, but much more vigorous measures are necessary 
if we are to keep another hundred thousand children under 16 years of age from entering the 
labor market in competition with adult labor during the coming year, as a recent announce- 
ment of the United States Children’s Bureau shows was the case during 1930. Unless the 
age at which children are allowed to leave school for work can be raised to 16 years (or at the 
very least to 17 years) in the near future, it will not even be possible to prevent an increase, 
perhaps on a large scale, in the number of young children competing with adults for employ- 
ment instead of receiving needed training, as soon as the industrial situation improves. 
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IS COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION SOCIAL WORK? 


WALTER PETTIT 





New York School of Social Work 


HE question has at least three con- defined by Maclver is not a geographical 
£ pote in vocabulary, community, entity, but rather a matter of the spirit, 

community organization, and social an interrelationship. Organization in 
work. We may accept Mr. Maclver’s this sense is a process of group coopera- 
definition of community as ‘‘an area of tion, of slow development, characterized 
common life,’ ‘‘a network of social by the democratic process. 
inter-relations here denser, here thinner, Granting that analogies are dangerous, 
whose new-woven filaments join men to consider for a moment social case work. 
men across countries and continents.’’ Fortunately Miss Richmond has done 
Community organization then becomes much to clarify the terminology of what 
the process of helping individuals to she calls ‘social case work.’’ In Social 
recognize their common interests and Diagnosis she predicts that social diagnosis 
assisting them in working out these ‘‘should occupy a part of the ground,” 
interests through organized association. which in time every social practitioner 
Community organization then has to do might have in common. ‘‘Social case 
first with common interests of a group of work’’ she writes in What is Social Case 
people who ate to some extent integrated. Work ‘‘consists of those processes which 
In the second place, in addition to com- develop personality through adjustments 
mon interests, there must be present a_ consciously effected individual by individ- 
drive to satisfy these interests evidenced ual between men and their social environ- 
in some form of organization. Social ment.’’ While perhaps less intensive and 
work is more difficult to define. It isnot less technical than in the case of the pro- 
limited to direct contact with an individ- fessional social case worker, the process 
ual or family in the process of personality described is one which is used by ministers, 
development. It also has to do with doctors, teachers, nurses, in fact, by all 
environmental change so that individuals of the social professions to a great of 
may have a freer, fuller life, unhampered less extent. Social case work, therefore, 
by maladjustment in social conditions. though a part of the technical preparation 
It has to do with the process of securing _ of the social worker, is a technique bor- 
such modification of social situations rowed frequently by other allied 
through group action. Community as professions. 
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COMMUNITY INTEGRATION A PART OF SOCIAL 
WORK 


This paper is written with the convic- 
tion that the processes of community 
integration are as vital a part of the social 
worker’s technique as are those of social 
case work. The social case worker is 
dependent upon them for the very exist- 
ence of her job. She is dependent upon 
community processes in securing a modi- 
fication of the social environment; it is 
through the community process that 
function and relationship in the social 
work field are determined; and, finally, 
the community process itself is an impor- 
tant tool in personality development. The 
processes of community development and 
the interaction of resident forces have not 
been studied to any great extent; no 
branch of learning can claim to have 
delved deeply into it. Social workers are 
growing more and more conscious of these 
processes, and while social work will not 
desire to monopolize the technique of 
community development, this paper is 
written in the belief that the next decade 
may well see the process of community 
integration become as vital a part of social 
work as social case work has already 
become. 

Society becomes aware but slowly of 
its ills. The individual recognizes a 
need, and confides this feeling to others. 
The process is slow, rarely does a popula- 
tion area quickly become aware of a com- 
mon interest and provide the means of 
meeting this interest at once. Social 
workers, particularly those engaged in 
rendering services in social case work, or 
in group work, come into the picture 
usually after the resident forces have be- 
come aroused to a maladjustment, tried 
to analyze it and have decided upon a 
solution. The case worker or group 
worker is brought in, as a rule, to work 


out the particular solution hit upon. His 
position originated in the actions of com- 
munity forces; his position continues as 
those community forces continue to act. 
This is true whether the position is under 
private auspices, or public auspices, 
though in the latter case community 
arteriosclerosis may more frequently occur. 

The normal development of a social 
agency is for Mrs. A. to become aware of a 
need; she converts others; a group meeting 
is held; a constitution is produced, offi- 
cers with a generous sprinkling of honor- 
ary vice presidents are elected. The 
ritual of American organization having 
been accomplished, the Board is author- 
ized to solve the problem. It soon wearies 
and looks around for some one to do it for 
the Board. If sufficiently influenced by a 
benign providence, a trained social worker 
of some kind is secured, if not—well, that 
is another story. 

Now the chief trouble with this cine- 
matographic description of the typical 
social agency is the benign providence. 
The trial and error process is becoming 
unpopular in American life. This outline 
recognizes the social worker only in his 
service capacity; as an organizer he ar- 
rives after the child has been born, bap- 
tized and christened, and his organization 
technique must be exercised largely sub- 
rosa and under the difficult condition of 
modifying something already created ra- 
ther than advising regarding its develop- 
ment in the beginning. The house is 
built and his job is remodeling, rather 
than drawing the original plans. Still 
worse, as a rule, the social worker comes 
in not authorized to remodel, but as a 
janitor, or in some other minor capacity, 
with his architectural interest to be exer- 
cised discreetly, as a decidedly secondary 
function. 

Regardless of his particular calling, he 
is in a community organization setting 
















































assisting, is of necessity his. 

Fortunately as social work approaches 
professional status his services are en- 
listed earlier and earlier in the process 
of community organization. Soon after 
Mrs. A. discovers the need she and her 
neighbors consult the social worker, or 
even better, the discovery of the need by 
Mrs. A. comes out of the machinations of 
the social worker. Pre-natal work, one 
might perhaps call it. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION CREATES 
OPPORTUNITY FOR SOCIAL WORK 


My second point is closely allied to my 
first. Community organization creates 
the opportunity, maintains the opportu- 
nity, for social service. Still further, 
social work which is vital is constantly 
radiating needs, arousing interests, un- 
earthing situations which call for com- 
munity readjustment. The vitality of a 
given agency might be measured by the 
extent to which this process occurs. 
There is considerable truth in the asser- 
tion that social work is self-eliminating 
and the process of self-elimination is one 
of starting new community movements 
to adjust situations discovered by the 
social worker. The process of commu- 
nity organization is a never ending one. 
The integration of the individual in ever- 
widening areas of common life only ends 
with death. The social worker stands on 
the crest of the wave of community ac- 
tivity. Behind him in the trough is the 
resident force, Mrs. A. and her first con- 
sciousness of maladjustment. Ahead of 
him, however, are ever-growing waves, 
perhaps increasing in size, newer and 
newer integrations of community actions. 

This process of self-annihilation is part 
of the second phase of community organ- 
ization with which the social worker has 
todo. Beginning with the interpretation 


and responsibility for directing, or at least 
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of his day to day contacts with individuals 
and groups, of clients, going on to the 
process of directing his committees and 
his board to similar interpretations, cul- 
minating in a much wider educational 
process and the resulting community 
movements, the social worker is con- 
stantly interested in the elimination of 
the causes which have made his work 
necessary. 

The social agency which is static, which 
is doing its work unmindful of its signifi- 
cance, independently of the relation of 
its work to other agencies and to the 
development of life within its population 
area, is signing its own death warrant. 
Institutionalism is a form of dry rot to be 
avoided and social agencies, like potatoes, 
lose their objective in life when afflicted 
with it. 

Community organization then is a vital 
part of the function of the case working 
or character building agency. It is a 
technique which may be called into use 
at any time. It might be termed a sec- 
ondary function of all social agencies, a 
secondary function which in importance 
may become primary. 

Closely related to this is a result of what 
is called the ‘‘cooperative movement”’ in 
social work. Occasionally this coopera- 
tive movement has been interpreted as an 
organization movement in social work. 
Mr. Steiner in his stimulating article in 
the Survey of April 15th, places what seems 
to me undue emphasis upon this point. 

The community process as evidenced in 
the ‘‘cooperative movement,"’ council of 
social agencies or whatever it may be 
called, does result in giving the social 
worker and the agency with which he is 
connected perspective on the total social 
work situation. It is through this com- 
munity process that the social work field 
is charted and the course of the individual 
agency marked out. Appropriate func- 
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tion is made evident through discussion. 
Mutual understanding develops. Inter- 
relationship brings out the boundaries 
and interdependence of fields. The agency 
which tries to map out its program alone 
too often loses perspective and runs afoul 
of other programs. 


EFFECT OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION ON 
PERSONALITY 


My last point is one about which I feel 
we need to know much more than we do at 
present. Group organization and com- 
munity organization in its effect upon the 
personality development of the individual 
is somewhat of an unexplored territory. 
The social worker is interested in person- 
ality development. In various forms of 
case work we are accumulating, little by 
little, evidence of the effect of group life 
upon the individual, particularly the 
child. Our Child Guidance clinics are 
more and more conscious of this, and Dr. 
Adler’s clinic has placed upon its staff an 
expert in the recreation field. In the 
Child Guidance Clinic in New York, a 
student is finding some interesting evi- 
dence of the presence or absence of the use 
of group contacts as a tool in treatment of 
behavior problems. 

For the adult we have but little factual 
material. Certain case work agencies 
make provision in budgets for a recrea- 
tion program, but a recreation program 
must be analyzed before one can be cer- 
tain of its content in terms of community 
life. In Philadelphia, the family society 
in at least one district has promoted an 
organization of its mothers under an 
expert in child problems. Miss Boretz, 
in New York, has experimented success- 
fully with associations of foster mothers 
in New York. 

I have had mature foreign students who 
have commented upon the effect of pri- 
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vate social work organizations on Ameri- 
can life, as compared with government 
control in their own countries. One 
spoke of the enrichment of community 
life, made possible by our numerous or- 
ganizations, and the other of the develop- 
ment of leadership qualities resulting 
from the numerous opportunities offered 
by the social organization activities of 
almost every population area in our 
country. 

If the social worker can be credited with 
an interest in personality development in 
the population at large, he cannot neglect 
the opportunity for this development 
which comes from the associational life. 
Private or public, in small units or large 
units, for purposes of meeting purely 
personal needs, or for assistance to others, 
the formation of groups is a process of 
interest to him. The gradual develop- 
ment of community through the creation 
of associations to meet the ever widening 
interests of a population area is a phase 
of the social process which he needs must 
study. 

Community organization under some 
one of the numerous titles given it, is 
becoming rapidly a part of the curricula 
of the schools of social work. The war 
brought to us the consciousness of the 
existence of a process of community inte- 
gration. Beginning in 1919 schools have 
gradually added this subject to their cur- 
ricula. Looking over the catalogues of 
schools of social work, community organ- 
ization, or its equivalent, is featured as a 
course in 22 of 26 courses of Schools of 
Social Work whose catalogues were ex- 
amined. The literature on the subject 
has come from teachers in schools of 
social work to a considerable extent. 
Beginning with Miss McClenahan, Jesse 
Steiner, Clarence Rainwater, Lindemann, 
all are, or have been, connected with 
training social workers. 
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Social work is a field of activity grad- 
ually becoming conscious of a_profes- 
siona] destiny. As it progresses toward 
this goal, it will assume more and more 
responsibility for social planning. The 
social worker will have a relation to a 
population unit comparable to a doctor 
with psychological training to a patient. 


VER since Dr. C. J. Galpin outiined 
the trade areas for certain towns in 
Walworth County, Wisconsin, sev- 

eral years ago the trade center has received 
a considerable amount of attention in rural 
sociological research and in social organi- 
zation. It has become evident that trade 
centers have an important economic réle to 
fulfill and their social influences are equally 
significant even if at times they appear less 
distinct. The rapid changes created by 
improved roads and the automobile on 
the one hand and by modern methods of 
merchandising on the other, have tended 
to make these relationships seem more 
important and at the same time more com- 
plex. The purpose of studies of town- 
country relationships is to create a more 
definite understanding of this phase of 
community life.! 


1 Representative Studies now in print are: 
Perry D. Denune. The Social and Economic 
Relationships of Farmers with the towns in 
Pickaway County, Ohio; Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Bureau of Business Research Mono- 
gtaphs No. 9. 
C. R. Hoffer. A Study of Town-Country Rela- 
tionships; Michigan Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Special Bulletin No. 181. 
J. H. Kolb. Service Relations of Town and 
Country; Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Research Bulletin No. 58. 
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SERVICES OF RURAL TRADE CENTERS 


C, R. HOFFER 
Michigan State College 












As this process develops, case work, as 


well as community organization, will 
become fundamental techniques in his 
work. If present trends are an indication 
of future developments, it is through the 
social work group that the chief interest 
in the process of community organization 
will be shown. 









Our knowledge of trade centers is facili- 
tated if the services which they offer are 
classified in some convenient way. A 
suggested and helpful classification fol- 
lows: (1) retail services; (2) marketing 
services (including transportation facili- 
ties); (3) financial services; (4) profes- 
sional services; (5) municipal services; (6) 
educational and general social services. 
Now it happens that while these vari- 
ous types of services exist together they 
are not inseparably related. Sometimes 
one is highly developed and specialized 
whereas others may be very mediocre. 
The appearance of any type of service 
or even of any variety depends chiefly 
upon the number of people who may 
use, or may be induced to use it, and 
to a lesser extent upon the amount of 
money they have to spend. In retailing, 
the first unit to appear was the cross-roads 





Bruce L. Melvin. Village Service Agéncies in 
New York, 1925; Cornell University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 
493. 

H. B. Price and C. R. Hoffer. Services of Rural 
Trade Centers in the Distribution of Farm 
Supplies; Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Bulletin No. 249. 

C. C. Zimmerman. Farm Trade Centers in 

Minnesota, 1905-29, Minnesota Agricultural 

Experiment Station, Bulletin 269. 
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store. It was necessarily a general store 
and often an-agency for the marketing of a 
limited amount: of farm produce. Later, 
or in conjunction with it, the trading 
town developed: It had retail agencies 
such as the general store, hardware estab- 
lishments, drug stores, and other similar 
ones. These trade centers necessarily 
offered as many different kinds of xoods or 
services as they possibly could because 
with only transportation by horse-drawn 
vehicles available, the residents of the 
towns and the surrounding country-side 
could not conveniently go elsewhere for 
what they needed. But when improved 
roads and the automobile came conditions 
changed. Then buyers could trade at 
other towns if they desired and needless to 
say, they often did because certain cen- 
ters were more advantageous than others 
as trading points. When this happened 
the weaker and smaller towns lost some of 
their retail business and those remaining 
found difficulty in adjusting to the new 
conditions. Some of these businesses did 
not or could not make the adjustment and 
consequently they disappeared. These 
circumstances account for the fact that in 
Minnesota from 1905 to 1929, 320 trade 
centers completely disappeared. 356 
others were added to the list for the state 
but as a study of them shows, they ap- 
peared chiefly in areas where the popula- 
tion had increased, that is, in the north- 
west and around the major trading 
centers.2. There was a close relationship 
between population movements and the 
appearance or disappearance of these 
towns. 

These findings are in agreement with 
another study of trade centers in this State 
which shows the relationship between the 
size of a trade center and the types of 


* Farm Trade Centers in Minnesota, Bulletin 269, 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 


retail services it may be expected to have.* 
The figures indicating this relationship 
follow: 


no lower limit 
1,000 
no lower limit 
1,000 
1,000 
2.,§00 
3,000 
3,000 


General Stores 

Grocery Stores 

Hardware Stores 

Jewelry Stores 

Men’s Clothing Stores 

Shoe Stores 

Variety Stores 

Women's Clothing Stores... 


It is evident from-these data and similar 
figures for New York and Michigan that 
it is impossible for every town to have all 
types of stores. What may be expected 
and what actually exists is the appearance 
of such types of stores as the population of 
the town and the surrounding community 
will permit. Then the people will go to 
another town when they want other types 
of goods. From the standpoint of mer- 
chandising three types of trade centers 
are developing in rural areas. First there 
is the primary service center, a small town 
offering goods that are well standardized 
and frequently demanded. These towns are 
usually under 1,000 in population. Sec- 
ond there is the shopping center, a town 
which, in addition to convenience goods 
offers goods in specialty stores. Such 
places may vary from 1,000 to 5,000 in 
population. Finally there is the terminal 
trade center which is large enough to offer 
the most specialized kinds of services. 
These centers are usually the larger cities 
in a state or other area. 

Certain changes in merchandising prac- 
tices facilitate this development for grad- 
ually merchandising methods are becoming 
more efficient, specialized, and central- 
ized. The most nearly perfect example 


3 Services of Rural Trade Centers in Distribution of 
Farm Supplies. Bulletin 249, Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 
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of this trend is the development of chain 
stores which are now rapidly expanding 
into rural trade centers, the expansion 
being limited only by the size of the town 
or rather by the number of customers who 
may patronize a store. This movement 
has been criticized as dangerous because it 
jeopardizes the existence of independent 
locally owned stores. But in spite of 
objections local stores continue to close 
their doors or to compete successfully 
with the chain stores. These facts demon- 
strate that communities demand efficiency 
of their trade units, and if one store or 
town does not supply it buyers will go 
elsewhere. Specialization and centraliza- 
tion tend to create efficiency. Inde- 
pendently owned stores have made appeals 
to loyalty but in general they have been 
ineffective for people choose to buy where 
they think it is possible to get the greatest 
returns for their money. 

A process of integration is occurring in 
merchandising services for rural people. 
Instead of each town existing independ- 
ently and attempting to offer all types of 
services, any particular town will offer 
only such services as its population can 
support. Then it will cooperate with 
another town or towns in making addi- 
tional trade facilities available for the 
people. The center of the system will be 
the terminal town. Shopping centers and 
the smaller primary centers will be tribu- 
tary to it. A somewhat analagous situa- 
tion exists in a large city. In the center 
of the city highly speciaiized stores and 
businesses exist. Then farther out from 
the center clusters of stores appear at 
fairly regular intervals, usually at the 
intersection of street car lines. Stores and 
shops at these clusters offer important 
goods and services, such as groceries, 
drugs, banking facilities, bakery shops, 
shoe shops, etc. These agencies supple- 
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ment the services located at the center of 
the city. In rural areas the terminal 
town takes the place of the center of the 
city and the smaller trade centers represent 
the clusters of stores within its corporate 
limits. The chief difference is that dis- 
tances are greater in the country. These 
relationships are well recognized by adver- 
tisers. In a certain Minnesota paper pub- 
lished in a town having about 1,000 people 
several merchants from a larger nearby 
town advertise regularly. They wisely 
place at the beginning of their advertise. 
ments the following statement. “‘If you 
can't find what you want first in M 
then the following business and profes- 
sional firms will gladly serve you.” 





MARKETING AND FINANCIAL SERVICES 


To some extent similar changes are 
occurring in marketing services. The 
disappearance or non-use of livestock pens 
in small towns is a result of the growth of 
trucking facilities which enable farmers to 
market directly at larger centers. Garden 
produce and fruits are also sold in terminal 
towns. Only in the case of elevators and 
to a lesser extent of creameries does the 
original distribution of marketing agencies 
seem toremain. In financial services too, 
a process of concentration has been going 
on, often in an involuntary way because 
many banks in the smaller towns have 
failed. Under ordinary conditions a bank 
can exist on an independent basis in a 
small town possibly with a population of 
only 500, but in times of financial stress 
like the present, these banks need more 
credit reserve than such a small community 
can provide. Logically banks in the 
larger center should offer some assistance 
to those in these smaller towns for the 
financial well-being of the larger town 
depends partly upon that of the com- 
munities tributary to it. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


In professional services the shift to the 
larger center is less marked partly because 
many services never existed in the smaller 
rural trade centers, and partly because 
some of them still remain there. The 
most important one of this class is prob- 
ably medical service such as a general prac- 
titioner can give. He is needed for emer- 
gencies, if not for other reasons. In 
some instances small towns have lost this 
service but this may not be due to a lack 
of people. Research studies show that 
approximately 1,000 people can support a 
physician and that most rural towns of 500 
or more in population do.‘ The absence 
of physicians in some rural towns may be 
traced to faulty methods of paying for this 
service rather than to a paucity of popula- 
tion. The old fee system is often unsatis- 
factory and if so there is need for some 
codperative method of paying for this ser- 
vice. Inthe case of hospitals the influence 
of numbers of people is more important for 
it has been estimated that about 10,000 
people are necessary in order to maintain 
a well-equipped hospital. Obviously, the 
population of many rural trade centers 
would be necessary to have this number of 
people. Here cooperation between towns 
is absolutely essential. The smaller hos- 
pitals improvised out of dwelling houses 
supplement rather than supplant the ser- 
vices of a larger well-equipped hospital. 
The location of the larger hospital may be 
at any convenient point but usually it will 
be in a shopping town or in a terminal 
center. The various specialists in medi- 
cal services such as surgeons, and eye-ear- 
nose and throat specialists require about 
as many people for their support as a 
well-equipped hospital. In fact, they will 


* Special Bulletin 207—Public Health and Educa- 
tional Services in Michigan—Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


usually locate in a town which has such a 
hospital. 


MUNICIPAL SERVICES 


The municipal services of the town are 
more complex in some respects than the 
other types discussed. This is due to the 
fact that legal influences modify the rela- 
tionship between number of people and 
the service needed. Also, the plan of 
incorporating towns, so general in most 
parts of the United States, is a disturbing 
factor. Policies regarding water supply 
are well established and this service in 
most parts of the United States will prob- 
ably remain within the corporate unit. 
The same condition prevails in the case of 
streets except when a state gives financial 
aid to help improve streets which serve as 
part of a main highway. In the case of 
electric power the source of supply is 
gradually being taken over by companies 
serving an entire state or region and the 
whole community purchases the electric- 
ity ata stipulated rate. Some incorporated 
towns owning their electric plants supply 
current to farmers on a satisfactory basis 
but this practice is not general and with 
the growth of large electric companies 
there is little likelihood of its increasing. 
In many communities there are mutual 
plans for fire protection. Usually they 
involve the purchase of fire apparatus on 
some kind of cooperative basis. The 
apparatus is then used both within the 
corporate limits of the town and in the 
surrounding rural communities. Special 
legislation has been enacted for hospitals 
and libraries with the county as the unit 
of financial support. Then, of course, 
both towns and rural districts share in the 
cost of these services. In some instances, 
however, even a county is too small a unit 
from the standpoint of either population 
or wealth and when this is true a larger 
area is advisable. Legal means are pro- 
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vided for the consolidation of schools and 
there are signs that the county unit will 
develop. These processes are occurring 
in a majority of states though the recent 
financial depression has temporarily 
checked them. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


In welfare work also the county is be- 
coming the unit of support and adminis- 
tration. In no phase of public effort per- 
haps is there so much need for cooperation 
between town and country groups. Rural 
populations are now more mobile than 
they were when our laws and practices 
regarding welfare work were developed. 
Personal relationships have decreased to 
some extent and approved methods of 
social work have become more specialized. 
The result is a wide disparity between the 
actual administration of welfare work and 
accepted standards. Yet neither town or 
country separately have a sufficient number 
of cases to warrant the employment of 
social workers. The only solution left is 
the cooperation of these two groups for 
this service. But agreement to cooperate 
is exceedingly difficult because the part of 
the population living in the country pre- 
fers older established methods even though 
they are less systematic and efficient. The 
town or city groups generally favor the 
employment of trained workers. This 
problem is particularly acute in counties 
having a city with an industrial popula- 
tion, for many of the industrial workers 
live in the environs of the city and in case 
of need must go, not to the city welfare 
agencies, but to a township supervisor 
who frequently is unsympathetic and 
regards the applicant as an ‘‘outsider."’ 

The social relationships existing be- 
tween the trade center and rural territory 
around it appear to be more complex. At 
least two circumstances account for this 
fact. First, the relationship between 
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social services and the number of people 
necessary to support them is more variable 
than for retailing or marketing services, 
and second the habits and attitudes of the 
town and country groups do not always 
favor amalgamation. The town group 
tends to accept urban manners and customs 
while the rural residents cling to rural 
ways. Therefore, cooperation and under- 
standing of mutual interests between 
these groups is not easily obtained. How- 
ever, the number of people necessary to 
support commercialized recreation appears 
to be quite definite. In Michigan, for ex- 
ample, we find that over 50 per cent of the 
towns above 500 in population have motion 
pictureshows. Only a fourth of the towns 
smaller than this have them. There is, 
however, a tendency especially on the part 
of the young people to favor the larger 
town, usually a terminal center, because 
the theatres are often more luxurious and 
there is some incentive in taking the trip 
out of the community for its own sake. 
In the case of newspapers, too, there is a 
minimum limit in population for this ser- 
vice. Towns much below 1,000 cannot 
effectively support this service. The more 
feasible plan is to utilize some space in a 
newspaper published in a neighboring 
town which is usually a shopping center. 

In the case of churches the trend is not 
so definitely toward the larger center. 
Certainly a church organization needs to 
be large enough to support a pastor, main- 
tain a building, and to carry on a construc- 
tive program. Probably 1,000 people per 
church is sufficient to accomplish this, but 
many churches smaller than this still exist. 
Their value consists in the fact that they 
provide an opportunity for informal con- 
tacts among the persons who attend. 
Similar values are found in farmer’s clubs, 
Grange organizations, and the like. Cer- 
tainly these organizations will not follow 
the trade to the larger towns. In fact, 
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they may exist in the open country. The 
benefits they give cannot be obtained in 
large groups, for increased size makes it 
difficult or impossible to realize them. 
Only in the case of organizations empha- 
sizing special objectives can we expect 
definite relationships with the larger 
trade centers. 


IMPLICATIONS OF STUDIES OF TRADE 
CENTERS 


The implications of these facts are of 
significance for both rural and urban popu- 
lations. They indicate that urban and 
rural groups are becoming more interde- 
pendent. These developments are bring- 
ing ample trading advantages within the 
reach of rural dwellers. This is an im- 
portant influence in attaining or maintain- 


ing a desirable rural standard of living. 
The city is benefitted by an expanded mar- 
ket for goods and by the opportunity of 
having a greater supply of farm produce 
brought to the city. In other ways the 
benefits are less definite, for the traditional 
social attitudes of the country and city 
groups differ. The country population 
depends largely upon simple types of 
organizations and face to face contacts, 
whereas, specialized organizations and 
indirect relationships are fostered in the 
city. The result is often confusion and 
disagreement when rural and urban groups 
need to cooperate in governmental matters 
or in other ways. These difficulties will 
probably decrease, however, as both 
groups learn to appreciate their mutual, 
relationships. 


THE APPEARANCE AND DISAPPEARANCE OF MINOR TRADE 
CENTERS IN MINNESOTA, 1905-1930 


C. E. LIVELY 


University of Minnesota 


HEN a general study of farm trade 

centers in Minnesota! disclosed 

among other things the fact that 
since 1905 more than three hundred trade 
centers had apparently disappeared and 
that approximately an equal number of 
new centers had appeared in the State, the 
curiosity of the investigator was naturally 
aroused. Where were these centers that 
had disappeared? Were they at all re- 
lated in space to those which had appeared 
during the same period of time? What 
social and economic changes were respon- 
sible for these changes in farm trade cen- 
ters? These and other similar questions 
occurred to the research worker speculat- 
ing upon the problem before him. And 


1C. C. Zimmerman. Farm Trade Centers in 
Minnesota, 1905-1929. University of Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Bul. 269. 


inasmuch as these changes in trade centers 
seemed likely to have some bearing upon 
agriculture and the status of the farm pop- 
ulation the attempt was made to analyze 
and account for them. 

Subsequent study of these two groups 
of trade centers and their relationships 
led to three general conclusions: (1) that 
“‘appearance’’ or ‘‘disappearance’’ of a 
trade center is somewhat a matter of defini- 
tion; (2) that the appearance and disap- 
pearance of certain farm trade centers was 
but one aspect of the differential growth 
and decline of all trade centers; and (3) 
that there exist both general and local 
factors which are associated, in the causal 
sense, with the appearance and disappear- 
ance of certain trade centers. Let us dis- 
cuss these conclusions in order. 
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THE MATTER OF DEFINITION 


A farm trade center is a place where 
farmers trade, i.e. do buying or selling. 
It is thus a center of farmers’ economic 
interests and relationships. This is not 
synonymous with all named centers. The 
Rand McNally Library Atlas which 
attempts to list all named places or centers, 
whether or not they possess business estab- 
lishments or an assigned population, listed 
2602 centers in Minnesota in 1920. Brad- 
street's Commercial Ratings, which at- 
tempts to list all centers with one or more 
business establishments, carried only 1607 
centers for the same year. For purposes of 
this study, a trade center had ‘‘disap- 
peared’’ when it had lost its last business 
establishment and was dropped from Brad- 
street's Ratings. An ‘‘appearance’’ was 
recorded when the location of one or more 
new business establishments caused the 
center to be included in the Ratings. 
Such centers often existed in the Rand 
McNally sense both before being included 
in, and after being dropped from, Brad- 
street's Ratings. It should be remembered 
that under this definition all manner of 
centers having business establishments be- 
come trade centers, down to the crossroads 
with its one general store. Furthermore, 
a place possessing one or more business 
units becomes a trade center irrespective 
of the population of the place. While it 
is true that there is a high correlation 
between the number of business units and 
the population of a center, it does not 
follow that in individual cases they are 
identical. A comparison of the two 
shows many differences. 

Under this definition no provision is 
made for correction due to confusion of 
names. A center may change its name or, 
for local reasons, shift location slightly, 
changing names at the same time, and be 
recorded as both a disappearance and an 
appearance. There are many instances of 
this sort. 


It should be remembered, therefore, that 
the general figures on number of appear- 
ances and disappearances sometimes hide 
a confusion of names. In most cases they 
mean that the centers have dropped from 
one level to a lower one or risen from a 
lower to a higher level. In the case of 
disappearance they have ceased to be 
economic trading centers though they may 
continue to remain centers in some other 
respects fora time at least.? In the case of 
appearing centers they expand the number 
of respects in which they are centers when 
they assume the economic function of 
trade. 


GROWTH AND DECLINE OF ALL TRADE 
CENTERS 


Since 1905 the total number of farm trade 
centers in Minnesota has increased nearly 
two percent. The number of cities has 
nearly doubled and the number of incorpo- 
rated villages has increased 61 per cent. 
The number of unincorporated trade centers 
has decreased 13.3 percent, however. Put 
in terms of size measured by population, 
the centers with 500 to 2500 population 
gained 24 per cent in numbers while those 
having less than 500 population lost three 
per cent of their number. Narrowed still 
further to include only those trade centers 
possessing less than five business estab- 
lishments it was found that the decrease 
in this group amounted to 15 percent. Of 
the 799 trade centers which possessed less 
than five business establishments in 1905, 
39.5 per cent had disappeared as trade 
centers by 1929, 46.3 per cent still existed 
with less than five business establish- 
ments, and 14.2 per cent had grown to 
possess five or more business establish- 
ments. 

This decrease in number of small trade 


* Careful checking of the appearance and disap- 
pearance of centers in Bradstreet's Ratings and in the 
Rand McNally Atlas shows a good correlation, with 
Bradstreet’s lagging about five years. 
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centers has not been uniform and general 
throughout the State. Conditions in 
Minnesota since 1905 have been such that 
for this period a group of 16 northern and 
northeastern counties may be regarded as a 
frontier area in which much new settle- 
ment was taking place. This group of 
counties contains the iron range country 
as well as much of the area newly developed 
for recreational purposes.’ In this group 
of counties the incorporated village cen- 
ters increased in number 59 per cent while 
in the remainder of the State they in- 
creased but 16 per cent. Even more 
striking was the situation with respect to 
unincorporated trade centers. In the 16 
frontier counties they increased in number 
35 per cent, while in the remainder of the 
State they decreased in number 24 per cent. 

These percentages do not represent net 
gain or loss due solely to appearing or dis- 
appearing centers, however. If correc- 
tion be made for those centers which 
passed out of their class as a result of grow- 
ing larger, the unincorporated group of the 
frontier counties experienced a net gain of 
12 per cent, while in the remaining 71 
counties there was a net loss of 12 per cent. 

In the light of the agricultural, indus- 
trial, and recreational developments which 
have occurred in northeastern Minnesota 
since 1905, this large increase in number of 
trade centers is readily understandable. 
Some centers have disappeared in this sec- 
tion due to shifts in mining operations and 
the decline of farming and farm population 
on poor agricultural land, but the number 
of new centers has much more than bal- 
anced these losses. 

Since the remainder of the State is dis- 
tinctly agricultural by comparison with 
these frontier counties, and since the num- 


3 The counties are Aitkin, Beltrami, Cass, Carlton, 
Cook, Clearwater, Crow Wing, Hubbard, Itasca, 
Kanabec, Koochiching, Lake, Lake of the Woods, 
Pine, Roseau, and St. Louis. 


ber of trade centers has declined in these 
portions of the State, the analysis may 
concern itself particularly with these 71 
counties. 

The geography of the growth and decline 
of trade centers presents other interesting 
aspects. Of 1181 trade centers of less than 
2500 population in 1905 which still 
existed in 1930, 50 per cent grew, 26 per 
cent remained stationary, and 24 per cent 
declined. When these were mapped by 
counties, it was found that those that 
grew were fairly well distributed over the 
State in proportion to the distribution of 
the total population, but that the station- 
ary and declining centers were not so dis- 
tributed. The stationary centers were 
concentrated in the southeastern counties 
and along a diagonal extending from the 
southeastern to the northwestern portions 
of the State, while the declining centers 
were largely concentrated in 21 south- 
eastern counties. Evidently southeastern 
Minnesota has not been favorable to the 
growth of trade centers. 


GENERAL FACTORS 


When one attempts to set forth some of 
the general factors associated with the 
differential growth and decline of farm 
trade centers, he is soon impressed with 
the importance of region, its stage of 
development and the changes occurring 
therein. Southeastern Minnesota, in 
which is concentrated the declining and 
stationary centers, is the oldest section of 
the State, and parts of it are coming to 
be rather highly urbanized. Northern 
Minnesota which is relatively pioneer 
territory, contains most of the newly 
appearing trade centers. Southwestern 
Minnesota, a non-urbanized, successful 
agricultural area, newer than the south- 
east, contained relatively few declining or 
newly appearing trade centers. 

The growth of large cities plays a part 
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It has been noted by various students that 
villages located near large cities grow more 
often than those more remotely located. 
Such is the case in Minnesota. In Henne- 
pin and Ramsey Counties‘ the ratio of 
declining to growing villages is low. 

The decline of agriculture and the agri- 
cultural population in certain northern and 
northwestern counties, as a result of the 
agricultural depression has brought decline 
or at least a stationary condition, to many 
trade centers in that area. 

The relation of the tributary population 
to the number and size of the trade centers 
is important. There exists a reasonably 
high correlation between the density of 
the unincorporated population and the 
land area per trade center. That is to say, 
the greater the density of the tributary 
population, the greater the number of 
trade centers per unit area. Since this rela- 
tionship appears to be about constant from 
census to census, it suggests that changes 
in the density of the tributary population 
are accompanied by changes in the number 
of trade centers so as to maintain the bal- 
ance. Furthermore, since this correlative 
relationship between density of trade 
centers and density of tributary population 
appears to be closer in the case of incor- 
porated centers than in the case of unin- 
corporated centers, it suggests that a nicer 
balance is maintained between the incor- 
porated centers and the tributary popula- 
tion than is maintained between the tribu- 
tary population and the unincorporated 
centers. The small unincorporated trade 
centers constitute the flowing and ebbing 
supply from which in periods of expanding 
country population the incorporated vil- 
lages may recruit their ranks, but into 
which in periods of declining country 
population they may force their superflu- 
ous numbers. The body of unincorpo- 


“In which are located Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


rated centers rests the more upon a less 
permanent and secure social and economic 
foundation. They consequently represent 
amore fluctuating group. It is the elas- 
ticity of this group which maintains the 
balance between the number of trade 
centers and the density of the tributary 
population. 

Analysis of the Minnesota data on the 
county basis revealed that a correlation 
does exist between the decline of unincor- 
porated population since 1905 and the 
proportion of trade centers which also 
declined. It was also found that both of 
these factors were correlated with the 
relative growth in the value of all farm 
property. That is to say, that the coun- 
ties in which the unincorporated popula- 
tion has declined most, and in which also 
the deflated value of all farm property has 
either declined or grown but slightly 
since 1905, are likely also to be the coun- 
ties in which the ratio of the declining to 
the growing trade centers is high. Hence, 
it appears that the dependence of trade 
centers under 2500 population upon the 
quantity and economic status of the farm 
population can be statistically -mon- 
strated. 

The decline of the number of post offices 
in the rural centers due to the introduction 
of the rural free delivery may also be 
regarded as a general cause of small trade 
center decline since 1905. For example, 
the relative number of post offices discon- 
tinued by 5-year periods, since 1905, corre- 
sponds quite well with the relative number 
of trade centers disappearing during those 
periods. These two series also correspond 
with the development of good roads and 
motor cars. Good roads and motor cars in- 
sured the success of the rural free delivery. 
They also provided the means whereby the 
farm population could more fully patronize 
the services to be obtained in the larger 
centers. The loss of the revenue from the 
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post office often made the country store an 
unprofitable business enterprise, while the 
transference of the post office to a larger 
center removed one of the chief interests 
which drew country folk to the small cen- 
ter. Thus the small center lost both a 
clientele and a source of revenue. 

It should be noted in this connection 
that as a result of the development of more 
rapid means of transportation and the 
rise of farm standards of living, there 
has occurred a certain migration of func- 
tions from the smaller trade centers to 
the larger centers. Buying and selling 
agencies have changed in nature and 
methods. Certain services have been 
tending to disappear from the small cen- 
ters. Small industries, crafts and crafts- 
men that formerly depended upon the farm 
population for support have migrated to 
the larger centers. So also have the 
country doctor and other professional men. 
Consequently, it seems fairly certain that 
the larger centers have been gaining both 
by means of developing super-services to 
the farm population of latge areas—ser- 
vices which the small centers never under- 
took to supply—and also by taking over 
the service functions of the smaller centers 
and offering them, perhaps, in a new 
form. 


LOCAL FACTORS 


In addition to these general or regional 
factors in the decline of trade centers, there 
are also many local factors which are in 
part responsible. A series of careful case 
histories of Minnesota trade centers which 
have disappeared have been collected, and 


from them the following local factors 
have been found to be important in their 
disappearance. 


. Discontinuance of a highway or railroad. 
. Shifts in local industry, as lumbering or mining. 
. Decline of a boom period. 
. Discontinuance of creamery. 

5. Break-up of trade area due to population shifts, 
nationality changes, etc. 

6. Competition with growing center nearby. 

7. Distruction by fire of business units, which 
were not rebuilt. 


> ww Pp we 


Certain of these factors, when stated 
differently are found to be related to the 
appearance of new trade centers. The 
laying of a new railroad or highway 
results in new centers being established. 
So also does the development of a new 
local industry. The erection of a new 
creamery sometimes serves as the nucleus 
of a new center. Sometimes population 
shifts result in the disappearance of one 
center and the appearance of another only 
a short distance away. 

These local factors need hardly be dis- 
cussed in detail. Most of them are almost 
self-explanatory. No study has been made 
of the policies of local business groups such 
as Chambers of Commerce, and their influ- 
ence upon growth or decline. Undoubt- 
edly this factor is important, especially in 
the larger places, but for the most part we 
have been dealing here with centers too 
small for such business associations. Per- 
haps enough has been said to indicate that 
the decline of small farm trade centers in 
Minnesota represents a definite trend, and 
that on the whole it is a rather complex 
phenomenon. 
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CERTAIN ASPECTS OF CONFLICT IN THE NEGRO FAMILY 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


Fisk University 


RECENT novel, Not W sthout Laughter, 

by Langston Hughes presents a vivid 

and authentic picture of the conflicts 
in a migrant Negro family in a western 
city which grew out of the struggles of the 
members of this family to achieve a place 
for themselves in the small Negro com- 
munity. The conflicts in this family were 
between the mother, who represented the 
traditions and conceptions of life acquired 
by the older generation in the South, and 
her three daughters who had broken more 
or less with these traditions as the result of 
education and residence in a northern city. 
Equally significant were the conflicts be- 
tween the sisters themselves which arose 
as the result of their different educational 
and social status in the Negro group and 
their antagonistic conceptions of life. 
This literary account of conflicts in a 
Negro family focused attention upon the 
cultural factors in family conflicts among 
Negroes, which are generally overlooked 
in formal studies. There are, however, 
two other types of family conflict that are 
bound up with the development of the 
Negro group and reflect the influence of 
cultural factors. The first type of conflict 


is due to the absence of well defined social 
and economic classes with established 
traditions in the Negro population, and 
the second to the differences in color 
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among Negroes, a fact which tends to 
determine status not only in the Negro 
group but also participation in the life of 
the largercommunity. While some atten- 
tion will be given to those conflicts which 
arise between the older and the younger 
generation, and members of the same gen- 
eration because of differences in social 
status, this paper will be concerned chiefly 
with those conflicts which are due to the 
absence of well defined classes with estab- 
lished traditions, and those conflicts which 
are due to the influence of color differences 
in the determination of social status and 
development of personality. 

One of the most conspicuous and impor- 
tant features in Negro life is the rapid and 
fundamental change which education pro- 
duces in social status. The children of 
poor, ignorant, and often almost primitive 
parents, who succeed in making their way 
through college and professional schools 
on account of their own efforts and 
through philanthropy, are raised thereby 
to the top of the Negro group. Some 
measure of the change in social and eco- 
nomic status which education produces 
was given in a study of the occupations of 
the fathers of 305 professional and business 
men and women listed in a directory of 
prominent Negroes in the country. Of 
these 305 persons who replied to question- 
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naires, 90 had fathers who were in business 
and professional pursuit. The same pro- 
portion of fathers with a similar back- 
ground was found in the case of 123 gradu- 
ates of a Negro college replying to the 
the same questionnaire. The majority of 
the fathers of the remainder in both groups 
were in domestic and personal service, 
common labor, and agriculture. 

Education as a rule means a complete 
break with the traditions, ideals, and 
customs of the masses from which edu- 
cated Negroes have sprung. The change 
in social status places the educated person 
in a new world of ideas and values, and 
causes him to sever membership with all 
the old community organizations that are 
identified with traditional beliefs and cus- 
toms of the masses of Negroes. The 
young Negro man or woman who suc- 
ceeds, for example, in securing enough 


education to become a public school 


teacher often changes his membership 
from the Baptist and Methodist denomina- 
tions to the Episcopal or Congregational 
Church. The conflict between the ideals 
and values of the parents and children 
begins often while the children are still 
under the authority of the parents. A 
typical case is that of a girl who through 
association in high school with the 
daughter of a professional man whose 
family belonged to the Episcopal church 
refused to refrain from dancing and card 
playing, which were forbidden by her 
parents who were Baptists. 

The extent to which education produces 
a break with the older generation is shown 
in the case of a school principal who had 
married into one of the first families of a 
Negro community. He attempted to con- 
ceal his humble origin by clandestine visits 
to his mother and refused to acknowledge 
his relationship to his sister because she 
was ignorant. And when his mother died 
he went to her funeral in the rdle of a 


stranger. The same break with the older 
generation is seen in the case of a school 
teacher, whose mother washed clothes and 
lost her home through a mortgage in order 
to pay her daughter's way through college. 
This teacher moved from her mother’s 
home because she was embarrased in the 
presence of her ‘‘society’’ friends by her 
mother’s ignorance. These cases show in 
a general way how changes in social status 
through education not only divorce the 
person from the traditions and outlook on 
life of the older generation, but often 
destroys the sympathetic relationships 
between parents and children. 

Probably the most important factor that 
has produced rapid and fundamental 
changes in the social and economic status 
of the Negro has been the migrations to 
cities. The migration of large numbers of 
Negroes to northern cities during and since 
the World War has only accelerated and 
brought into prominence the urbanization 
of the Negro population which has been 
taking place since the opening of the 
present century. During the first decade 
the urban Negro population increased 34.1 
per cent or one and a half per cent more 
than in the decade of the War. But in 
the first decade the increase was chiefly in 
Southern cities while in the second decade 
northern cities received most of the in- 
crease. Migrations to northern cities 
amounted to a second emancipation of the 
plantation Negro. It meant the break 
down of all the traditional and customary 
modes of behavior, the throwing off of 
the forms of accommodations to the white 
man’s world in the South, and the birth 
of new ambitions, hopes, and ideals. 
Rudolph Fisher in a story, The City of 
Refuge, has given a vivid description of the 
effect of the sight of a Negro policeman on 
the mind of a new/# arrived migrant in 
New York City. It is in the northern city 
that one sees the far reaching effects that 
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the city environment has on the young. 
The break with the attitudes and concep- 
tions of life of the older generation is simi- 
lar to that which one finds in second gener- 
ation immigrant families. Time and space 
will permit the presentation of only one 
document that shows the conflict between 
the older and younger generation. This 
document was secured from a girl, about to 
graduate from high school, who had come 
with her family from Mississippi to 
Chicago. 


My mother and all of us belonged to the Baptist 
Church. But my mother hardly ever went to church 
or any place but we always went. I would go to 
Sunday School and then I would come home and go to 
the Methodist church down in Mississippi—that is 
the only place you can go is church. I would stay 
in church most all of the time. My mother has 
prayer meeting every Wednesday morning by herself 
here. Sometime we come in. But in Jackson all of 
us would be there for prayer. Now we hardly ever 
go. Sometime when we feel sick we go in and let 
mamma pray, you know. My mother doesn’t work. 
My father is a porter on the West side in the saloon. 
Seemingly all of them work at saloons. I haven't 
joined church since I been here. My mother belongs 
to Pilgrim. But I go to Bethel. She doesn’t go 
any place much. My father goes to church when I 
carry him. The boys you know how they are, they 
hardly ever go. Well, I will tell you about myself. 
I joined the same church my mother did in Missis- 
sippi. They was having arevival and so I didn't have 
no religion. I didn't know what I was doing, I was 
about eight or ten years old. I go to shows and the 
Savoy. Igo to the Regal every week and the Metro- 
politan. I go to school parties. I tell you, I like 
to go on Sunday to the Savoy. Whenever I go I have 
to slip off and go. You see, mamma doesn't want 
us to go to show on Sunday, nor play cards or dance. 
Ihave a beau. You know how it is, you have about 
two or three. But you have a main one to fall back 
on, you know. I always went to dances at home but 
I would have to have a chaperone. I can hardly get 
out anywhere. Mamma’s got to know the people, 
you see, and if she hear anything about their parents 
she won't let me go around with those girls. Now- 
adays, you know, every place you go everybody is 
selling liquor. So now, I hardly have but two or 
three girl friends. If my girl friends people have 
liquor, I don’t know nothing about it, for they 
never let me see it. My mother is very strict with 
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me. Last night the people in the first floor were out 
in the sun parlor playing cards and mamma thought 
it was awful. Like it was at the Regal the other 
evening, I went and didn’t know the show was going 
to last so long so I had to go out and call my mother 
and let her know because she would have been won- 
dering, you know. She thinks Chicago is awful. 
All men will try to get fly with you, but I know what 
to say to them. Mamma always wants me to hurry 
back home before night. 


In the above document one sees clearly 
the process by which the control exercised 
by the primary organization in the rural 
southern community, as well as that of 
the family, tends to break down in the 
northern city. In the urban environtnent 
the traditional and customary forms of 
behavior are destroyed and the new con- 
ceptions of right and wrong acquired by 
the children through education, literature, 
and association with other emancipated 
groups come into conflict with the concep- 
tions of life held by the parents. In the 
case of this high school girl from Missis- 
sippi it should be noted in this connec- 
tion that she said concerning her reading: 
‘I read True Love, Love Story, and those 
physical culture books. My mother says 
it aint nothing to them love stories. I 
like them.”’ 

Sufficient has been presented to show 
how conflicts arise between the older 
and the younger generations. Something 
should be said concerning the conflicts 
which arise in Negro families between 
members of the same generation. The 
process by which individuals in the Negro 
group break away from the customs and 
traditions of the masses tends to create 
among the children themselves wide 
differences in culture. Sometimes one son 
in the family or the girls through sacrifices 
of their brothers succeed in acquiring a 
college or normal school education. The 
educated member or members of the family 
enter a different world with ideals and 
forms of behavior that are antagonistic to 
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the old associations from which they have 
escaped. This often leads to conflicts in 
the same family which end sometimes in 
the disintegration of family life. There 
are numerous cases in real life to match 
the sister in Hughes’ novel, who after 
marrying a postal clerk gained entrance 
into the society of the small colored elite. 
She paid only formal visits to the house of 
her mother and clashed constantly with 
one sister who became a singer of the blues 
and used dialect, and with the other sister 
because she was apparently satisfied to 
remain a servant in white people’s homes 
and represented everything that was 
reminiscent of the status from which the 
Negro should, in the mind of the more 
favored sister, try to escape. 

The small social elite in Negro com- 
munities is drawn from many occupational 
classes. They represent on the whole the 
first generation that has escaped from the 
widely divergent social condition of the 
masses. In most cases the social differen- 
tiation of the Negro community is not 
built upon occupational differentiation of 
the population, but represents the efforts 
of those who have achieved some culture 
and education to enforce standards and 
recognize distinctions in behavior. In 
the case of the 428 professional and bysi- 
ness people mentioned above, less than a 
score represented the third generation in 
the upper social and economic classes. 
Therefore, the traditions of the small upper 
class group among Negroes have not 
grown out of the diverse occupational 
groups. In a southern city, for example, 
the small elite will be composed of a few 
school teachers, a couple of physicians, a 
dentist, postal employees, and one or two 
other families who have acquired a supe- 
rior status because of family, property or 
sometimes because of some unique position 
in the white community. The composi- 
tion of this class will vary according to the 


size, general culture, and history of the 
Negro community. What needs particu- 
lar emphasis is the fact that occupations in 
the Negro group do not have the same con- 
notations, and do not give the same social 
status as similar occupations in the white 
community. The standard of living and 
the modes of behavior are derived from 
their relative position in the Negro com- 
munity. This explains the surprise of a 
white social worker that her Negro col- 
league was a “‘society’’ leader. 

The absence to a large extent of class 
differentiation built upon differences in 
occupational status in the Negro group 
tends to divide the Negro community, 
especially in small southern cities, into two 
classes. The upper class is a rather hetero- 
geneous group of people drawn from many 
diverse occupations who have one princi- 
pal characteristic in common—they have 
escaped from the ignorance, the primitive- 
ness, and economic dependence, as a rule, 
of the masses. But since this class, as a 
rule, has no established traditions to define 
behavior, its behavior is determined to 
a large extent by suggestion and imita- 
tion. As a rule the sources of suggestion 
and the models are in the wealthy white 
class. The absence of established class 
traditions helps to explain the observation 
of Dr. Robert E. Park about twenty some 
years ago that the children of well-to-do 
Negroes were, as a rule, spoiled. The 
dean of women in a Negro college, where 
some students represent the second and 
third generations of families in attend- 
ance, said that over eighty per cent of the 
students were living beyond their parents’ 
income in an effort to copy the behavior of 
students in exclusive white colleges. 

In the absence of social gradations, each 
with its own traditions, in the upper class 
Negro group, there is a struggle among the 
members of this class to maintain stand- 
ards of living set up by the wealthiest 
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members of this class. This often pro- 
duces a conflict situation in families where 
the husband's income is not sufficient to 
support the requirements of his wife, who 
attempts to maintain her status in this 
class. A woman who finally separated 
from her husband, an insurance agent, 
writes : 


I came from a family that people call rather ‘‘well- 
to-do’’; I had been accustomed to have everything I 
wanted as a child, and all thru my school days I was 
accustomed to many elaborate social affairs and 
lovely clothes, as well as extensive travel. 

Against my parents wishes, I married a fellow who 
was earning a small salary and could not give me the 
home, the lovely furniture, a pretty car, pretty 
clothes, etc., that I had always had. 

We moved into a neat little home and he began 
buying; our furniture was very nice but not what I 
wanted; later we got a Ford but I wanted a Dodge. 
Gradually, I became more and more dissatisfied with 
the things which he could not give and as I look back 
over it now I see that I was constantly nagging about 
not being able to entertain, to travel, to dress, to 
“put on the show"’ that my friends did. 

One day my husband said to me “I love you better 
than I do my own life and from now on I am going 
to see if I can't give you everything you want.” I 
did not know then the real import of these words. 
About a month afterwards he told me that he wanted 
me to have my own car and that he would keep the 
Ford. I was delighted when he sent out a pretty 
Dodge coupe—all for me. I did not question how 
he got it but was satisfied that he knew what he was 
doing. When we had been married about two years 
he said he wanted to re-furnish our little love nest. 
I was overjoyed when I saw the lovely furniture 
brought in and the old furniture carried out. Still 
I did not question. My next desire was anew home; 
he felt that he could not give me just what I wanted, 
so I continued to “‘nag.’’ For a good while I was 
dissatisfied—-wanting the home which he said he 
could not afford. Spats occurred frequently—con- 
flicts continuously. Finally he said ‘‘I'll give you 
the home you want—just give me time.’’ It was 
during this “‘time’’ that I heard that he was gambling 
and had been gambling for some time. The home 
was being built when I asked him if he ever gambled. 
Truthfully and frankly, he told me that my wants had 
been so many and so heavy that it was for that reason 
that he started it, 


There are developing among Negroes, 
especially in the large northern cities, 
different social and economic classes with 
their own set of traditions and modes of 
behavior that are related to their occupa- 
tional status. The wife of a professional 
man who had migrated to a northern city 
remarked that she was able to become 
identified with her own proper class and 
was relieved of the struggle to maintain 
the standard of living that was required by 
her membership in the upper class in a 
southern city, whose standards were dic- 
tated by a few people with much higher 
incomes than her own. Here and there 
even in southern communities there are 
families, whose status does not depend 
upon their copying the behavior of the 
elite, who maintain modes of behavior 
that are traditional in their small group. 

A form of family conflict that arises out 
of the Negro’s status in American life is 
due to color differences in the same family. 
These color differences tend to define the 
Negro’s status not only in his own group 
but in the white community. A fair skin 
permits a degree of participation in the 
white world that often destroys the 
solidarity of the family, when fair skinned 
members of the family pass over com- 
pletely into the white world. Even in 
those cases where there is not a complete 
break with the family, conflicts arise over 
diversity of interests and differences in 
attitudes towards the Negro group. Dr. 
Park in his writings has called attention 
to the conflicts within the mulatto’s mind 
because he becomes a cultural hybrid. 
The cultural conflict is reflected in family 
conflicts where different colors in the same 
family tends to destroy mutual sympathies 
and common interests. The form of this 
conflict is shown in the case of a Negro 
family where the father was fair enough to 
be taken for a white man and his wife and 
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children were unmistakably colored. A 
daughter in this northern family has writ- 
ten of the conflict as follows: 


Awareness of conflict within our family, due to 
the difference of color, came first to me when I no- 
ticed preferential treatment by my father of white 
guests as over against the courtesies accorded our 
Negro friends. How much of this observation was 
original or how much was transmitted to me by my 
elder brother and sisters is hard to say. 

Father always greeted white people more effusively 
than Negroes. And very often he offered them re- 
freshments when it was rare that Negro men were 
invited to eat at our table. The older children were 
coldly polite on the occasions when white guests 
were with us. The two older than I, who were then 
ten and twelve, used to slyly giggle and I was prone 
to wonder first why there was a difference made be- 
tween what seemed to me to be equal quantities— 
white and Negro people. In school the one Negro 
boy, whom I thoroughly detested because he pulled 
at my briads, I consciously treated with a good deal 
more consideration than I was wont to do because 
I was beginning to feel that Negroes were not treated 
the same as whites and I linked up the attitude ex- 
pressed by my father toward Negroes with the white 
teachers’ and pupils’ attitude to this black boy. 
Father often paraded the musical talents of his 
daughter before the seeming admiration of his white 
friends, but on the occasions when Negro men visited 
us, he often called the young ladies into the living 
room. The girls so resented this parade that there 
came a time when they refused to play for certain 
guests and mother would always have a convenient 
errand for them to do. 

My sisters and I discussed father’s attitude among 
ourselves and finally when the older girls refused 
any information as to the reason, I determined to ask 
mother. Mother never permitted any criticism of 
her husband and so I had to be contented with my 
own solution of the problem. I noticed, however, 
that both white and Negro guests were treated with 
the same courtesy when my mother was in evidence. 
The second observation which tended to reenforce 
the first belief that father preferred the society of 
white people and definitely sought their company 
came when I was old enough to take his Saturday's 
dinner pail to him. Almost always he fraternized 
with his white workmen more than with his Negro 
employees and upon returning from work, he was 
almost always with white men, although very often 
the Negroes were forced to pass through our section 
of the town to go to the Southside. 

School offered opportunities a-plenty for parents’ 


visitations, and when parents, Negro and white, 
came together, I often wondered why my parents 
never appeared at the same program. Either mother 
came alone or else Dad appeared in company with 
other men—invariably white . . 

Papa never did in all the years that I can remember 
even take mother out publicly to social functions, 
concerts, etc. The children used to talk about it to 
themselves and E—would say “‘oh well, you know 
what papa thinks."” To mother we never men- 
tioned this omission because we were careful of her 
feelings; to Dad, we didn’t because we were too 
proud, and the sense of filial respect was too great. 
However, each of us was conscious of the slight and 
V. often said the very light men needn't call upon 
her, for she didn't like them. She married a hand- 
some black man in spite of the numerous fair men 
who paid her court. My brother never would even 
consider a fair girl for a friend and I have often seen 
him discourage their attentions . . . . 

One sister says to this day that she has no respect 
for my Dad because of his treatment of mother. 
When my brother came home on furlough from camp 
and wanted a snap of Dad and mother together, 
mother said, ‘‘oh, no, Dad doesn’t want his picture 
with me” in a deprecatory manner. My brother 
said, ‘‘he ought to be proud to have the picture with 
you.”” The picture was taken. We all felt embar- 
rased for the unspeakable had been expressed and by 
mother. I have always been sorry that mother 
married a person who obviously regarded her as an 
inferior and my dislike and disrespect for Dad has 
grown during the years as tangible evidences of this 
sense of inferiority unfolded themselves. This 
knowledge, a sense of conflict, has operated to re- 
strict to formal-relationship my own acquaintances 
with very fair men and white men. Even in Europe 
my sense of race loyalty forbade an affirmative answer 
to a proposal of marriage from a white man of high 
status. 

Once returning from college for vacation, the 
household got embroiled in a deep discussion on 
race. Mother was silent but the rest of us 
arguing more or less heatedly the problems surround- 
ing Negro youth. Papa remarked, “I know no 
color.’’ Immediately I said, ‘‘you can say that when 
your son and daughters can't, because they are 
colored, get the jobs they are fitted for. Isn't D— 
reputed the best bricklayer in town and don't you 
know they discriminate against him. You just 
can’t understand these problems; you don’t know 
what it is to be a Negro."’ ‘“There is no use talking 
about them to you.’’ Father and I didn’t speak for a 
month. We have never discussed those problems 
since then, and it was only out of respect for mother 
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that we didn’t go further and tell him he must know 
color else his attitude toward mother all these years 
would have been different, and all the other eviden- 
ces of his racial discriminations would not have been. 
None of us have ever respected and loved our father 
as we did our mother. And even now we never dis- 
cuss those questions and problems that lie most 
closely to us with him. 


Other documents could be cited to show 
how color differences in the same families 
become the basis of similar conflicts. I 
will quote excerpts from one other in 
which the northern born wife of a Negro 
teacher describes the family conflict, 
which arose in her home when she was a 
child, because of color differences. 


He (my father) adored my mother but seemed to 
feel inferior to her because of the difference in color. 
He showed this when they quarrelled. He often 
called her an ‘‘Irish Mick’’ or ‘poor white trash’’ or 
said that she came from low parentage. These 
things always hurt mother and daddy would do every- 
thing he possibly could to make up with her. He 
would bring her little trinkets or candy or flowers 
to help her to forget what he had said. Mother 
always felt that she and daddy would be forced to 
separate. 

Daddy always preferred light Negroes to darker 
ones. He never cared for anyone darker than him- 
self. Mother on the other hand made friends with 
any one and one of her dearest friends to this day is 
a dark woman. Their first child, who died in in- 
fancy, would have been the fairest of the children. 
He had light eyes and dark hair. 

As we became older and I started to receive 
company, daddy began to drill me, that he did not 
want me to marry a dark man. If a dark friend came 
to the house he made it very uncomfortable for them, 
even though they were friends of the family. It 
happened that I liked three boys who were all real 
brown. Daddy liked them personally but he did not 
really encourage our friendship to any great extent. 
My brother, Jack, would tease me about my three 
“*blackies"’ as he called them. 

I distinctly remember one day that daddy and 
mother quarrelled over something which mother 
did not understand thoroughly. Daddy became ex- 
asperated and called mother a “half white nit wit.” 
Mother cried and then daddy apologized and said 
he had merely lost his temper. I told him he was a 
“living devil’ to hurt mother so and that a ‘half 
white’’ was better than a ‘‘nigger’’ likehim! . . . . 


Mother told me sometime, years later that I had 
hurt Daddy terribly in calling him a ‘“‘nigger."’ She 
said he told her that he guessed after all he was just a 
““nigger’’ and he believed that she felt that way 
about him too. He told her that she could not help 
it; that it was her white blood. 


Before concluding this paper I would like 
to call your attention to two other forms of 
family conflict, one of which has practi- 
cally disappeared and the other is of slight 
importance at present, because of the few 
cases of intermarriage between Negroes 
and foreign peoples. In both cases, how- 
ever, the family conflicts reflect the cul- 
tural conflicts in the Negro group. The 
first form of conflict was due to the distinc- 
tion that was prominent especially after 
Emancipation between Negroes of free 
ancestry and those of slave origin. It is 
now a well known fact that a class of free 
Negroes have existed in this country 
since their introduction into America. In 
Charleston, S. C., and New Orleans, espe- 
cially, the free mulatto class constituted a 
distinct caste. They held a secure place 
in the economic system and acquired con- 
siderable education and culture. The tra- 
ditions of this class were entirely different 
from the masses of Negroes on the planta- 
tion and under domestic slavery. After 
Emancipation members of this class, often 
even the most indigent in the rural sec- 
tions of the South, looked down upon the 
newly emancipated blacks. In the compe- 
tition for political offices and control of 
church organizations in some localities, 
those of free ancestry in some cases 
attempted to ostracize and eliminate the 
new “‘ishy,’’ as they were called in North 
Carolina. The influence of the cultural 
differences between these two groups on 
the Negro family is shown in the case of 
father who banished his daughter from his 
home because she married a man of slave 
ancestry. This case was one of several in 
a small community in North Carolina, 
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where there was a community of free 
mulatto families who boasted of their free 
ancestry and held themselves aloof from 
those of slave origin. 

A similar case of family conflict arising 
out of the distinctions between the free 
mulattoes in New Orleans and the descend- 
ants of slaves is furnished in a family his- 
tory of a woman who was the offspring of 
a marriage between representatives of 
these two classes. Her mother descended 
from an old family of free mulattoes in 
New Orleans who owned slaves. One of 
the cherished memories in the family is 
the refusal of a grandmother to marry a 
Union soldier or to salute the American 
flag because they symbolized the loss of 
her slaves. ‘‘And until her death,”’ 
this granddaughter wrote, ‘‘she regarded 
Abraham Lincoln as her enemy.’’ She 
continued, ‘‘Grandmother strenuously ob- 
jected to my father’s marrying her daugh- 
ter because he was a descendant of slaves.”’ 
The conflict in this family arose over this 
woman's education when her mother 
opposed her father’s desire to have her 
attend a Negro college. 


When I was about eleven years old, I completed 
what was known as my spiritual education. I had 
gone to a private school where I was taught French, 
English, and the cathechism. I had received my 
first Holy Communion, and been confirmed. This 
meant that I could either continue in a convent or 
get a higher education. At this time my father 
stepped in and insisted that I attend a colored school 
because all of his interests were with colored people. 
My mother objected most strenuously for she never 
considered herself a colored woman. But father 
finally won and gave me my choice of the state school 
or a private college. 


This document indicates how the different 
sets of traditions became the cause of 
family conflict. As one follows the his- 
tcry of this family, one sees two conflicting 
attitudes toward the Negro influencing not 
only the attitude of this woman towards 
matters pertaining to race but also her 


attitude towards religion, morals, and life 
in general. 

The second minor form of family conflict 
arising from diverse cultural backgrounds 
is found often in cases of marriages between 
West Indian men and American Negro 
women. Although the West Indian ele- 
ment is small in this country and there is 
some prejudice on the part of American 
Negroes against them, the educated men 
from the islands seek unions with Amer- 
ican Negro women because they represent 
on the whole a higher level of culture than 
most of the West Indian women who come 
to this country. The following excerpt 
is taken from a family document written 
by a woman who divorced her West 
Indian husband. 


In 1922 I was married to a young Jamaican who at 
that time was a chiropodist. A boy was born after a 
year. We lived together two years and then separa- 
ted because we found it impossible to continue to live 
together. He had been brought up in Jamaica where 
the men were lords and the women worked as slaves. 
For example, he believed in dressing up and going 
about in other women’s company while his wife and 
children were to go along on the barest necessities and 
live in seclusion. It became necessary for me to live 
with my mother as he would not provide for me and 
my child. 


The above document gives some indica- 
tion of the conflict between the West 
Indian’s attitude towards the subordina- 
tion of the wife and the American Negro 
woman's conception of her status in the 
marriage relation. 


CONCLUSION 


In this brief paper an attempt has been 
made to present certain aspects of conflict 
in the Negro family which show the 
influence of cultural factors. First, those 
conflicts were presented which arose out of 
rapid changes in social and economic sta- 
tus of the Negro group. As the result of 
these changes there is a conflict between 
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the ideals, values, and conceptions of life 
of the older and younger generations, and 
between members of the same generation 
occupying different social and economic 
status. Secondly, it was shown how the 
absence, to a large extent, of classes based 
upon a diversity of occupations with estab- 
lished traditions in the Negro group 
tended to make the behavior of the small 
upper class subject chiefly to suggestion 
and imitation, which often involved con- 
flicts between husband and wife. Thirdly, 
differences of color in the same family were 
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seen to be the basis of conflict when it per- 
mitted different degrees of participation in 
the white world and, in creating conflict- 
ing attitudes towards the Negro group, 
destroyed the community of interest and 
mutual sympathies and understandings by 
which the family is held together. Al- 
though one is not in the position to deter- 
mine statistically the extent of these typi- 
cal conflicts, an analysis of the cultural 
situations in which they arise will aid in 
an understanding of certain forms of con- 
flict in the Negro family. 


THE ADJUSTMENT OF COLLEGE STUDENTS’ FAMILY 
PROBLEMS 


HENRY LUCIEN PRITCHETT 
Southern Methodist University 


HE college campus is now recog- 

nized as a social area of significance, 

and is being subjected to critical 
analyses from many angles. Among these 
the older academic studies of freshman 
failures, while throwing some light upon 
the subject, failed to solve the problem of 
maladjustment in college life. 

As far as our knowledge goes, no com- 
plete study of the total situation of any 
large group of college students has yet 
been made. The recent research of An- 
gell' and others at the University of 
Michigan is distinctly a fact-finding study 
of a limited number of cases—133 men 
and 83 women. While diagnostic to a 
limited extent, it is not at all an exhaust- 
ive study of the individual cases. The 
observations in the concluding paragraphs 
of the chapter comparing the three groups 
of students, A, B, and C, follow: 


? Angell, R. C., ““A Study in Undergraduate Ad- 
justment,’’ University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1930. 


We see from Table XXI that the A-group of stu- 
dents come from families considerably smaller than 


the rest. 

This is not to be explained on the basis of better 
educated or of more cultured parents who have 
smaller families since we found the parents little if any 
better educated or more cultured than the B parents. 
The inference is certainly strong than these are better 
students partly because they have received more 
personal attention and stimulation in the home due to 
a smaller number of brothers and sisters. It may, 
perhaps, however, be a matter of better racial stock 
having smaller families.* 


Without criticism, it might be suggested 
that the quality of the personal attention 
and the nature of the stimulation within 
the families may have been significant 
factors in determining the ratings obtained 
by the individual students composing 
these groups, as well as size of family or 
racial stock. 

The present discussion presents some of 
these conditioning factors in family social 
interaction which are etiologically related 


2 Op. cit., p. §7. 
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to many of the problems of college 
students. 

It is not assumed that the family is the 
only social institution affecting the de- 
velopment of personality in pre-college 
years. The theses offered are: First, that 
the conditioning processes in early years 
in the family situation do constitute the 
most significant factors in determining the 
emotional attitudes and patterns of beha- 
vior; second, that these same patterns of 
behavior and attitudes do tend to persist 
in the college situation; third, that they 
are the determinants, in large measure, of 
the problems of maladjustment in college; 
and, finally, that the successful adjust- 
ment of the problems of the college stu- 
dent is conditioned upon an understanding 
of the emotional injuries received in the 
family in pre-college years, and upon the 
student’s ability to understand a new 
situation and to adjust himself to it. 

Psychiatrists dealing with college stu- 
dents have commented frequently upon 
this conception of the origin of maladjust- 
ments among college students. Smiley 
Blanton, Professor of Mental Hygiene at 
Vassar College, and formerly Director of 
the Child Guidance Clinic of Minneapolis, 
believes that 


In dealing with a case the first thing to do is to go 
to the home and analyse the family situation.* 


Even in cases of mental disease, many 
agree with Harold F. Corson, Psychiatrist 
at the Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital, 
that 


The family group which produces a psychotic 
member is in some way unusual and responsible for 
the development of the psychosis . . . . We see 
time and again in the case of college men who succumb 
to mental disorders that the foundations of their ill- 
ness were laid in the early years of their lives. . . 





* Hudleson, ‘‘Problems of Education,’’ Minneapo- 
lis, 1928, pp. 303, 305. 


Within the family group certain standards of conduct 
are evolved, based on social convention, the thwarted 
ambition of parents, or their own lingering adolescent 
drive for authority. As a result the children are 
frequently subjected to a rigid disciplinary regime 
which blindly fails to take into account anything 
except the end desired.‘ 


Many other psychiatrists and mental 
hygienists of experience in college work 
likewise agree that temper tantrums in 
various forms, over-dependence, subject- 
ive fears, insecurities, deprivations of 
vatious kinds, feelings of inferiority, 
jealousies, antagonisms, and other forms 
of conflict, as well as undesirable patterns 
of behavior, are predisposing causes of 
similar maladjustments in the more com- 
plex college environment. Riggs and 
Terhune, at Vassar, attribute the follow- 
ing maladjustments to family relation- 
ships: discouragement, depression, poor 
schedule or none at all, dissatisfaction, 
love affairs, over-dependence, acute grief, 
suicidal ideas or talked-of-suicide, fear 
of mental disorder, lack of purpose, fears, 
infringments of rules of good taste, home- 
sickness, low cultural levels, narrow 
interests, poor work, cheating, sex diffi- 
culties, difficult home fife, carrying too 
heavy an academic schedule, financial 
strain, religious difficulties, nightmares, 
and stammering.® 

At Southern Methodist University dur- 
ing 1930 a study of 168 cases showed the 
following outstanding factors in malad- 
justment: timidity, stagefright, feelings 
of inferiority, maladjustments to school 
conditions, including objections to food, 
housing conditions, dormitory regula- 
tions, university regulations, social 
conditions on the campus, religious prob- 
lems, love affairs, sex behaviors, voca- 


‘**Factors in the Development of Psychoses in 
College Men,’’ Mental Hygiene, XI, No. 3, p. 498-9. 

5 Groves and Blanchard, “Introduction to Mental 
Hygiene,’’ New York, 1930, p. 238. 
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tional selection, marital difficulties, 
incipient mental disease, and psychoses. 
Some of these problems are more or less 
peculiar to the freshman, others peculiar 
to advanced students, but all of them are 
related with greater or less directness to 
the deficiencies in social adjustments in 
the home. 

The college freshman faces many prob- 
lems which challenge the foundation laid 
in previous years. Leaving home under a 
variety of stimulations he enters the new 
world of campus life. There has been no 
adequate preparation for the problems he 
meets, for he quickly discovers that the 
actual conditions are very different from 
those he had anticipated. He meets new 
people who react to him in ways with 
which he is unfamiliar. New and strange 
customs are thrust upon him. Teachers 
with different attitudes, to him unfriendly 
attitude, present new subject-matter in 
strange ways even in fields with which he 
thought himself familiar, while new 
courses fill him with a very real fear. 

When he returns to the dormitory, his 
substitute for a home, instead of affection, 
security, and the satisfactions which home 
formerly brought, he finds only a new 
place to eat anc sleep, unfamiliar faces 
with no one to whom he may turn to re- 
live the intensity of his loneliness which 
home had previously so completely satis- 
fied. A strange feeling toward his family 
develops. Parents seem far away and 
unable to help. 

New habits of living are rapidly forced 
upon him. The adolescent desire to 
make his own decisions rapidly changes 
into a lack of confidence in the decisions 
he is compelled to make. Unavoidably 
he compares himself with a few who seem 
“to have arrived,’’ and, thus self-weighed, 
he finds himself wanting. 

His efforts to compensate may take a 
variety of forms. To these feelings of 
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inferiority he may react with that boister- 
ousness which served him so well in 
childhood. He may plunge into extrav- 
agant diversions and be forced to falsify 
his accounts, or seek the more extreme 
behaviors in social drinking, gambling, 
profanity, or other behaviors which he 
feels may win the much _ desired 
recognition. 

Other personalities may react by with- 
drawing into the realm of phantasy, by 
day-dreaming unappreciated virtues into 
reality, by bending all efforts toward 
establishing an unusual scholastic record, 
by surrendering and returning home, or by 
more complete withdrawal through dis- 
appearance or suicide. 

Family pride and ambition not infre- 
quently stimulate the student to efforts 
beyond his ability. The following is a 
copy of a paper in freshman English in a 
college in the Southwest. The writer, a 
young woman nineteen years old, was the 
honor graduate from a high school of more 
than one thousand students. She had 
earned letters in every available sport and 
held high student offices. Her scholastic 
record was exceptionally high. In addi- 
tion she was a Gold Eagle Scout. The 
instructor, a kindly person whom students 
sought for counsel, wrote the following 
comment on this paper: ‘An excellent 
piece of vivid imagery”: 


TWO MONTHS AFTER 


As a senior in high school I looked forward with 
great pleasure to the time when I should enter the 
university but after two months of university life my 
greatest feeling is one of utter discouragement. I 
seem to accomplish nothing; to be forever running, 
yet never getting anywhere, and to be losing ground 
if I slacken my efforts for a moment. My efforts 
seem to be as futile as those of a squirrel on his wheel. 

I rise at 5:30 in the morning. I study. I go to 
school. I come home and study. I prepare and eat 
my dinner, and I study until I can no longer hold 
my eyes open. I take only the physical exercise 
necessary to keep myself in good condition, devoting 
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most of my time to studying, and yet, I never seem to 
progress. 

When I tumble into bed at night, I toss and turn 
and twist instead of sleeping. When the sandman 
finally consents to come, he brings with him sand 
which has been prepared by malicious elves, for it 
brings no rest. Anatole France's ‘Abbe’'—in the 
original—turns into a ‘bee’ instead and buzzes around 
my head, keeping me in a state of constant appre- 
hension. I can neither capture it nor can I get rid 
of it. 

Then a group of Greek characters appear, menacing 
me with their four-horned heads, and as they draw 
near, one may see that each of their horns is tipped 
with a different construction. I cannot flee from 
them, for I am bound hand and foot with the hopes 
of honor and family pride. 

Then come three little horned imps—whom I seem 
to recognize as Thomas, Manchester, and Scott—to 
belabour me with clubs labeled ‘unity,’ ‘coherence,’ 
and ‘emphasis.’ Suddenly these disappear to be 
replaced by a multitude of molecules, come to conduct 
me, will-i, nill-i, to a ball given in the lake by the 
State Association of Solubles in Water. The music 
is furnished by a machine run by kinetic energy, and 
the molecules of the strong acids act as night watch- 
men to keep me there. 

When I try to burst my bonds, an empty gym shirt 
appears, waving its crumpled arms threateningly, 
while a tennis net coils itself around me, almost 
choking me, and the multitudes of angry volley-balls 
dart at me from every direction 

When the alarm clock shatters these phantasms, I 
drag myself from the disordered bed as unrefreshed 
as when I retired. Facts refuse to impress them- 
selves upon my tired brain, and my days at school 
are just one long succession of failures. 

These feelings of failure baffle me, and yet it may be 
due to the fact that here, as never before, I meet pro- 
fessors of whom I am afraid. Some of them seem 
to take a real delight in humiliating the student. For 
instance, I had rather fail the course outright than 
enter my French class a minute after the final bell has 
rung as I know that I should immediately be ver- 
bally vivisected for five unendurable minutes. How- 
ever, they are undoubted compensations. The library 
offers draughts of forgetfulness deeper than those 
offered by the waters of Lethe, and the weekly club 
swim is in itself enough to live for. And then, 
there are always the woods, where I hike with Te- 
Waa-His. One afternoon spent wandering over the 
peaceful mountainsides takes away the bitterness of 
the week's defeats, and at night, when the camp-fire 
is lit, one may sit still, watching the curling friendly 
flames. Somehow, from the flames, from the moun- 


tains, and from the very immensity of the sky over- 
head, courage enters into me, and I am given strength 
to ‘carry on’ yet a little longer—but not much. 


About two weeks later this young 
woman disappeared, accompanying a gro- 
tesquely deformed married man who had 
been a transient instructor at a public 
swimming pool. 

Hitching the wagon to the star may be a 
worthy ideal but it is most unfortunate 
when the star is unattainable. Having 
carried the load for the child through the 
high school period, the parents suddenly 
shift the burden upon the shoulders of the 
poorly prepared adolescent, leaving no 
way of escape should he be-unable to ful- 
fill parental ambitions. 

The problems of the freshman blend into 
the more serious difficulties cf upperclass 
students and graduates. Vocational and 
marital selections, as well as many other 
problems have no immediate urge to the 
freshman, but in later student life they 
come to have vital significance. Concep- 
tions of life, its meanings and its values, 
have changed, and for the solution of 
none of these does the student feel that 
he can return to his former haven for 
assistance. Scholastic difficulties some- 
times compel him to adopt pseudo-physi- 
cal illnesses as a way out of the dilemma. 

Some of the effects of over-dependence 
and fostering care are seen in the following 
case study: 


A youngest son, 24 years of age, married at the 
end of his junior year, had been ill five days. The 
wife had continued the same maternal-like affection 
which had been so satisfying during earlier years from 
parents and three older sisters. Advanced pregnancy 
had made it necessary to give most of her attention 
to her own needs. While he anticipated a child with 
some enthusiasm, he expressed the fear that he would 
thereafter be deprived of a considerable amount of 
attention which he had found so satisfying. 

A desirable position in a growing business organ- 
ization was conditioned upon graduation; and he had 
received notice from his father that financial patron- 
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age would end on the day of graduation. At mid- 
semester, a week before his illness, he received low 
grades in three of his five subjects. Feelings of 
physical inadequacy developed, exhaustion, eye- 
strain, severe headaches, loss of appetite, palpitation 
of the heart; and ‘stomach trouble’’ ensued. Exam- 
inations by three physicians failed to indicate any 
physical pathologies. 

Pseudo-suicide was attempted on the fifth day of 
illness. The odor and taste of a few drops of iodine 
so nauseated him that he poured the remainder of 
the four ounces down the sink. He had interpreted 
the pulsations of the abdominal aorta as ‘‘spasmodic 
contractions of the stomach."’ He confessed that 
the heart attacks which he had used to frighten both 
himself and his family were for the purpose of gaining 
sympathy, thus paving the way for scholastic failure. 

Instructors assured him of a fighting chance for 
graduation. He completed his work, is reasonably 
successful in his economic pursuits, and is genuinely 
happy and cooperative in the home. 


Another over-dependent boy whose father died 
one month before the boy's birth, continues to tele- 
phone to his mother, a distance of 300 miles, three or 
four times a week to get decisions and receive advice 
about the most trivial matters. At matriculation, 
for instance, after faculty advisors had assisted in 
the selection of courses, and had approved his sched- 
ule, it was necessary to his feeling of well-being for 
him to telephone for the mother’s approval. He 
recently told us that he always carries one of mo- 
ther's handkerchiefs in his lapel pocket, exchanging 
with her bi-weekly. The implications are too ob- 
vious for discussion. 


The person who in childhood and early 
adolescence is the victim of domineering 
parents, who is nagged, accused, suspec- 
ted, repressed, and severely punished— 
who, in other words—is the victim of 
ego-exploitation, reacts to these destruc- 
tive attacks with such secretive behaviors 
as lying, stealing, other forms of decep- 
tion, and antagonistic behaviors. Mas- 
turbation is probably more frequent and 
more persistent with these persons than 
with those of any other group. It seems 
to be a relief from tensions due to the 
pressure of the inner feelings of repressed 
antagonisms. 

In college these persons frequently sub- 
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stitute an individual instructor, adminis- 
trative officer, or the institution as a 
whole for the domineering attitudes of the 
parents, and soon join others of like atti- 
tudes who compose, for the most part, 
the bolshevistic element found on any 
college campus. 

Adjustment to the problems of these 
students is about as difficult a task as any 
that confronts the clinician in college 
work. When adjustments are finally 
made, they are the result of long and 
painstaking effort. Furthermore, the par- 
anoid attitude seems to reinstate itself 
more easily than other negative attitudes 
with which the mental hygienist meets. 


A transfer student from a small college was referred 
to our office by the father. The specific problem was 
a steady flow of bad checks of small amounts. His- 
tory showed that, although he had been domineered, 
threatened, and severely punished in anger by the 
father, he had never truanted from home. Many of 
his behaviors were secretive. Later they became 
retaliative. 

The specific instance to which the boy refers as the 
beginning of his retaliative behaviors occurred when 
he was about eleven years old. The father slapped 
him on the mouth with the back of his hand because 
he had continued to disobey by visiting a gymnasium 
which the boys in the neighborhood had improvised. 
This and two similar attacks within the subsequent 
four or five years, and the continued attitudes of sus- 
picion and negation, brought about inner pressures 
of sufficient strength to produce a variety of 
delinquencies. 

Another incident was a severe ego attack. During 
the son's senior year in high school the father acci- 
dentally discovered the boy at the home of his 
favorite high school instructor, a young woman with 
whom he was playing bridge. The father tore the 
cards in two, returned the boy by the collar to the 
home, and required him to do penance for two months 
by eliminating all social activities. 

The father’s circumscribed ideas of the boy’s 
social needs and activities led to suppressed rebellion 
and repressed antagonisms which formed the founda- 
tion of the relaxed behaviors in the freer college 
situation. 

Following graduation he attended a state military 
college one year, where he learned about many de- 
linquencies. Accusations and threats composed a 
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large part of the content of the father’s letters. Here 
he evaded rules and regulations, using many of the 
evasions he had learned to use successfully in the 
home. 

When the father admonished him against the use 
of liquor and of gambling, he reacted by engaging in 
his first poker game and in his first intoxication. A 
letter warned him accusingly of the dire consequences 
of sex delinquencies. His first sex experience fol- 
lowed quickly upon the heels of this admonition. 
His history became one of prompt retaliation to his 
father's successive admonitions. 

In his first visit to our office he inquired concerning 
the possibility of his becoming mentally diseased. 
This, we discovered, was the culmination of a visit 
with the father to the office of a psychiatrist. The 
psychiatrist assured the father that the boy was not 
developing mental disease, but that he seemed child- 
ishly irresponsible. The father had, nevertheless, 
suggested to the boy the possibility of mental disease 
hoping thereby to put a stop to the delinquencies. 

In the college situation, a failure on a quiz was 
followed by paranoid attitudes toward instructors 
and a three day period of intoxication. A short 
visit to the dean's office for a minor infraction of 
rules was followed by a week's absence from classes, 
a sex delinquency, two days of intoxication, and a 
bad check to the auditor's office. 

While the veneer of readjustment was probably 
thin, there were radical changes in attitudes and be- 
haviors. Conferences with the father and son gave 
some insight into the behaviors as defense reactions 
to the father’s attacks. Companionship between 
father and son gradually lowered the emotional ten- 
sion and one after another of the delinquest Lehaviors 
were discontinued. He reclaimed and pais' for a 
watch which had been bought with a bad check, and 
pawned. When checks were eliminated, some small 
debts accumulated which were paid by installments, 
and sex delinquencies and gambling ceased. Alco- 
holism was the most stubborn behavior to eliminate, 
probably because he had used this means of avoiding 
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the conflict. No effort was made to eliminate 


cigarettes. 

Future success depends upon the father’s ability to 
continue to look upon the son as an independent 
personality and upon the son's ability to look upon 
the father as his friend, and to hold himself to the 
rigid program of readjustment which he has success- 
fully followed for some months. 

Though readjustment to the school situation was 
incomplete because absences and low grades automat- 
ically eliminated him from classes, he has frequently 
expressed the hope that he may be able to return to 
the campus for the second semester of the present 
session. 


In the last analysis, it is the family 
which gives the child his capital stock of 
patterns of attitudes and behaviors. It 
largely determines his way of life, and 
limits him rather definitely to its own 
culture-patterns, so that in other situa- 
tions he reacts in ways similar to those 
established in the home. 

The college occupies a situation some- 
what similar to the family, in that the 
adolescent, suddenly withdrawn from 
family life, is conditioned to its folkways 
and mores. His responses to the social 
stimulations in the total college situation 
have much to do with his later successes 
or failures. If the function of universities 
includes not only the giving of knowledges 
but also the readjustment of attitudes and 
behaviors, then such institutions may 
well consider not only the training of 
specialists in mental hygiene, but also 
its administrative officers and its faculties 
as well. 


During the last year there has been among our church leaders a remarkable increase of interest 
in problems of marriage and family life. This, as expressed in sermons, convention debates, 
and official statements of church policy, reveals, as one would expect, great differences between 
the denominations in their interpretation of Christian principles when — to the marriage 


problems brought forth by modern life. Doubtless there is also wide 


ivergency of opinion 








among the laity of each church organization although often inarticulate. The strength of 
feeling and the dogmatic attitude of various church partisans may easily cover up the more 
significant fact that, in spite of much controversy, there is in American ecclesiastical thought 
agreement as to the need of giving young people more adequate preparation for marriage. 
This stress of the necessity of helping people achieve domestic success is impressive even when 
it leads to antagonistic programs. 
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INTRODUCTION sion psychosis.’"' Certainly this is true 

ACE consciousness is a major form in the case of racial groups. Thus at the 
R of group consciousness. In this Present time the ideology of the oppressed 
paper it is defined as the tendency 18 developing among the natives of Africa, 
towards sentimental and ideological iden- °SP¢Cially those of white-controlled South 
tification with a racial group. For the Aftica.* And the Negro in the United 
individually race conscious the race be- States gives frequent and eloquent expres- 


comes an object of loyalty, devotion, and S!07 to this ‘ype “yf ae od The an 
pride. By virtue of this fact it becomes an lowing at typ one ssincbgnneis eine this feel- 
entity, a collective representation. The ‘8 of self-pity and oppression: 
race becomes a fiction, a stereotype which Tobe aNegro ina day like this 
to the race conscious is a reality. Demands forgiveness; bruised with blow on blow 

It is the purpose of this discussion to Betrayed like him whose woe dimmed eyes gave bliss 
interpret the characteristics of race con- Still one must succor those who brought one low, 

. , ; . To be a Negro in a day like this. 
sciousness. Data for the discussion are 
derived from studies of race consciousness To be a Negro in a day like this 
among the South African natives and the Demands rare patience—patience that can wait 
Negroes of the United States. Various In utter darkness. “Tis the path to miss, 
minority groups, racial! and otherwise, mpg ag oe wes gate, 
have been studied with the problem of the “°° **°8FOD 2 Cay MiKo tis 
paper in mind. And nationalism, as [0 be a Negro in a day like this 
another form of group consciousness, has Demands strange loyalty. We serve a flag 
supplied insights for the paper. 





1H. A. Miller, Races, Nations and Classes (1924), 
pp. 32-38. The psychology of the race conscious in 
OSE the dominant racial groups is apt to be that of a ‘‘fear 

psychosis."" They fear the ‘‘revolt against White 
Miller has indicated that a class, a Supremacy,” or the “Rising Tide of Color.’’ They 


nationality or a race aware of its status in do not pity their race but damn aggressively the race 
conscious in the dominated races for their impudence. 


relation coe dominant class, nationality - * See, for example, S. Plaatje, Native Life in South 
race with which it is in conflict tends to Africa (1917) for a typical expression of this native 
develop what he aptly terms an ‘‘oppres- attitude. 
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Which is to us white freedom’s emphasis 
And one must love when truth and justice lag, 
To be a Negro in a day like this. 


To be a Negro in a day like this— 

Alas! Lord God what have we done? 
Still shines the gate all gold and amethyst, 
But I pass by the glorious goal unwon, 

To be a Negro in a day like this.* 


The race conscious Negro reflecting on 
his sorrowful lot pities his poor race. 
Speaking of Armistice Day a Negro writer 
is unable to see anything joyous in it for 
the Negro: 


So this is Armistice Day. We stand today at an- 
other milestone. Our feet are tired, for they have 
been bruised by our walks along the way. Somehow 
our burdens have become very heavy, and we have 
grown, Oso weary.* 


Not always is this self-pity of the des- 
pairing type. At times it is cool and 
detached. In the case of the Negro this 
type of attitude is expressed in the writing 
of some of the younger Negroes such as 
Hughes and Cullen. Notice, for example, 
this neat little turn from Hughes: 


I do not hate you, 

For your faces are beautiful, too. 

I do not hate you, 

Your faces are whirling lights of loveliness, too. 
Yet why do you tortue me, 

O white strong ones, 

Why do you tortue me? 


The race conscious may realize their 
dilemma, pity their race, and yet be de- 
termined to take their punishment stand- 
ing up. This sentiment is frequently 
expressed, for example, in the poetry of 
the Negro, the editorial page of the Negro 
press and in the spoken word.® Self-pity 


8 James D. Corrothers in J. W. Johnson (Editor) 
Book of American Negro Poetry (1922), p. 27. 

“Daniel Chase in Péttsburgh Courier, November 6, 
1926. 

5 Langston Hughes, Weary Blues (1926), p. 106. 

® See C. R. Dinkins, ‘‘We are Black, But we are 
Men” in N. I. White and W. C. Jackson, Poetry by 
American Negroes (192.4), pp. 111-112. 
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may be dignified, accompanied by courage. 
A Zionistic Jew, Maurice Samuel, ends 
one of his books with a sentence that 
epitomizes this reaction. Says he, 
‘Whatever we do we are damned—and I 
would rather be damned standing up than 
lying down.’’? 


THE SENSITIVITY OF THE RACE CONSCIOUS 


Closely associated with the oppression 
psychosis of the race conscious is their 
excessive sentivity. Since the race con- 
scious identify their personal status with 
that of their race any attack on the race 
is taken personally. The race conscious 
are aware of their status in relation to 
their race. They become ‘“‘touchy’’ or 
supersensitive. To demean the race they 
feel is to demean every member of it. 
Naturally, derogatory pictures of their 
race are resented.* Speaking of this ra- 


7 Maurice Samuel, You Gentiles (1924), p. 221. 

§ Facts supporting this generalization are numer- 
ous. Thus, the sensitive sons of Mother India have 
been aroused by the uncomplimentary picture of India 
presented in Katharine Mayo’s, Mother India. The 
Jews resent such movies as The King of Kings, protest 
against passion plays and are hurt by the characteri- 
zation of Jews in literature. (See I. Zangwill, The 
Voice of Jerusalem (1921), pp. 238-251 for a typical 
discussion of The Merchant of Venice.) The race 
conscious Negroes protest against literature which 
depicts the “‘lower class Negro’’ or panders to white 
conceptions of Negro life. (For example, Van 
Vechten's Nigger Heaven was an issue for months in 
the Negro press, such writers as Mr. DuBois con- 
demning it as an unmitigated slander on the Negro 
race. See Crisis, XXXIII (1927), pp. 81-82.) The 
jokes and folk characterizations relative to the Negro 
are not appreciated by the race conscious Negroes. 
They resent the fact that the Negro is treated as a 
clown and not taken seriously. Epithets pain. 
Such folk terms as ‘‘nigger’’ sting the race conscious. 
So important is such a matter that the drive against 
this particular word has almost become a movement. 
The attempt to get writers and publishers to use the 
capital “‘N’’ in writing ‘Negro’ should be con- 
sidered in this frame of reference. Negro capitalized 
symbolizes respect for the Negro. Vicariously his 
status is raised. 
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virtues or qualities. The race is person i It be 
alized. It is an object of feeling, sent. conc 
ment, and thought. The selection fron agait 
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cial hypersensitiveness among Negroes, 
Miller says, 


Supersensitiveness to insult is becoming character- 
istic of the Negroes. This is merely the oppression 
psychosis in action. The Negro is merely becoming 
racially self-conscious. * 


Since the race conscious are sensitive 
they naturally resent anything that im- 
pugns the status of their race. Hence 
they protest vehemently against the no- 
tion of their inferiority as a race. Any 
definition of status for the race that im- 
plies subordination angers and hurts 
them. And any type of behavior on the 
part of members of their race that implies 
the subservient attitude to other races 
they condemn. For example, Negroes, 
deplore the ‘‘Uncle Tom’’ type of Negro, 
the name ‘‘Uncle Tom’’ hecoming an 
epithet that stings. The race conscious 
Negroes demand that the group as a whole 
give up its ‘tin cup’’ habit of asking for 
money for churches and other institutions, 


such a practise being regarded as lowering. 
Racial status becomes a precious possession 
to the race conscious. 


RACE AS A SOCIAL OBJECT 


Among the race conscious their race is 
reacted to as a social object. It becomes 
a fiction, a mental stereotype. To it one 
writes poems. One praises it and be- 
comes eloquent about its achievements, 


°H. A. Miller, op. cét., p. 155. Coaceivably the 
thoroughly race conscious individual might be im_ 
mune to insult if he is completely identified with his 
own race. But often, perhaps usually, the race con- 
scious are divided souls. Unconsciously they want the 
good opinion of other racial groups, especially where 
their own race is a minority group. They are forced 
back upon their race and they must be able to think 
well of this race in order to think well of themselves. 
The derogatory reactions of the opposing race makes 
this difficult. Their need for identification with a 
group which is well favored is great. And when this 
need is not met pain and a sense of injury are the 
natural results, 


a Negro writer illustrates the point. 


Ah my race 

Hungry race, 
Throbbing and young— 
Ah my race, 

Wonder race, 
Sobbing with song— 
Ah my race, 
Laughing race, 
Careless in mirth— 
Ah my veiled 
Unformed race 
Fumbling in birth.° 


The race conscious posit their race as 
an entity to which they have obligations. 
They have a conscience about ‘this race, 
They must serve it, fight for it, be loyal to 
it. To the outsider the race of the race 
conscious May appear to be an imagina- 
tive construction but to the initiated this 
race is a reality, in a sense, a personal 
experience. 


RACE PRIDE. AS AN ASPECT OF RACE 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


Race pride is an aspect of race conscious- 
ness. It implies the tendency to place 
highly one’s race, to exalt its virtues, to 
take pride in its past, its great men, its 
achievements. The racially proud ex- 
press what Sumner has termed ethnocen- [ 
trism.'! Their race becomes the measure 
of all things. It becomes the central, 
pivotal human grouping. Invariably race 
pride tends to be an expression of the sen- 
timent of racial superiority. This is even 
true of subordinate racial groups such as 
the Negro in the United States or the na- [ 
tives of South Africa. Such a belief gives 
support to race conscious individuals. 


10 Helen Johnson ‘‘My Race’’ Opportunity, Vol. 
III (1925), p. 96. 
11 Folkways (1906), pp. 13-15. 

















It bolsters their self-respect, exalts their 
conception of themselves and inures thefh 
against the pain incident to a low status.'* 
The race consciousness of a subordinate 
racial group is apt to be more defensive 
than is true of that of a dominant racial 
group. Psychologically its utility is 
probably greater for the former than for 
the latter, though to the statusless in the 
dominant racial group it proves a great 
boon, giving them a sense of their value 
shat is out of proportion to reality. 

» “This race pride is expressed in several 
‘forms. Thus racial achievements are mag- 
' nified. In the case of racial groups of an 
inferior status memory of racial achieve- 
ments compensates for the tribulations of 
subordination. Stress placed on the 
achievements of the race represents an 

attempt to effect a more favorable im- 

pression of the race both by its members 

and by outsiders. This manifestation of 
racial pride is a defensive gesture, being 

an attempt to bolster one’s conception of 
one’s race.48_ And thus the race conscious 

individual, contemplating his great racial 

past, is secured in his sense of personal 

worth. 


12 See H. M. Bond ‘‘Self-Respect as a Factor in 
Racial Advancement,” Annals of American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. CKXX, Novem- 
ber, 1928, pp. 21-25. 

18 This defensive pride is especially obvious in the 
case of low status racial groups. Thus the various 
Asiatic groups, conscious of the valuations of the 
West, defend in speech, press, and literature their 
achievements. The same tendency is to be noted 
among the race conscious natives of Africa, especially 
of South Africa. (See for typical expressions, S. 
Plaatje, Native Life in South Africa (1917); and S. M. 
Molema, Bantu, Past and Present (1920).) The reac- 
tion of the race conscious Negroes of the United States 
is typical in this respect. Some illustration of this 
tendency may be found in the concern with Negro 
history, the vogue of African art, the space given in 
the Negro press to events and achievements which 
bolster racial pride, much of the literature of Negro 
writers, and in the eagerness with which recitals of 
the Negro’s attainments are listened to. 
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Glorification of the individually great 
of the race is another expression of the 
pride of the race conscious. The great 
man of the race becomes a symbol. His 
achievements typify the possibilities of 
the race. In a sense he is the prototype 
of the race. This great man, in the 
ideology of the race conscious, tends to 
become a mythological figure. Through 
him they vicariously achieve status. This 
fact is very well exemplified in the follow- 
ing glorification of three of the Negro 


great. 


These men were kings albeit they were black; 
Touissaint and Dessalines and L’Ouverture; 
Their majesty has made me turn my back 
Upon a plaint I once shaped to endure. 


These men were black, I say, but they were crowned 
And purple-clad, however brief their time. 

Stifle your agony, let grief be drowned: 

We know joy had a day once and had a clime. 


Dark gutter snipe, black sprawlers-in-the-mud, 

A thing men did a man may do again; 

What answer filters through your sluggish blood 

To those dark ghosts who knew so bright a rein? 
“Lo, I am dark, but comely,’’ Sheba sings; 

**And we were black,’ three shades reply, ‘‘but 
kings.""!4 


This idealization of the great men of the 
race is a means of glorifying the race as a 
whole. It exalts the race in the eyes of 
its race conscious members. As a result 
the race conscious themselves are exalted." 


14 Countee Cullen “Black Majesty’ Opportunity, 
Vol. VI (1928), p. 148. 

15 Negro newspaper editors have apparently learned 
that the exploitation of the achievements and per- 
sonalities of the great of the race pays. Such papers 
as the Pittsburgh Courier, The Chicago Defender and the 
Negro World are constantly discovering ‘‘great’’ men 
of the race, contemporary as well as historic. The 
anniversaries of such men as Douglas and Washington 
are observed and given wide publicity in the press. 
Such men become gods in the pantheon of the race 
conscious Negroes. A Negro editor on the occasion 
of the anniversary of Booker T. Washington said, 
‘although his body has been laid to rest, his ‘soul 
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The psychological states of depression, 
sense of inferiority and humility give way 
to those of a feeling of personal worth 
and pride.'® 


RACE CONSCIOUSNESS INSPIRES RACE 
PREJUDICE 


Correlating with those traits of race 
consciousness previously discussed is race 
prejudice. Race prejudice seems to be an 
inevitable accompaniment of race con- 
sciousness. This is true whether the race 
consciousness is that of dominant or 
dominated races. Consciousness of race 
implies awareness of difference. It effects 
the division of the racial world into ‘‘out”’ 
and ‘‘in’’ races. It results in stereotypes 
of the “‘out’’ race. Thus to the race 
conscious white man all Orientals are 
alike, as are Mexicans or Negroes. His 
reaction to them is defined in terms of a 
derogatory picture or stereotype of them. 
The native in South Africa or the Negro 
in the United States who is racially con- 
scious reacts the same way to the oppres- 





goes marching on’ as the patron saint of the Negro 
race." (Norfolk Journal and Guide, November 13, 
1926.) 

16 The much talked of “New Negro’’ exemplifies 
this fact. The phrase is used as a description of the 
type of Negro who demands his rights, who refuses 
to pay obeisance to the ‘‘superior’’ white man, who 
considers himself the equal of any man, who resents 
insults to him or to his race and who refuses to accept 
as a fixed and necessary condition a low-caste posi- 
tion in the social system. He is no beggar, no hum- 
ble “Uncle Tom,’’ but a self-conscious personality, 
aware of his worth and dignity. He would applaud 
the sentiment of Mr. Randolph when he says, ‘The 
time has passed when a grown-up black man should 
ask a grown-up white man for anything."’ (Quoted 
in Pittsburgh Courier, February 26,1927). See Alain 
Locke (editor) The New Negro, 1925; W. S. Turner 
“Has the Negro Arrived,’ Social Forces, Vol. V 
(1927), pp. 4797482; and G. A. Steward ‘“‘The Negro 
Hokum,”’ Social Forces Vol. V1, (1928), pp. 438-445 
for discussion of ‘‘New Negro.”’ 
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sing white man.'’ In fact probably th 
race prejudice among the race conscion, 
of the dominated racial groups is mote 
bitter and potent than is true of that 
among the dominant races. The contem- 
plation of what the “‘superior’’ race has 
done to the subordinate race naturally 
breeds hatred. The race conscious of the 
low status group are aware of past and pres- 
ent POH They recall with bitter. 
ness the limitation of their freedom and 
their debasement. Grievances are formu- 
lated, becoming a part of their ideology. 
The Negro poet, Claude McKay gives elo- 
quent expression to the prejudice of the 
race conscious in the following poem. 


Oh, when I think of my long-suffering race, 
For weary centuries despised oppressed, 
Enslaved and lynched, denied a human place 
In the great life line of the Christian West; 
And in the Black Land disinherited, 

Robbed in the ancient country of its birth, 
My heart grows sick with hate, becomes as lead, 
For this my race that has no home on earth. 
Then from the dark depths of my soul I cry. 
To the avenging angels to consume 

The white man's world of wonders utterly: 
Let it be swallowed up in earth's vast womb, 
Or upward roll as a sacrificial smoke 

To liberate my people from its yoke !*® 


RACE CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE SENSE OF 
RACIAL DESTINY 


The race conscious easily believe in a 
portentous destiny for their race. The 


17 The constant reader of the Negro press might 
easily discover the following picture of the white 
man. He segregates and lynches Negroes, He is, 
often cruel, frequently hypocritical, at times revealing 
himself as animal, superstitious, brutal, and perverse. 
All whites are pretty much alike, especially in their 
attitudes and behavior with reference to Negroes. 
They are not to be trusted. 

18“Enslaved"’ in Harlem Shadows (1922), p. 32- 
Of course, the race conscious always make exceptions 
in their prejudicial reaction, Not all Negroes are 
like Negroes; nor all whites like whites in general. 
These exceptions become the friends of the race con- 
scious, often objects of affection and gratitude as 
well as symbols of hope and security. 
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race conscious among the ‘‘superior’’ 
races are aware of the “‘burdens,’’ duties * 
and obligations of their race to ‘‘uplift,"’ 
Christianize or ‘‘civilize’’ the ‘‘backward”’ 
races. This is their mission and their 
destiny. But it is not only the race con- 
scious of the dominant races who have a 
sense Of mission. The race conscious 
children of the ‘‘backward’’ and ‘‘in- 
ferior’’ races are likewise aware of a future 
and a mission. They have faith, a faith 
that is often naive, tinged with the mes- 
sianic element. The following profession 
of faith by a follower of Garvey is typical 
in this respect. 


Garvey taught us six great truths. First, this is 
not our country and we are not to remain here and 
become a part of this nation. Second, we have no 
constitutional rights. Having been unable to force 
them in the constitution—they were put there as a 
free gift to be withdrawn at will—we now have no 
power to compel their enforcement. Third, politics, 
religion, and education cannot solve the Negro prob- 
lem; nothing but a government owned by Negroes 
will solve it. Fourth, begging and pleading will 
not get for us what other races have had to use 
force to obtain. Fifth, Africa is the natural home 
of the black man and will remain so when these 
countries where white men live become too crowded. 
It is our duty to carry our education to the native 
African, teach him the ways of civilization as we 
know it, and become great men of the world in and 
among our own people. Sixth, Africa must be re- 


deemed. bh eee 7 ayn rca ty 
as they know v that all of the f our hundred mil- 
fae Nexeee oe 


ion Ne want it. These are the ideals Garvey 
followers Tsok to for salvation and whether Garvey 
be dead or alive, we will follow them to victory or 
eternal defeat.1* 


No race conscious member of a subor- 
dinate group can believe that his race is to 
suffer forever the status of an outcaste. 
There will come a time when his race 
shall ‘enter the kingdom.’’ Notice this 
element in the poems quoted below from 
the pens of two young Negro writers. 


19]. R. Ditto in a letter to the Nation, CXXIII 
(1926), p- 273. 





We have tomorrow 
Bright before us 
Like a flame 


Yesterday 

A night-gone thing 

A sun-down name 

Broad arches above the road we came.?° 


We shall not always plant while others reap 

The golden increment of bursting fruit, 

Nor always countenance, abject and mute, 

That lesser men should hold their brothers cheap; 
Nor everlastingly while others sleep 

Shall we beguile their limbs with mellow flute, 
Nor always bend to some more subtle brute; 

We were not made eternally to weep. 


The night, whose sable breast relieves the stark, 
White stars, is no less lovely being dark, 

And there are buds that cannot bloom at all 

In light, but crumple, piteous and fall. 

So in the dark we hide the heart that bleeds, 
And wait and tend our agonizing seeds.** 


In the hope for a better future the pro- 
scribed and race conscious can “‘fight with 
faces set, still visioning the stars.’’* 

The race conscious of the dominant 
group do not monopolize the notion of 
being ‘‘a light to the Gentiles.’’ Their, 
brethren of the ‘‘inferior’’ races tend also 
to develop the ideology of saviors. They 
are apt to feel that their suffering has 
refined and spiritualized them, making 
them superior to their gross natured per- 
secutors.** A delicious sense of moral 
superiority is achieved. Witness the fol- 
lowing sample. 


Brother, come! 
And let us go unto one God, 
And when we stand before Him 
I shall say— 
“Lord, I do not hate, 





20 Langston Hughes, Weary Blues (1926), p. 108. 

21 Countee Cullen in Negro World, June 11, 1927. 

22 Jesse Fauset in ‘‘Oriflamme”’ in Jackson and 
White, Poetry of American Negroes (1924), Pp. 194. 

% See, for example, J. D. Corrothers, ‘In the 
Matter of Two Men” in J. W. Johnson (Editor) Book 
of American Negro Poetry (1922), 32-33- 
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I am hated. 

I scourge no one, 

I am scourged. 

I covet no lands, 

My lands are coveted. 

I mock no people, 

I am mocked.’ 

And Brother, what shall you say?** 


The Suffering Servant idea is implicit 
often in the race consciousness of the 
proscribed races. To fight with gross, 
material weapons would reflect on their 
moral character. Hence the race bides 
its time, hoping that the example set of 
suffering and moral fortitude will soften 
the stony hearts of the tormentors. 
McKay has expressed this sentiment well, 
speaking of the Negro. 


Think you that I am not fiend and savage too? 
Think you that I could not arm me with a gun 

And shoot down ten of you for every one 

Of my black brothers burnt by you? 

Be not deceived for every deed you do, 

I could match—outmatch; am I not Africa's son, 
Black of the black land where black deeds are done? 


But the Almighty from the darkness drew 
“My soul and said: even thou shall be a light 
Always to burn on the benighted earth, 

The dusky face I set among the whites 

For these to prove thyself of highest worth; 
Before the world is swallowed up in night, 
To show thy little lamp: go forth, go forth !* 


For the race conscious among the races 
of low status to believe in a better future 
is essential. Race consciousness other- 
wise would atrophy and die. Hope is 
essential to its vitality. And to be able 
to believe that while they suffer and 
“envision the stars’ they are at the same 
time performing a mission satisfies the 
human need for the feelings of worth and 


superiority. 


%4 J. S. Cotter in J. W. Johnson, sbid., p. 152. 
* Quoted in J. W. Johnson, op. cit., p. 135. 
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Up to now there is probably little 
none of the sentiment of solidarity amon 
the various dominant races. A commy 
nity of feeling has not as yet developed, 
though certain ideologists agitate fo 
such a sentiment. Incompatibility of 
national and regional interests and values 
prevent this development. But the op 
posite is the case among the proscribed 
races of the world. Thus the Negro in 
the United States who is assimilated to 
the ideology of race consciousness sym- 
pathizes with the struggles of the African 
Natives, protests against the imperialism 
of the Unitetl States in the Caribbean, 
appreciates the nationalism of the Indians 
and Chinese and is sympathetic generally 
with struggling minorities. The race 
conscious who belong to proscribed group § 
sense a spiritual unity and are aware ofi 
common cause. At the Brussels con 
ference of oppressed races and nationalities 
a young African is reported to have said: 
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Ah you Chinamen among my auditors here, I em- 
brace you as comrades. You are setting a grand ex 
ample of revolt for all the oppressed colonial peoples. 
I only hope that they will catch the inspiration from 
you.*7 


In the modern world the oppressed races 
have a common foe, the white peoples of 
Western Europe and their cousins of the 
United States. This isolable and conven- 
ient enemy makes the emergence of 
sentimenal solidarity among the op 
pressed easy. The mechanisms of modern 
communication aid in the diffusion of §: 


26 See such volumes as M. Muret, Twilight of th 
White Race (1926); Lothrop Stoddard, Rising Tide of 
Color (1920); and Madison Grant, Passing of the Great 
Race (1916). 

*7 See article by Lamine Singhor, Living Age, March 
15, 1927, p. 867. 













this feeling to all the oppressed children 
of men. The oppressed have common 
experiences, face the same problems, those 
involving racial status, and hence speak a 
common language, ideologically speaking. 
Each oppressed group is strengthened by 
this realization. The cause of race con- 
M sciousness takes on a wider meaning and 
importance. 











SUMMARY 





The purpose of this paper has been to 
describe the mentality of the race con- 
scious. Such problems as the origin of 
race conscitiwsness, its natural history, and 
its relation to race movements have been 
ignored. Race consciousness has been 
described as the tendency of members of a 
racial group to identify themselves emo- 
tionally and ideologically with their 
Brace. They tend to react, and think 
within a racial frame of reference.%-Their 
status and welfare as persons are associated 
with the status and welfare of their race. 
The race conscious may be characterized 

















ices ; 
a D is the first, most constant and 
a universal need of man. Hence we 


must expect to find it at the root of 
every human activity and even of prog- 
ress, especially when in a primitive social 
state. Food is then bound to be an es- 
sential element of any culture complex, 
Hin fact it constitutes often the explana- 
tory factor of the complex, being either 
cause, occasion, or accompaniment of the 
other traits. Sometimes, both material 
and social cultures are directly based upon 
the type of food and the occupations re- 
sulting from the nature of that food, the 
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as follows: they tend to develop a sense 
of oppression, especially if they belong 
to low status racial groups; they are sen- 
sitive relative to the qualities, honor and 
prestige of their race, resenting any at- 
tacks or derogatory reactions; their race 
beeomes a social object, a mental stereo- 
type, which evokes their devotion and 
loyalty; they take pride in their race, 
stressing its achievements, loyal to its 
great men and defending its honor, this 
pride bolstering their conception of self; 
they develop racial prejudices against 
co ial groups; they become 





aware of a mission, and a destiny, secure 
in their hopes for the future of the race; 
and, there’is a tendency for a sentimental 
solidarity to develop among the race 
conscious, especially so in the case of the 
oppressed races. Race consciousness is 
merely another form of group conscious- 
ness, serving the same purpose and playing 
the same réle essentially in the life of the 
individual that any other ‘type of group 
consciousness does. 


ways of obtaining it and the by-products 
derived from it. There are cases when 
one single animal species constributes the 
main source of food and at the same time 
furnishes materials for clothing and dwel- 
ling, for tools and bags; controls the prin- 
cipal occupations for both men and 
women, their kind of social organization 
and activity and affects even their art, 
mythology, and religion. This is why 
the American school of ethnologists, of 
which Clark Wissler is one of the leaders, 
very rightly divides the continent into 
Food Areas and studies the culture com- 
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plex found within the more or less clearly 
defined boundaries of that territory and 
connected with the staple food typical of 
the region. 

Food being objective and well known, 
escapes the criticism of theoretical views 
and more or less subjective hypotheses to 
explain the coexistence and coordination 
of cultural traits. Food forms a common 
and substantial basis upon which to build 
the culture complex of an area and to 
compare it with those of other regions. 
Nothing better than food has ever been 
found for that purpose as it exists at all 
times, everywhere, regardless of race, 
climate, altitude or degree of culture. 

Let us illustrate these statements with a 
few examples taken from the life of our 
American Indians. 

In the great Western Plains one single 
animal, the bison or buffalo, outnumbered 
all other species and existed in large herds 
furnishing abundant food for various 
Indian tribes during many centuries. 
The bison roamed from Texas to Canada 
and from the Rocky Mountains to the 
lower valleys of the western tributaries 
of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. 
This vast territory constituted a natural 
food area properly called the Bison Area. 
Within this extensive region were found 
tribes of different stock and origin but 
having an essentially similar culture. 
The explanation for this resemblance in 
material and social culture is to be seen 
in their common food supply. 

The Buffalo made all Indians hunters. 
Here, first, we see the relation of food to 
population. This immense territory 
could support only a relatively scanty 
population and the Indians were never 
very numerous in the Great Plains. The 
sheepherders and cattlemen produced more 
food and so could supply a larger popula- 
tion. The farming stage with its villages 
and small towns witnessed a more stabi- 
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lized and already more concentrated popv- 
lation. Finally, commercial and indus. 
trial towns and important cities, in the 
same country, represent the maximum of 
production, better distribution of food, 
greater concentration of people. Food is 
one of the essential factors bearing on 
density of population and advancement of 
civilization. 

The herds of bison migrating with the 
seasons forced the Indians to be nomadic 
to a great extent. This fact had a direct 
influence on several characteristic traits 
of their culture. 

A nomad evidently cannot own a per- 
manent house. His type of life and ac 
tivity requires a portable dwelling. It 
must be easy to put up, fold, pack, and 
transport. Moreover, as the Indian Had 
no beast of burden, except a few dogs, the 
horse being introduced by the Spaniards, 
the tents had to be carried on human § 
backs, mostly women’s. And so this 
dwelling must be light. It must also b 
strong enough to resist the violent storms 
blowing over the Plains; be impervious 
to rain and snow and keep out the cold. 
Such was the complex housing problem of 
the Western Indians. The buffalo gave 
them meat for food; it also furnished 
them with skins to cover their tents. 
The Tipi or conical leather tent, charac- 
teristic portable dwelling of the Great 
Plains, answered admirably all require 
ments. Thus a by-product of the staple 
food of the region became the roof of the 
nomadic bison hunter. Dwelling here is 
closely connected with food as to its na 
ture and type and is dependent upon it 
for its material. 

The Indians of the Plains being nomadic 
because they chased the migrating buffalo, 
could hardly use pottery. Cooking pots, 
bowls, bottles and like objects of baked 
clay are too bulky, heavy, and breakable 
for hunters always on the go and deprived 










of good means of transportation. That 
is why pottery and even basketry is more 
generally found among village Indians 
and farming tribes. And so, raw hide 
and soft skin bags, pouches and many 
other containers are manufactured by the 
squaws to carry the belongings of the 
family. The advantages of such material 
as leather and skin are obvious since it is 
pliable, relatively light, easily packed, 
not breakable, and very lasting. This is 
another skillful utilization of a by-product 
of the game hunted for food. 

However, that is not all. They were 
compelled to use a buffalo pouch for cook- 
ing and as they had no pots. But of 
course, it could not be placed over the 
flame, and so river boulders were heated 
in a near-by fire and then dipped into the 
water, containing the meat, thus progres- 
sively bringing it to a high degree of 
temperature. This mode of cooking was 
imposed upon the Indians, besides broil- 
ing, because of their nomadic habits which 
allowed no crockery, and the buffalo 
causing this situation furnished the sub- 
stitute for crockery. The interrelation 
is interesting. 

Another, and not less important, use 
of the skin is seen in the making of cloth- 
ing for both men and women. Thus the 
animals feeding the tribe with their flesh 
gave their skins for the making of robes, 
shirts, dresses, and moccasins. Here, 
once more, the ingenuity and ability of 
the women are in evidence in the prepara- 
tion of the skins and pelts made thin, 
supple, serviceable, and even colorful, 
tastefully decorated with fringes quilling, 
beading, and painting. This, then, is 
one more instance of the close relation of 
food with an important cultural element, 
namely, clothing. In some instances this 
goes into great detail. For example, a 
common type of dress worn by the women 
of the Plains was made of two deer skins 
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sewed together head down, reserving 
three places for the passage of neck and 
legs. The natural shape of the skins 
furnished the dimensions and pattern 
for the dress, a very serviceable and even 
beautiful garment. 

As the Indians followed the migrating 
buffalo South in the cold season and North 
in the warm season they had to cross 
many rivers, some large ones, most of them 
running eastward. Here again we see 
them utilizing the tough skin of the bison 
to make the so-called bull-boats, used 
in ferrying the water courses cutting their 
path. They also used leather strips for 
belts, straps, and harness. Thus, even 
means of transportation were in a large 
part connected materially with the source 
of food. The warriors also made solid 
shields with the thick leather from the 
neck of the buffalo bulls. Furthermore, 
some of their tools were fashioned out 
of the bones and horns of the animals 
they hunted. The best binding and 
hafting material for holding together 
their wooden handles and stone mauls, 
hammers, axes, and tomahawks, was 
raw hide and green sinew, both furnished 
by the game they killed for nourishment. 

In every way, therefore, do we see the 
multiple and narrow connections existing 
between the type of food and the various 
elements of the material culture of the 
Indians of the Plains. Their very life and 
occupations, dwellings and clothing, 
means of transportation and varied con- 
tainers, as well as their manner of cooking 
and tool making,—everything seems to 
depend directly upon their animal food 
and in particular the bison. 

They themselves, in their make-up, 
were the product of their constant hunt- 
ing, living in the open, and the kind of 
food on which they subsisted. Although 
many of these were tall, hardened to 
fatigue, by long walks and later by long 
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rides, occasional privations, patient vigils, 
they were prudent of decision, quick of 
action, daring and fearless. Trained in 
the use of weapons, disciplined as hunters, 
they were also excellent warriors. Their 
psychology, as well as their occupation, 
was shaped by their food. As hunters 
and warriors they had the mental and 
physical qualities of great sportmen. 
They united patience and boldness, cun- 
ning and bravery, endurance and dash, 
generosity and cruelty. 

The fact that the Indians of the West 
lived mostly on the buffalo, which as 
king of the Plains, made them hunters 
and nomads, reacted strongly upon their 
social culture also. Thus most of their 
tribes were split into relatively small 
bands constituted by men and their fami- 
lies following a freely selected headman. 
This leader had been chosen by his follow- 
ers especially because he was a good hunter 
and so a provider of food, and a brave and 
wise warrior and thus a protector against 
enemies, and when an aggressor he would 
lead his people to rich booty. The fame 
of these headmen, and so the size of their 
bands, depended on their qualities as 
successful Jeaders. This social organiza- 
tion was loose but sufficient for relatively 
small groups whose main occupation was 
the quest for food in a country which 
could not support large aggregations of 
people. The tribal government func- 
tioned only a couple of times a year on the 
average when the bands gathered at a 
time and place selected by the tribal 
chiefs. At such times the camp circle 
was formed. It was generally for the 
purpose of organizing a large war party or 
more regularly for communal hunting, 
for accumulating reserves of food in pre- 
vision of the bad season. 

The prayers of the Indians were most 
commonly for obtaining food, for protec- 
tion and success in hunting and in war 

















making. Their dreams and visions 4s 
they were very mystic, their legends and 
myths, were peopled with animals teal 
or fictitious; thus we note the thunder. 
bird or eagle, the bison, deer, bear, coyote 
and rabbit and a mythical snake. Animal 
life predominates in their folklore and 
mythology. So it does also in their se. 
cret societies and ceremonial dances, 
Thus, their religion, in the broad sens 
of the word, is influnced greatly by their 
mode of living as hunters, that is to say, 
their principal occupation for obtaining 
food. 

As a consequence their art is also af- 
fected in the same manner. Much of the 
symbolism of beading, quilling, and deco- 
ration in general of dress, moccasins, head- 
gear, the necklaces, fetishes, medicine 
bundles, all these articles, own much to the 
surrounding animal life and the practices 
of the hunt. While more frequently the 
women use geometric patterns, the men 
seem to prefer the realism of hunting or 
war scenes for the decoration of the tipis 
and the buffalo robes recalling their ex- 
ploits. Here we see a relation between 
food and art in the depicting of the inci- 
dents of the chase of the bison or of the 
war against enemies infringing upon their 
hunting grounds and rights. 

Hence we may rightfully say that the 
type of food of the Indians of the Plains 
influenced greatly their material and social 
culture, their physical appearance and 
their psychology, their art and religion. 

This rapid analysis of the main cultural 
traits of the Western Indians could easily 
be contrasted with elements of the culture 
of, say, fishermen of the Northwest Pacific 
coast or of the farmers of the American 
Southwest. : 

The difference, for instance, between the 
nomadic hunter and war-like meat eaters 
of the Great Plains and the peaceful, starch 
fed, corn and bean growers, of the arid 
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Southwest is evident as well in their 
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the type of existence and culture of the 


Be physical make-up as in their mental and hunters of the plains. Their own vegeta- 
2 moraldispositions. Becauseagriculturists, ble type of food with coordinated needs, 
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the Pueblo Indians are sedentary, live in 
substantial houses of stone or abode, the 
men have for a long time been good masons 
and the women fine potters. Their occu- 


occupations and results, have shaped a 
very different material and social cul- 
ture. 

In the same manner we could show that 
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the Indians of the British Columbia Coast 
and the Eskimo of Alaska and the northern 
regions to Greenland have developed a 
different mode of living, a distinct art and 
mythology, due to the fact that they ob- 
tain their subsistence from the sea. The 
influence of food on the Indian culture is 
everywhere in evidence. 


pations in the irrigated fields, their cos- 
tumes and sandals, their constant prayers 
for rain, their corn-maiden myths, their 
highly symbolic and geometric art, their 
intricate social organization promoted by 
their close living in cliff-dwellings and 
community houses constituting large 
pueblos, everything is in contrast with 
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‘NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


There are today nearly 1,000 communities in the United States and Canada which report 
organized public recreation, including playground activities, swimming, competitite sports, 
winter sports, camping, dramatics, music, handcrafts, and other recreation pursuits under 
public auspices. In 1929 (the last year for which statistics are available (thirty-three and 























tipis one-half million dollars were spent for recreation by these communities. The average daily 
eX summer attendance on public playgrounds is not less than three million persons, two and a 
ven half million of whom are children. 
‘nck The influence of public recreation may also be indicated as follows: 
| 1. New elementary schools in progressive communities are built on sites permitting 3 to 5 
the acres of play space. The standard for junior and senior high schools is 10 to 20 acres. 
heit Of course, many of the older schools in more congested neighborhoods do not have 
such areas. 

the 2. Considerable portions of the municipal parks, whose acreage in many cities has increased 
ains faster than the population, are given over to golf, tennis, boating, winter sports, athletic 

‘ contests, picnicking and playground activities, as well as to rest and relaxation. The 4 
cial majority of municipal parks now combine beauty with utility. Many of the ‘Keep Off 

and The Grass’’ signs have disappeared. 

ion. 3. Real estate men are putting parks, playgrounds, athletic fields, tennis courts and even 

ural gold courses in their subdivisions, and dedicating them in perpetuity to public use, by 

sily giving them out-right to the municipality. This is not a philanthropy. The cost of 

: the land set aside is added to the selling price of the lots in the sub-division and the 

si operator does not lose by his action. H.C. Nichols of Kansas City and the late William 

cific E. Harmon, New York City were pioneers in this procedure. 

Can 4. Parks and the recreational use of parks are recognized as major elements in city planning 






by all recognized city planners. 






(Concluded om page 111) 
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©; Coarributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) — discussion, sugges*ion, plans, programes 
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RURAL-URBAN HEROISM IN MILITARY ACTION 


WILSON GEE 
University of Virginia 


1862, a resolution of the Senate and 

House of Representatives author- 
ized “‘medals of honor’’ to be prepared 
and presented ‘‘in the name of Congress to 
such non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates as shall most distinguish themselves 
by their gallantry in action, and other 
soldier-like qualities.’"' On March 3, 
1863, another act making appropriations 
for an additional lot of such medals in- 
cluded provision for ‘‘such officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and privates as 
have most distinguished, or who may 
hereafter most distinguish themselves in 
action.’”? 

In an act making appropriations for the 
support of the Army and approved July 9, 
1918, is to be found the legislation creating 
the distinguished-service cross, and the 
distinguished-service medal. The distin- 
guished-service cross is awarded by the 
President, but not in the name of Congress 
“to any person who, while serving in any 
capacity with the Army of the United 
States since the sixth day of April, nine- 
teen hundred and seventeen, has distin- 
guished, or who shall hereafter distinguish 
himself or herself by extraordinary hero- 


Dita. the Civil War, on July 12, 


1 Decorations, United States Army 1862-1926. War 
Department, Office of the Adjutant General, Wash- 
ington, 1927, p. V. 

? Ibid., p. V. 


ism in connection with military opera- 
tions against an armed enemy.’’® 

The distinguished-service medal is simi- 
larly awarded by the President not in the 
name of Congress for ‘‘exceptionally meri- 
torious service to the Government in a 
duty of great responsibility.’’* The recip 
ients of this honor were most of them army 
officers but also those who in civil life 
activities were outstanding in their contri- 
bution to the successful consummation of 
the objectives of the War. These awards, 
however, were not for personal bravery 
exhibited in military action. 

The federal government publishes, for 
the army aad navy, a list of these decors 
tions, recorded alphabetically according 
to the name of the recipient. Data are 
given in the army list as to the birthplace 
and residence of each person who received 
an award, and the citation records the 
circumstances under which the act of 
bravery was exhibited. The brief narra 
tion of the incident or incidents meriting 
such distinguished recognition are rather 
complete in the World War records. Such 
is not the case with the citations of the 
earlier wars—principally the War Between 
the States and the Spanish-American Wat. 


3 Decorations, United States Army 1862-1926. Wat 
Department, Office of the Adjutant General, Wash- 
ington, 1927; p. V. 

* Ibid., p. VI. 
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Consequently, in the present study, the 
data considered are only those for the 
World War. 

Much has been written in recent years 
regarding characteristic personality traits 
among both the rural and urban portions 
of the national population, in the United 
States and other countries. The difficulty 
in measuring such matters is so well recog- 
nized that this point does not need to be 
further stressed. The discussion dealing 
with such human qualities has partaken 
largely of opinion. Hence any source of 
material providing an approach to a quan- 
titative measurement of traits and atti- 
tudes is especially welcome. These war 
records seem to provide a rather rich 
resource in this important field of investi- 
gation. 

The Congressional Medal of Honor 
awards are strikingly limited in, number, 
and the distinguished-service medals por- 
tray largely organizational genius of a 
high order. The ‘‘Record of Medals of 
Honor Issued to the Officers and Enlisted 
Men of the United States Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard, 1862-1924,” 
furnishes rather complete accounts of the 
acts of valour, but no data with regard to 
place of birth or residence of the member of 
the navy to whom the medal was awarded. 
So, the most satisfactory material for a 
study of bravery from such sources is 
afforded in the 52.4 pages of six-point print 
listing the decorations with the distin- 
guished-service cross given for extra- 
ordinary heroism in military operations 
against an armed enemy. 

As the title of this article implies, the 
objective of the present study is to dis- 
cover, if possible, any differences between 
the rural and urban portions of our popu- 
lation with regard to the display of brav- 
ery in military action. First, is there any 
difference between the number of rural and 
urban awards in proportion to the com- 
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parative representation of these popula- 
tion elements in the Army? Second, what 
similarities and contrasts may be deter- 
mined as to the form of bravery exhibited 
by these two major groups? Presumably, 
the great majority of those born in the 
country are reared in the country, at least 
to the age of 18 years or older when they, 
in largest numbers, migrate to the city. 
Consequently, the classification as between 
rural and urban would seem best based on 
the place of birth. The Census of 1890 
comes much nearer to the average age of 
military service (18-45 years) under the 
selective draft act, and it is the one used to 
determine rurality or urbanity, according 
to the definition of the 1910 Census, to the 
effect that urban population is that resid- 
ing in cities and towns of 2,500 and above, 
and rural is that residing outside such 
places. 

A careful count of the number of rural 
and urban awards shows 2,583 service 
crosses conferred upon those born in rural 
areas of the United States and 2,737 to the 
urban-born. This total of 5,320 does not 
include a fairly considerable number of 
those born in foreign countries for which 
records of size of locality of birth were not 
available. In total number of World War 
distinguished-service crosses the urban out- 
number the rural. 

The logical next question is what part of 
the soldiers in the recent war, who were 
exposed in military action, were from the 
country and what portion from the urban 
centres. The answer to this inquiry was 
sought in the War Department of the 
federal government without success from 
information at present available. The 
only statement bearing upon this matter 
which the author has been able to find is 
that made by the late Henry C. Wallace, 
formerly Secretary of Agriculture, who 
said: ‘‘Some one has said in effect that 
farmers never start a war but must carry it 
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on and finish it. Armies cannot fight 
without food. Germany was able to 
fight most of the civilized world for four 
years because she had deliberately built up 
her agriculture against such a time of need. 
England and France would have been 
defeated but for the enormous food sup- 
plies furnished by the farmers of the 
United States. Our farms furnished about 28 
per cent of the men with the colors, 1,120,000 of 
the 4,000,000 in 1918. (Italics mine) If it 
were possible to get at the full facts, it 
would be found that the farmers contrib- 
uted more than this percentage, and if 
measured by fighting efficiency, their contribu- 
tion would appear still greater, for life on the 
farm develops qualities of the greatest value in 
the fighting man.”'® 

This latter statement of Mr. Wallace is 
undoubtedly true if his proportions as to 
rural and urban in the Army are founded 
upon carefully determined investigation. 
More than likely his figures are merely an 
estimate based upon the percentage of 
‘farm population’’ in the total about the 
time the book in which the statement is 
contained was written. At least, the 
responsible officials in the World War 
Division, and the Adjutant General's 
Office do not vouch for the correctness. of 
any rural and urban classification, prior 
to that determined in this study, of the 
composition of the American forces in the 
World War, either on this side, or among 
the expeditionary forces. 

The number of men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during 
the recent war was 4,800,000 of whom 
4,000,000 served in the Army. In the 19 
months, which marked our participation 
in the War, more than 2,000,000 soldiers 
were transported to France, half a million 
going over in the first 13 months and a 
million and a half in the last six months of 


5Henry C. Wallace. Owr Debr and Duty to the 
Farmer. Century Company, 1925; pp. 19-20. 
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the period of conflict. It must be obvi. 
ous that to classify such an enormous 
number of individuals would require a 
large staff over a considerable period of 
time. 

In approaching such a task, it was neces- 
sary to reduce it to reasonable proportions 
on the basis of sampling. A division con- 
sists of about 26,000 men, of various kinds 
of outfits, infantry, field artillery, machine 
gun battalions, sanitary train, supply 
train, ammunition train, engineers, etc. 
A random sample of 1,000 from such a lot 
about November 1, 1918, would be ex- 
pected to give a rather adequate index as 
to rural or urban composition. Accord- 
ingly, four divisions were chosen repre- 
senting somewhat distinct types of such 
units. These were the 1st Division, made 
up of Regulars; the 27th Division, drawn 
from New York, a National Guard divi- 
sion; the 30th Division, or ‘‘Old Hickory 
Division,’’ recruited largely from Tennes- 
see, North Carolina, and South Carolina, 
another National Guard division; and the 
89th Division, coming from Kansas, Mis- 
souri, South Dakota and Nebraska, a 
National Army division. 

A careful count of the rural and urban 
awards in these divisions gives the results 
recorded in the accompanying table. 

It is significant to set along side of the 
proportionate distribution of the rural 
and urban awards, the findings as to rural 
and urban proportions in these divisions 
as given in Table II. In the 1st Division, 
55-5 per cent of its personnel was rural, 
but only 50.5 per cent of the awards went 
to those born in rural territory. In the 
27th Division, however, 28.2 per cent of 
its composition was rural and 30.3 per cent 
of the distinguished-service crosses were 
given to those of rural birth. The 30th 


6 Leonard P. Ayres. The War With Germany, 24. 
ed. rev. to August 1, 1919. Government Printing 
Office. 1919; pp. 22, 48. 
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Division was 78.8 per cent rural; and 78.6 
cent of the awards were made to the 
rural element. For the National Army 
division, the 89th, 71.8 per cent were 
rural, and only 68.8 per cent of the awards 
went to those born in rural areas. 
The conclusion seems warranted that so 
far as the four divisions under considera- 
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ratios of bravery over urbanity nor does the 
reverse hold true. A person reared in the 
city is just as likely to exhibit unusual 
bravery in military action as is a person 
brought up in the country. 

A close examination of the citations 
revealed that a rather accurate classifica- 
tion could be made of certain categories 


TABLE I 
Rurat AND Ursan Wortp War Awarps or THE DistiNGuisHED-Service Cross IN Four REPRESENTATIVE 


Drvisions or THE Unrrep Sratzs Army, American Exprpitionary Forces 








IST DIVISION 


27TH DIVISION 30TH DIVISION 89TH DIVISION 








Number 
of awards 








Per cent 






Number 
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2.47 
242 








§0-5| 59 
49-5 


68.8 
31.2 


78.6 97 
21.4 44 


30.3 | 242 
69.7 66 
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TABLE II 


Rurat AND Ursan Proportions IN Four Representative Divisions or THE Unrrep Sratres Army, AMERICAN 


Expgpitionary Forces, as DeTerMINED From a RaNnpom SampPie* 1n Suca Drvisions 








IST DIVISION 


27TH DIVISION 30TH DIVISION 89TH DIVISION 











CLASS Number Number Number Number 
of in- | Per cent of in- | Per cent of in- | Per cent of in- | Per cent 
dividuals dividuals dividuals dividuals 





558 
448 
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55-5 
44-5 
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21.2 


71.8 
28.2 


28.2 
71.8 


285 
726 


770 
207 


719 
283 
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100.0 








1,0II | 100.0 | 977 | 100.0 | 1,002 | 100.0 























* Since there are a number of units and their subdivisions in an army division, the sample was taken so as to 
reptesent a cross section composed of random selections from each of the minor subdivisions, such as companies 


of a regiment, on a quota basis weighted in the proportion that such a unit constituted of the strength of che entire 
army division. A sample of 1,100 was derived from each division, so that discards made due to foreign birth 
would not reduce the sample to tess than 1,000. This happened in the results from only one division, the 30th, 
where the domestic cards were reduced to 977, not a sufficient decrease to vitiate the findings for comparative 
purposes. In viewing such results it must be remembered that constant replacements very materially altered 
the original composition of a division. However, the authorities in the World War Division considered that a 
sample taken as near to November 1, 1918 as the rosters permitted would more accurately represent than any 
other time the true composition of these units when exposed to front line military activities. 


tion are concerned there is no substantial 
bias in favor of either the rural or the urban 
elements. The margin is comparatively 
slight in any instance and it would appear 
that if a larger number of divisions were 
considered the tendency would be to iron 
out in the larger sample such slight differ- 
ences as do seem to exist. In other words, 
turality does not tend to produce higher 


These were characterized as 


of bravery response in military action. 
individual 
bravery; collective bravery or bravery in the 
group, of a voluntary kind or in line of duty; 
altruistic bravery; and bravery under physical 
duress. These categories are best illus- 
trated by giving a clear-cut example of 
each as indicated in the record accompany- 
ing the award. 
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Barrow,® Charles L 


Baldwin,!° Moses S. (97121) 


B ker," John (2716416) 


Alexander,!? Mearl C........... ww 


Smith,’ Louis S. (1783200)............ 
Near Montfaucon, France, Septem- 


ber 27, 1918. 


At Blanc Mont, France, October 3, 
1918. 

R—Nashville, Tenn. 

B—Nashville, Tenn. 

G. O. No. 37, W. D., 1919. 


Northeast of Chateau-Thierry, 
France, July 30-31, 1918. 

R—Austin, Tex. 

B—Houston, Tex. 

G. O. No. 4, W. D., 1927. 


Near Landres-et-St. Georges, France, 
October 15, 1918. 

R—Midland City, Ala. 

B—Dale County, Ala. 

G. O. No. 131, W. D., 1918. 
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Individual Bravery 


...-Sergeant, Company I, 314th Infantry, 79th Division. 


Sergeant Smith advanced alone and silenced a machine- 
gun nest which was holding up the advance of his 


R—Dalton, Pa. section. 
B—Shultzville, Pa. 
G. O. No. 37, W. D., 1919. 
Collective Bravery—V oluntary 
TE Wis ng sv oaes vesveeyispeceges Private, 78th Company, 6th Regiment, U. S. Marine 


Corps, 2d Division. 

When the advance of their company was held up by en- 
filading fire from a hostile machine-gun nest, Private 
Alsup, with three other soldiers, volunteered and 
made a flank attack on the nest with bombs and 
rifles, killing 3 members of the crew and capturing 
25 others, together with three machine guns. 

Line of Duty 


...First lieutenant, 149th Machine Gun Battalion, 42d 


Division. 

Displaying the greatest courage and disregard of personal 
danger, at all times throughout the critical period of 
48 hours, July 30-31, 1918, near Sergy, he particu- 
larly distinguished himself when leading his platoon 
into position in the face of fire on the crest of Hill 212 
and when presiding over the reorganization of the 
position thus won. 

Altruistic Bravery 
. Corporal, Company G, 167th Infantry, 42nd Division. 

In an attack on the Cote-de-Chatillon, disregarding all 
personal danger, he repeatedly went over the shell- 
swept areas under heavy machine-gun fire to give 
first-aid treatment to the wounded and carry them to 
shelter. 


Bravery Under Physical Duress 


Near Binarville, France, September 
28, 1918. 

R—Philadelphia, Pa. 

B—Cheriton, Va. 

G. O. No. 81, W. D., 1919. 


At Chateau-Thierry, France, June 6, 
1918. 

R—Birmingham, Ala. 

B—Cleveland, Ohio. 

G. O. No. 110, W. D., 1918. 


ed 


. -Private, Company I, 368th Infantry, 92nd Division. 

Although severely wounded in the right hand, losing 
two fingers, Private Baker, a runner, continued 300 
yards through heavy enemy machine-gun fire to the 
forward battalion and delivered his message alone, 
having been deserted by an unwounded fellow 
runner. 

Unclassifiable 


. Corporal, Headquarters Company, 5th Regiment, U. S. 


Marine Corps, 2d Division. 

Killed in action at Chateau-Thierry, France, June 6, 1918, 
he gave the supreme proof of that extraordinary 
heroism which will serve as an example to hitherto 
untried troops. 

Posthumously awarded. Medal presented to sister, Mrs. 

Anna Dean. 








” Decorations, U. S. Army, 1862-1926, op. cit., p. 


* Decorations, U. S. Army, op. cét., p. 132. 
® Ibid., p. 148. 





1° Decorations, U.S. Army, op. cit., p. 144. 
" Tbid., p. 143. 
12 [bid., p. 130. 
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Not all of the citations are quite so 
clear as these as to category, but one can, 
with a sense of rather fair degree of accu- 
racy, separate the particular instance into 
one of the types outlined. Of course, 
there are certain linkages between the 
several categories, as for example both 
individual and altruistic bravery occurring 
in the same instance, or collective bravery 
and altruism, or individual bravery and 
altruism under physical duress, etc. A 
few of the records include, in the same 
citation, both individual and collective 
bravery expressed at different times, but in 
such instances individual bravery was 
given the preference, so that totals might 
more easily be checked. 

With the foregoing classifications in 
mind, a random sample of 500 rural and 
soo urban awards was taken and the 
printed citation placed on an equal number 
of cards. The sample was chosen by 
taking the first 500 rural awards in alpha- 
betic order, and the urban were similarly 
determined. The assumption in this in- 
stance is that such a trait as bravery is 
independent of whether a person’s name 
begins with an ‘‘A’’ or with an “‘R’’. In 
order that the approach might be just as 
unbiassed and objective as possible, the 
categories of both sets of cards were com- 
pletely made before any tabulation was 
even begun. 

There is a striking similarity between 
the rural and urban samples in the propor- 
tionate distribution of individual and col- 
lective bravery. The accompanying table 
shows this quite clearly without the neces- 
sity for an involved statistical refinement. 
Of the individual bravery among the 500 
rural citations, there were 255 such in- 
stances, only slightly larger than the corre- 
sponding urban number of 249. The con- 
clusion seems justified that individual 
heroism is about as customary in military 
action among urban as among rural parts 
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of an army. The same situation appears 
true for the general category of collective 
behavior, the rural instances totaling 243 
and the urban 250. Larger differences 
occur as to the frequency of voluntary and 
line of duty subclassifications of bravery 
in the group. 

It has been pointed out by students of 
comparative rural and urban cultures that 
the farmer class is more patriotic than the 
urban class. The reasons for this in the 
opinion of these authorities is that ‘‘urban 
society, which has neither memory, nor 
ancestors, is ever glad to hear of some new 


TABLE III 


DistrisuTION OF INDIVIDUAL AND COLLECTIVE 
Bravery AMONG 500 RuraL AND 500 Ursan 
Wortp War Awarps oF THE DisTINGUISHED 
Servicz Cross 1N THe Unirep Sratzs Army, 
American ExpgpITIONARY Forces 











TYPE OF BRAVERY RURAL URBAN TOTAL 
MUS bw oesustaccce ts 255 249 504 
Collective Bravery: 

VOLRUIEY 055655 ikke 95 76 171 
Line of duty.......... 148 174 322 
TE Lac wnh neice nebo 243 250 493 
Unclassifiable............- 2 I 3 
500 500 | 1,000 














thing; but rural society has a long mem- 
ory, and is so fully aware of grandfatherly 
usages that it can hardly forbear to respect 
them. The countryman’s natural impulse 
is to do, for his good or ill, as his grand- 
father did, because knowledge of his 
grandfather's ways fills a large part of his 
mind.’’'? Due in large measure to the 
greater social mobility, both horizontal 
and vertical, of the urban population and 
its greater heterogeneity, Sorokin consid- 
ers the agricultural class as a preserver of 
national culture. He contends that ‘with 


The Making of Rural 


18 Helen Douglas-Irvine. 
Europe. Dutton, 1923; p. 169. 
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a considerable degree of probability it 
seems possible to contend that the agricul- 
tural classes have a more developed atti- 
tude of nationalism, in the sense of a love 
of their own country or region, than the 
bulk of urban population.’’4 

The data immediately under considera- 
tion cannot be invoked either to prove or 
disprove the hypothesis. It is certain that 
very few of those who were plunged into 
the terrific tensity of the front-line activi- 
ties during the recent war had ever before 
been subjected to such conditions. Except 
for the scattered engagements of the 
Mexican Border, Nicaragua, and some 
slight hold-over from the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, and these had affected only a 
very few in the American Expeditionary 
Forces, the experiences were entirely new 
ones. The resulting responses, both rural 
and urban thus would tend to find their 
basis in the fundamental psychological 
and physiological bases of the forms of 
exhibition of bravery. 

The biologist tells us that the animal 
courage of the bull charging the holder of 
a red flag, is due to a heavy secretion of 
the cortex of the adrenal giand, and in this 
overwhelming effect makes the animal 
desperately angry and insensitive to any 
measure of fear. But deliberate courage 
such as is expressed in the forms of human 
bravery under consideration is rather a 
different affair to the animal courage of 
the bull. 


In courage, deliberate courage, there is more than 
instinct. There is an act of volition, a display of will. 
Admitting that without the adrenal cortex such cour- 
age would be impossible, the chief credit for courage 
must be ascribed to the ante-pituitary. It is the 
proper conjunction of its secretion and that of the 
adrenal cortex that makes for true courage. So it is, 
we find, that acts of courage have been recorded most 





4 P. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman, Principles of 
Rural Urban Sociology. Henry Holt and Co., 1929; p. 
407. 


often of individuals of the ante-pituitary type. Pho. 
tographs are obtainable of thirty-four winners of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for extraordinary 
bravery in the War with Germany. Of these twenty. 
three exhibited the somatic criteria or hormonic signs 
of the ante-pituitary type. A prerequisite for ade- 
quate ante-pituitary function is a normal secretion of 
the interstitial cells of the reproductive glands, 
Cowardice is said to be a feature of eunuchs."* 


Certain differences in favor of the physi- 
cal status of the rural resident are a matter 
of record in contrast to the urban physique. 
These, however, apply to those who were 
up for examination admitting them to the 
army. Presumably in soundness of physi- 
cal equipment the rural and urban parts of 
the army were essentially the same. Psy- 
chologically, their fundamental heredities 
also may be assumed to vary in the same 
general proportions. Also, the compara- 
tive glandular equipments must have 
varied in much the same way proportion- 
ately. If these assumptions are correct, 
then under uniform conditions for the 
rural and urban classes calling for the ex- 
hibition of bravery, the types of response 
would be the same. It is in this set of 
factors that perhaps the explanation of 
the similarity between rural and urban 
expressions of bravery is to be found. 

To see a wounded comrade lying out in 
“‘No Man's Land,”’ or distress signals issu- 
ing from a bank in a zone of intense gun 
fire calls forth the response which we have 
designated as altruistic bravery. Two 
classes of individuals would respond 
mainly to such a situation—the man in a 
position whose business it was to attend 
to such instances and the friend of the 
wounded whose loyalty to an intimate 
associate is called forth. Some measure of 
the former class is provided by the classi- 
fication as to whether the rescuer was in 
the medical corps or an officer in charge of 


% Louis Berman. The Glands Regulating Person- 
ality. Macmillan, 1926; pp. 177-178. 
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sons in whom the urban resident had no 
more than a passing interest. But the 
instances of urban individual altruism out- 
number slightly those of the rural, and 
the collective altruistic bravery in the 
country-bred is somewhat greater than 
with the city-bred. The numbers here are 
not sufficiently great to warrant establish- 
ing any differences, and it would seem 
wise to conclude that no appreciable differ- 


the detachment of the wounded man. No 
indication is available as to the matter of 
whether the relation of friendship pre- 
vailed between the rescuer and the rescued. 

In the aggregate expression of altruistic 
bravery, there is the same striking close- 
ness of similarity as in the traits of indi- 
vidual and collective courage. A total 
of 129 such instances is recorded in the 
rural sample of 500 as compared with 128 
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Bravery Unper Paysicat Duress AMONG 500 Rurat AND 500 Ursan Wortp War Awarps or tHe Disrin- 
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like cases in the same-sized urban sample. 
The non-medical troops constitute 99 of 
the rural citations and 102 of the urban; 
with the representatives of the medical 
corps in the rural-urban ratio of 30 to 26. 

One might be inclined to speculate on an 
4 priori basis that the closeness of the ties 
of the primary groups of family and com- 
munity in the country, with the resulting 
greater ‘‘we-feeling’’ would make the 
rural individual more interested in his fel- 
low beings than the more impersonal city 
relationships with a larger number of per- 

















ences exist as is indicated by the aggregate 
expression of this type of phenomenon. 

It would seem reasonable to argue that 
due to the heavier physical ordeal of farm- 
ing as an occupation over against the less 
arduous round of such activities occa- 
sioned on the average by urban life the 
country boy in military service would be 
better acclimated to sustained exertion 
under physical duress. He is called upon 
hour after hour to follow the plow when it 
is genuine effort to lift his feet, to continue 
to pluck cotton from the bolls when it 
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seems his back will break, and day in and 
day out to perform tasks calling for great 
expenditures of energy. But in such an 
argument it is well to reflect that not all 
city work is white-collared and swivel- 
chair in kind. The drudgery and monot- 
ony of the machine-driven urban civiliza- 
tion is terrific in its wear upon human 
sensibilities. 

Do we find the rural soldier or the urban 
more often displaying bravery under condi- 
tions of physical duress? Here, again, the 
results of the present study show a striking 
similarity between the country-bred and 


TABLE VI 
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Rural, per cent 
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Combined, per cent...} 33.7 | 34.1 | 32.2 





the city-bred. Of the 500 rural awards, 
160 of the recipients revealed bravery under 
physical duress, and the corresponding 
figure for the urban class is 158. The 
number linking physical duress and indi- 
vidual bravery was 54 for the rural and 59 
for the urban; while the rural-urban ratio 
for physical duress and collective bravery 
was 106 to 99. These figures indicate so 
narrow a margin of difference as to give the 
interpretation of striking similarity in the 
proportions of the same type of response. 
The numbers of the combinations of three 
traits, physical duress, altruism, and indi- 
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vidual bravery, and physical duress, altru- 
ism, and collective bravery, are too small 
to warrant any other interpretation than 
the same sort of comparative similarity in 
linkage. 

Approximately five per cent of the total 
army personnel consisted of commissioned 
officers ;'* the remaining 95 per cent were 
non-commissioned officers and privates, 
In the sample studied, the urban awards in 
41 per cent of the cases went to commis- 
sioned officers, and in only 26 per cent of 
the rural sample was such the case, 
Among the privates, approximately 38 
per cent of the citations were to rural- 
born, while the corresponding percentage 
with the urban was about 27. The pro- 
portions among the non-commissioned 
officers was more nearly similar—35.8 per 
cent for the rural and 32.4 per cent for the 
urban. 

Obviously, there is more credit to the 
private to show bravery than for the 
officer, from whom it is expected as a mat- 
ter of course. With the non-commis- 
sioned officer, also, his position both 
demands and offers larger opportunities for 
conspicuous heroism than for the private. 
But the question arises as to whether a 
larger proportion of the total number of 
officers in the army were from the city 
than from the country? Presumably, this 
is true, but no data are available to answer 
this inquiry at the present time. The 
analysis of the two samples studied tends 
to show that such was the case. At any 
rate, introducing the factor of army rank 
would seem greatly to strengthen the case 
for the rural soldier. However, in 1890, 
and even in 1900, a considerable majority 
of the population was rural-born, sufficient 
perhaps to account for the margin in favor 
of the rural private over the urban, because 
the number exposed relatively would 


16L. P. Ayres, op. cét., pp. 13, 21. 
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lation on the average is of a higher grade 
than the urban, and intelligence and train- 
ing are conditions underlying the expres- 
sion of bravery in a kind of conflict calling 
forth in considerable measure the more 
fundamentally primitive expressions of 
human self-protective activity. It must be 
concluded in the absence of at present 
available data to the contrary, that the 
rural private is somewhat braver than his 
urban brother of similar rank. To analyze 
the ramifications of this phase of the prob- 
lem is beyond the space limitations of the 
present paper. This part of the problem is 
under investigation and the results will be 
set forth at some subsequent time. 


certainly be a factor in the extent of 
awards. Upon giving due weight to 
these considerations, it does not seem that 
they constitute elements entirely convinc- 
ing to account for all of the rather decided 
differences. In the absence of more specific 
light on the proportions of the total 
officers, non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates in the army who were urban or rural- 
born, the conclusion is hazarded that the 
private, according to available evidence, is 
somewhat braver when from the country 
than when from the city. A factor 
explaining such a situation would be the 
wider extent of social stratification in the 
city. On this account the country popu- 





(Concluded from page 101) 


. 137 colleges and universities offer training courses for leadership in recreation and physical 
education. A graduate school for the training of professional recreation leaders, with a 
year’s course, is maintained in New York City by the National Recreation Association. 

6. The curricular of progressive schools include training in games and arts. In addition 
many extra-curricular activities encouraged by the schools are recreational. A‘ number 
of schools have evening recreation centers. 

5. The National Education Association in appointing a commission on the enrichment of 
adult life has called upon three agents to cooperate with it—The American Library Asso- 
ciation, the National Recreation Association, and the Association for Adult Educatica. 

However, despite these advances, 

1. More than 1,300 cities of over 5,000 population failed to answer the 1930 questionnaire 
of the National Recreation Association—the great majority of them, it is believed, 
because they had not a single directed playground to report. 

2. Will all the progress in the cities that have been conducting recreational activities for a 
quarter of a century, there is no city in the United States that has enough playgrounds to 
meet child needs. 

3. In some cities where low political ideals dominate the governmental affairs, recreational 
development has been kept at a standstill by permitting inefficient untrained political 
appointees to hold important positions in recreation systems. 

4. Public schools, generally speaking, are just beginning to see their opportunity with 
reference to play and recreation. School buildings, which were erected at a great expense 
to taxpayers, stand locked up evenings and during the summer months, while hundreds of 
thousands of people might be using them for recreation purposes. 

5. In some communities salaries are too low to attract the ablest men and women for 


leadership. 
6. Recreation leaders must relate their work more closely to that of city planners, educators 


and social workers. 
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of the field; (3) special results of study an: 


ent will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, 
special aregen working programs, con 
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INDUSTRY'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
G. T. SCHWENNING 


University of North Carolina 


I 


HE present nation-wide concern with 

industrial unemployment is charac- 

terized by an emphasis upon preven- 
tion. This development is the most 
encouraging fact about the present attack 
upon the problem. The American people 
appear at last to be fully aware of the fact 
that such alleviation measures as bread 
lines, soup kitchens, and creating tempo- 
rary employment through public construc- 
tion activities,! while necessary to miti- 
gate the human suffering caused by exist- 
ing unemployment, are uneconomical and 
do not deal with fundamental causes. 
The country is now addressing itself with 
unusual earnestness to the task of discov- 
ering a cure that will prevent business 
depressions and unemployment from recur- 
ring. With this objective firmly in mind, 
current writings on the problem deal 
largely with practical measures for stabil- 
izing employment immediately and in the 
future.? 


1 According to The Business Week, April 1, 1931, 
world governments plan to spend the staggering sum 
of $11,000,00,000 in public construction activities to 
*‘make"’ work for the jobless during 1931. The 
United States alone will spend over half this sum. 

2 The following current sources are particularly 
valuable: Unemployment in the United States (Hearings 
Before the Committee on Education and Labor, U. S. 
Senate, 7oth Congress, Pursuant to S. Res. 219, 
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Another hopeful aspect of our struggle 
today with employment uncertainty is the 
frank recognition that the present organi- 
zation and conduct of industry is a major 
causal factor of unemployment as well as 
the operation of natural forces and the 
structure of the capitalistic system. The 
view is gaining currency that unemploy- 
ment is not absolutely inevitable but that 
it is amenable to control, and that the sol- 
vent is to be found to a considerable extent 
in the will to regularize business operations. 
This viewpoint places much responsibility 
upon industry and those who direct its 
affairs. It is significant that prominent in- 
dustrial executives themselves are express- 
ing this attitude and acting upon it by 
assuming the responsibility for reducing 





Washington, 1929); Balancing Production and Em- 
ployment Through Management Control (Department of 
Manufacture, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, 1930); Less Unemployment Through 
Stabilization of Operations (Report of Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's Committee on Stabilization of Indus- 
try for the Prevention of Unemployment, Albany, 
1930); Outline of Industrial Policies and Practices in 
Time of Reduced Operation and Employment (Prepared for 
the President's Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment, Washington, 1931); Edwin S. Smith, Reducing 
Seasonal Unemployment (McGraw-Hill, 1931); Em- 
ployment Regularization in the United States of America 
(American Section, International Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, 1931). 
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unemployment by improved management 
methods. 


II 


In summary, unemployment can be 
greatly reduced, if not completely avoided, 
by the stabilization of business. This is 
an immediate responsibility and task of 
management. A large bibliography has 
appeared which suggests specific measures 
and which records hundreds of plans that 
have already been applied effectively. 

Unemployment is a complex problem of 
many ramifications. Its stabilization by 
means of regularizing business operations 
is no easy task. Some of the chief factors 
that complicate the problem are: vagaries 
of consumer demand, the development of 
hand-to-mouth buying, irregular purchas- 
ing due to seasonality, price iluctuations, 
obsolesencce which makes it difficult to 
hold large inventories, rapid style changes, 
irregularities in the flow of raw materials 
from other industries, difficulty of storing 
for long periods certain perishable raw 
materials and finished products, rise of new 
industries, competition, progress in tech- 
nology, labor troubles, and many others. 
But the economic wastes resulting from 
intermittent operation of industrial enter- 
prises is so great today that the very exist- 
ence of industries is increasingly dependent 
upon regularization. 

What is being suggested and done even 
in the face of the obstacles just enumerated 
may be seen from the following plans and 
methods. 

1. Forecasting and planning. Numerous 
industries are making greater use of out- 
side statistical experts and staff statisti- 
cians. By this means sales forecasts can 
be made for long periods in advance and 
coordinated with production schedules, 
inventories can be controlled, and purchas- 
ing can be done scientifically. Forecast- 
ing and budgeting have helped materially 
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to carry the Walworth Company, manu- 
facturets of iron products, through diffi- 
culties in recent years. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company oper- 
ates on a five-year plan. 

2. Standardization and simplification of 
products. The simplified practice move- 
ment has disclosed that most industries are 
sustaining large unnecessary losses because 
they manufacture too many varieties and 
lines of products. Standardizing and 
concentrating on the most profitable 
lines makes mass production possible and 
results in stabilization. This method has 
enabled the Marion Steam Shovel Com- 
pany and the Allis-Chalmers Corporation 
to manufacture for stock during seasonal 
slumps. 

3. Diversification of products. Other in- 
dustries find their solution to irregular 
operation in adding new allied lines. 
This is particularly true of highly seasonal 
industries, such as food canning factories. 
Hills Brothers Company, packers of 
Dromedary dates, regularized their opera- 
tions largely by this method. 

4. Manufacturing for stock. In the case 
of industries that have a ressonably regular 
though seasonal market, manufacturing 
for stock has stabilized business. It is 
a matter of estimating accurately the 
demand for the year in advance and then 
spreading the work over the twelve-month 
period. This necessitates usually estab- 
lishing ample storehouses and carrying 
large inventories. Hill Brothers Com- 
pany, and Proctor & Gamble, manufac- 
turers of soap, are conspicuous examples. 
By this means they have been enabled to 
guarantee their employees work the year 
round. 

5. Producing for an established market. 
Numerous manufacturing concerns pro- 
duce only for an established market. 
They take orders far in advance of delivery, 
three months, six months, or a year. It 
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is one of the methods that has been used 
successfully for years by the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, producers of 
shipping tags and paper specialties, and 
The Kendall Company, manufacturers of 
textile products. 

6. Vertical integration. The processing 
of raw materials at various stages is fre- 
quently done by a number of specialized 
industries before a finished product appears. 
A conspicuous example is the cotton tex- 
tile industry. Under this arrangement 
intefruptions of operations are common. 
The solution is vertical integration, as sug- 
gested by Professor C. T. Murchison in his 
King Cotton Is- Sick.’ The Kendall Com- 
pany is an example of complete vertical 
integration in cotton textiles. It controls 
every process from pedigreed cotton seed 
to retailing the finished product, and it is 
consequently a stabilized industry. 


7. Broader training of employees. Stabil- 


ized operations and employment have 
often been promoted by training workers 


to do two or more jobs. When work is 
slack in one department they can then be 
transferred to another department, or they 
can be put on scheduled repair work or 
maintenance work. By this means the 
Crocker-McElwain Company, paper manu- 
facturers, have been enabled to guarantee 
their employees steady work for many 
yeats. Interdepartmental transfer is a 
regular policy of the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company and the John A. Manning 
Paper Company. 

8. Satisfactory industrial relations. Many 
industries sustain enormous losses due to 
labor turnover and labor disturbances. 
Sound labor policies embodied in an ade- 
quate personnel program stabilize opera- 
tions. Centralized employment under 
competent managers results in recruiting 
a permanent working force. Purchasing 


3 Published by the University of North Carolina 
Press, 1930. 
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labor on the market when needed like any 
commodity and indiscriminate “‘firing” 
by individual foremen is a menace to enter. 
prises, Training, transferring, promo. 
tion, adequate compensation, safe and 
healthy working conditions, economic 
security in the form of insurance and pen- 
sions and stock-ownership, securing the 
consent of employees to changes in work. 
ing conditions, etc., these are all phases of 
a comprehensive personnel program and 
means for developing a steady and efficient 
working force. Greatest progress in this 
field has been made by our most regularized 
industries, among which may be men- 
tioned the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, clothing 
manufacturers, and many others. 

9. Stimulating consumer and dealer demand 
in off-seasons. Aggressive sales programs 
are used to steady the market, production, 
and employment. Off-season sales have 
been stimulated by the American Radiator 
Company by quoting prices five per cent 
below those prevailing in the rush season. 
After the stock market crash new residen- 
tial building declined nearly to zero. The 
company at once concentrated its sales 
policies and forces upon a program of 
modernization of old homes by bringing 
the heating equipment up to date. The 
Hills Brothers Company extended a holi- 
day demand for their product by persuad- 
ing consumers that dates were palatableall 
year. The Coca Cola Company has long 
since made their product a year-round 
drink. The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
paint manufacturers, have used campaigns 
to stimulate painting in the fall and win- 
ter. The Packard Motor Car Company 
gave special inducements to dealers in off 
seasons as one method in its scheme for 
regularizing operations. 

10. Improving containers of products. In- 
dustries operate irregularly at times be- 
cause their products deteriorate due to 
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weather conditions at certain seasons of 
the year. Such foods as noodles, spa- 
ghetti, and macaroni were highly seasonal 
at one time because they would spoil dur- 
thesummer. The C. F. Mueller Macaroni 
Company managed to stabilize its market, 
and so to regularize production, by pack- 
ing its products in moisture-proof con- 
tainers. 

11. Using an elastic work day or week. Some 
firms have attained considerable stability 
by varying the hours of work so that an 
approximately constant number of em- 
ployees is maintained. Under this plan 
employees work more than the standard 
hours of work per week during busy sea- 
sons and less in slack periods. The Colum- 
bia Conserve Company, food packers, the 
Hudson and Delaware Railway, and 
several other firms in this country use the 
principle of flexibility of working hours. 

12. The use of research. Theapplication 
of research has enabled numerous indus- 
tries to steady a seasonal market or to con- 


trol operations even when the marked 
declined. By this means one carpet manu- 
facturing concern, the Bigelow-Hartford 
Company, saved itself when its market 
for natrow-width carpets disappeared. It 
found that it could manufacture automo- 
bile mats and mats for household decora- 


tion on its narrow looms. The Graton 
and Knight Company, belt manufacturers, 
discovered by research that a market 
existed for skate straps, washers, dog 
collars, bag re-enforcers, etc. 

13. Inter-industry transfers. Coopera- 
tion between industries located in the same 
community offers possibilities for reducing 
unemployment. Such cooperation was 
used effectively by the Frigidaire Division 
of General Motors Corporation and the 
National Cash Register Company, both 
having plants in Dayton, Ohio. Seasonal 
slumps took place in these industries at 
Opposite periods of the year. By a co- 
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Operative agreement, employees tempo- 
rarily laid off in one plant, were given 
preference in applying for jobs in the other 
plant. When in the spring of 1928 the 
National Cash Register Company laid off 
600 workers, most of them found jobs with 
the General Motors subsidiary. Some 
months later when they were not needed 
by General Motors they were re-employed 
the the National Cash Register Company. 

14. Applying the principles of scientific 
management. Many industries are un: 
stable because they are directed by tradi- 
tional, rule-of-thumb methods. Scientific 
management has given us principles and 
techniques that greatly increase the effi- 
ciency, and thereby the stability, of indi- 
vidual enterprises. It consists largely of 
exhaustive fact-finding and basing policies 
and methods on indisputable knowledge. 
Piece-meal scientific management is being 
introduced in industry with advantageous 
results. What can be done to stabilize 
Operations in a cotton textile industry is 
illustrated by the history of the Kendall 
Company. Beginning by acquiring a 
plant that had failed, the firm has pro- 
gressed under the scientific management of 
Henry P. Kendall, its president, during the 
past twenty years until today it operates 
nine plants, five of which are located in 
the Carolinas. By rigorous adherance to 
scientific management principles, the firm 
has succeeded in regularizing production 
and employment and has realized profits. 
Exhaustive and continual research for the 
one best way to do things, standardization 
everywhere, and planning in advance are 
cardinal principles of the Kendall manage- 
ment. Expansion of operations takes 
place only after a new market has been 
created. Complete vertical integration, 
already referred to, has been accomplished. 
To enable the mills to keep running con- 
stantly, the company manufactures only 
85 per cent of its raw materials and pur- 
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chases the rest. In dull seasons or general 
business recession, the company simply 
curtails purchases and so keeps its workers 
constantly employed. A progressive labor 
policy has created a reliable and efficient 
working force.‘ 


Ill 


Literally thousands of companies are us- 
ing one or the other of the methods out- 
lined for regularizing business activity 
and employment. It should be noted that 
most of these schemes deal with seasonal 
interruptions of operations and employ- 
ment. Competent management can do 
much to control this phass of the problem 
under discussion. 

But efficient management as well as 
inefficient management may and does cause 
unemployment. We have come to know 
this type as technological unemployment. 
It results from the application of more 
efficient methods and the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery. The methods 
for dealing with this phase of the problem 
are these. 

1. The gradual introduction of more efficient 
methods and processes. This scheme appears 
to hold out little hope. It would mean a 
deliberate effort to slow down techno- 
logical progress, the very foundation of 
our industrial system. Industries follow- 
ing this policy would be at a disadvantage 
in competing with those using the latest 
and most improved machinery. It could 
doubtless be used effectively to some 
extent if the method were followed by an 
entire industry. 

2. Anticipating technical changes. Firms 
know a considerable period in advance that 
certain workers are to become unnecessary 


‘Further details regarding the management 
policies of the Kendall Company are given in G. T. 
Schwenning, Management Problems, Chaps. I, X, XI. 
(Published by the University of North Carolina Press, 
1930.) 


by automatic or semi-automatic machines 
that are to be introduced. In such cases 
some companies have curtailed employing 
for some time and have let normal turn- 
over reduce the working force. In other 
cases workers are trained for new jobs or 
are transferred to some other work within 
the plant. 

3. Cooperation with employment agencies. 
Frequently the employment department 
can find new jobs in other industries for 
excess workers by cooperating with em- 
ployment agencies in the community, 
This policy was used effectively by the 
United States Rubber Company when two 
years ago it shut down permanently 
several plants in New England. 

4. Payment of a dismissal wage. Where 
none of these methods is practicable, the 
income of the worker suffering from tech- 
nological unemployment can be stabilized 
in part by paying him a discharge bonus. 
An extensive survey I have carried on for 
several months of this new labor policy 


discloses the fact that a considerable 


number of firms have resorted to this 
measure in the past few years, and that the 
policy is gaining acceptance. Millions 
of dollars in the form of dismissal wages 
have been paid to thousands of workers by 
firms of this country and abroad. Skilled, 
older and long service employees have 
benefited most by this measure. 

This development is tantamount to 
industry's recognizing that the worker 
has an equity in his job and that he is 
entitled to compensation for its loss when 
this loss is due to factors beyond its con- 
trol. It also acknowledges that the in- 
creasing use of machinery is profitable to 
industry. Industry and society are the 
beneficiaries, while the displaced workers 
pay a large share of the price for this gain. 
Industry should therefore share the gain 
with the discharged worker and shift a 
portion of the burden to the consumer. 
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To this end it is suggested that the cost of 
technological unemployment be made a 
burden on current operating expenses or 
that a reserve be created from earnings dur- 
ing prosperous years which is to be 
expended as needed in the form of dismis- 
sal wages. The practice was initiated by 
industry itself and is spreading. While we 
cannot look upon this method as a com- 
plete cure for unemployment, it is unques- 
tionably a device that can be used and 
probably will be used much more exten- 
sively for mitigating and preventing 
technological unemployment in the future. 

Among the firms that have adopted the 
dismissal wage in one form or another are 
the following: American Rolling Mill 
Company, Belden Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bethlehem Steel Company, Colum- 
bia Conserve Company, Celluloid Corpor- 
ation, Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York; Delaware and Hudson Railway, 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company, Hills 
Brothers Company, Leeds & Northrup 
Company, John A. Manning Paper Com- 
pany, Michelin Tire Company, A. Nash 
Company, Tide Water Oil Company, 
United States Rubber Company, American 
Lithographic Company, Brown & Bailey 
Company, General Electric Company, 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, NortonCompany, 
Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe Company, 
Ed. V. Price & Company, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, Hotel Waldord- 
Astoria, The New York World, Western 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
Abroad these concerns are noteworthy for 
their use of a discharge bonus policy: 
Lever Brothers and Rowntree & Company 
in England, and the Carl Zeiss Optical 
Works inGermany. In Japan the payment 
of a discharge wage, whatever the cause 
for dismissal, is generally made by em- 
ployers. In a dozen foreign countries the 
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dismissal wage has taken the form of legal 
enactment. 

The United States Rubber Company 
closed down permanently four plants in 
New England during 1929 and 1930. On 
one month’s notice some 3,000 workers 
lost their jobs. The company, however, 
recognized its responsibility to the older 
and long service employees. Men 60 years 
of age and women 55 years of age who had 
been with the company 20 years were pen- 
sioned. Those workers who could not 
qualify for a pension were paid a discharge 
bonus on the basis of one week's pay for 
every year of employment to those with 
15 years of service and to those 45 years of 
age with a ten-year service record. Some 
500 workers were paid a dismissal wage 
varying in amount from $125 to $2000, the 
average being $500. Besides pensioning 
older workers and paying out several 
hundred thousand dollars in the form of 
dismissal wages, the company transferred 
some workers to its other plants and made 
genuine efforts to find jobs for many others 
in nearby industrial communities. 

Rowntree & Company of York, Eng- 
land, uses the dismissal wage successfully 
in minimizing the hazards of unemploy- 
ment arising from rationalization and 
technological progress. The introduction 
of better methods and labor-saving devices 
made it necessary to dismiss about 200 
workers in 1928. The firm came to the 
assistance of these displaced workers in 
several ways. First, it advertised that it 
would pay $9.73 per week toward a weekly 
wage of $13.38 for a year to any suitable 
company that would employ one of these 
workers. Second, half of the workers 
were between the age of 50 and 60, and 
these it pensioned at once. Third, the 
company offered any of the discharged 
workers managerial assistance and the sum 
of $506 if they would establish some sort of 
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business for themselves, by which means 
33 ex-employees became enterpreneurs. 
The firm has set aside a considerable sum 
of money, to which amounts are added 
regularly, for the purpose of assisting 
workers who have been discharged for 
technological reasons to make the neces- 
sary economic adjustment. 

The Carl Zeiss Company, the world’s 
largest optical works, has operated on the 
most modern personnel policies for the 
past thirty-five years. In this company 
the worker has a legal right to a dismissal 
wage if he is discharged by reason of any 
force beyond his control, even lack of 
business. Since the close of the World 
War, this firm has paid out about a million 
dollars in dismissal wages, yet its financial 
policies are so sound that it successfully 
weathered the war, the revolution, and the 
deflation period. It is the only company 
that enjoys immunity from the national 
unemployment insurance law. 

When the old Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 
was closed in New York in 1929, the cor- 
corporation distributed approximately 
$45,000 in the form of a dismissal wage to 
the twelve hundred employees who lost 
their jobs. 

Recently The World and Evening World 
were sold to the Scripps-Howard News- 
paper organization. Many workers will 
lose their jobs by this transfer in owner- 
ship. To meet its obligation in part to 
the discharged workers, the World organi- 
zation will distribute half a million dollars 
in dismissal wages to approximately 2,000 
employees. 

Many other cases can be cited. These 
will suffice to show how the dismissal 
wage is being used to mitigate industrial 
discharge incident to technical progress. 


IV 


There still remains the problem of 
depressional unemployment. It would be 
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unwarranted optimism to assume that all 
industry and employment or workers’ 
income can be regularized by these meth. 
ods. Business depressions, whether we 
accept that there is such a thing as a true 
business cycle or not, are the cumulative 
result of many forces, among which we 
recognize: wars, climatic conditions, fluc- 
tuations in the gold supply and credit, 
international trade, distribution of the 
national income, /aissez-faire, our political 
system, etc., etc. The effect of these 
influences has been summarized repeatedly 
of late in the statement that our economic 
machine is not equal in efficiency to our 
productive machine. 

While the development of an adequate 
economic system is a task for society as 
a whole rather than an obligation of in- 
dustry, industry can and is leading the 
way. As this paper shows, there are in 
existence a great many industries that 
have accepted the responsibility and have 
accomplished stabilization of production 
and employment by applying recognized 
scientific management techniques such as 
research, standardization, control, codper- 
ation, and long-range planning. Planning 
is a first essential in the program of 
industrial stability—planning all opera- 
tions in an individual plant, in a whole 
industry, in all industries on a national 
and perhaps on an international scale. 

Dr. H. S. Person, economist and Manag- 
ing Director of The Taylor Society, pro- 
poses that industrial society deliberately 
introduce scientific management and attain 
stability by these methods :* 


1. Common recognition of the problem and anal- 
ysis of its causes and consequences. 

2. Voluntary establishment of some form of self- 
government in industry, dependent for its effectiveness 
on the acceptance by industrial enterprises, for the 





5 Quoted in The New Republic, December 10, 1930. 
p. 86. 
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common good, of the necessity for greater limitation 
of individual freedom in business activities than is at 
nt assumed to be desirable. 

3. Application of the principles of management 
developed and validated in the individual enterprise 
in which all members of industrial society are workers 
and shareholders in common. 


Action on this program would result in 
the scientific management of industry on a 
vast scale, the modification of the principle 
of laissez-faire and possibly the repeal of 
the Sherman Law, and a better distribu- 
tion of income. The great value of this 
program lies in the fact that it allows for 
an evolutionary reform of our economic 
system. And as one editorial puts it, 
“If there is any hope of our industrial 
society attaining its fullest possibilities 
without a drastic political change in con- 
trol, that hope lies in travel along this 
route.’”® 


6 Editorial comment in The New Republic, December 


10, 1930. 
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Pending the concerted public action 
implied in the above program, industry 
can and is mitigating industrial unemploy- 
ment by various measures, some of which 
have been mentioned above. Where these 
measures have failed to stabilize business 
operations, the accumulation of reserves 
out of earnings in prosperous yeats is a 
means of stabilizing workers’ incomes, and 
tiding them over until they secure other 
employment. Increasingly industry is 
recognizing the necessity for paying dis- 
charged workers an adequate dismissal 
wage or unemployment insurance benefits 
from such a fund. We need, however, a 
comprehensive national unemployment in- 
surance scheme to which consumers as well 
as employers will contribute, for it is too 
great a financial strain for industry alone. 
The solution of the problem of industrial 
unemployment is, nevertheless, to be found 
to a very considerable extent in an en- 
lightened and competent management. 
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Mernops 1n Soctat Scrence, A Case Boox. Edited by 
Stuart A. Rice. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1930. 822 pp. $4.50. 


Written by one committee the case 
book of Methods in Social Science deserves 
review at the hands of another. Fifty- 
three analyses covering 60 contributions to 
international research in nine disciplines 
should be sufficient to daunt single-handed 
criticism. It may be well to point out 
that consideration of the volume naturally 
divides into estimates of its conception of 
method as revealed in the introduction and 
arrangement, cf the extent to which the 
analyses fall within the arrangement, and 
an evaluation of their adequacy. If this 
last task, one demanding specialized 
knowledge in all the social sciences, be 
dismissed, it remains to consider how ade- 
quately the selections cover contributions 
to methodology in their various fields. 

To begin with, Professor Rice’s stimu- 
lating introduction lays the framework 
for the volume. What is method? Else- 
where he has pointed out that method may 
be considered as: (1) technique, as in obser- 
vation testing, or experimentation, as (2) 
logic, as in inferences from case or statis- 
tical data, or (3) in its conceptual meanings. 
As for method in its technical aspects, the 
mere listing of techniques will be found 
interminable and unrelated. For example, 
seven techniques may be used to achieve 
chronology in archaeology, itself a tech- 
nical method in history. If one limits 
method to its logical implications, he is 
faced with a return to the philosophies or 
at best to the canons of John Stuart Mill. 
Faced with these alternatives, the editor 
and his committee have chosen to identify 
methodology with its concepts, the under- 
lying assumptions of investigation— 
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largely on the ground that the raw mate- 
rials of social data are dependent upon the 
presuppositions of those who record and 
interpret them. Method in this sense 
both precedes and determines the employ- 
ment of techniques and the drawing of con- 
clusions. Professor Rice must realize that 
this comes dangerously near to saying that 
one goes into a problem already possessed 
of the results with which he is to come 
out. Karl Pearson has given us that— 
most quoted because most encouraging— 
dictum that the unit of science is found not 
in its materials but in its methods. If 
method be taken in its conceptual mean- 
ing, this volume is sufficient to demon- 
strate that there neither is nor should exist 
unity in social science methods. There 
can be found no more tendency for the con- 
cepts of social science to coalesce than for 
their techniques. It is adequate to say 
that this conception of method implies a 
return to Small with his collection and 
classification of concepts and to Eubanks 
with his research into the vocabulary of 
sociology? 

Turning to the case book proper, one 
finds analytic studies of specific researches 
ranging all the way from behavior alterna- 
tives as statistical data to the experimental 
stimulation of voting. Definition, se- 
quence, change, distribution, and relation 
furnish the framework for treatment. 
Thus the discovery (1) of a field of in- 
quiry, (2) of an object of investigation, or 
(3) of units and scales of measurement is 
followed by the establishment of either 
(4) spatial distribution, (5) temporal 
sequence, with or without causation, or 
(6) relationship between unmeasured, 
measured, and experimentally controlled 
factors. Under this shelter the case 















analyses find refuge as best they may, with 
many papers paying little or no heed to the 
conceptual framework. One analysis in- 
deed devotes ten pages to establishing an 
alternative set-up of methods. The vol- 
ume remains a collection of critical reviews 
on which a kind of extrinsic unity has been 
imposed. 

Of the various disciplines anthropology 
comes out best with much of the valuable 
work in the field presented. On the 
whole, human geography receives the 
most slighting treatment with none of the 
brilliant work on the continent reported. 
History appeats as the most international 
of the sciences with possibly too especial 
attention paid to the excellent work of 
French scholars. Sociology wears a garb 
more provincial and sectional than it need 
assume. After respects to Comte and 
Pareto it is treated as ‘‘the American 
science." One especially laments the 
exclusion of Durkheim, Weber, representa- 
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tives of the Le Play school, and of studies 
in population, family, and the sociology of 
religion. Economics comes off well with 
special attention devoted to its more able 
statistical achievements. In psychology, 
analyses consider the contributions of the 
structuralists who have displayed but 
little interest in the social field, of gestale, 
which is mainly a promise, and of the in- 
stinctivists who are passing, but neglect 
the contributions of behaviorism and func- 
tional psychology. To check the studies 
one finds, however, against the studies one 
expected is hardly fair in reviewing a 
volume presenting so many editorial 
difficulties. 

Several questions will, no doubt, remain 
with thereader. Wherein exists the unity 
implied by the treatment of methods of 
social science in one volume? Can it be 
found in the conception of method? Does 
the volume transcend in arrangement and 
unity the limitations inherent in a collec- 
tion of book reviews by specialists? 
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Tae Necro iy Mopgrn Inpusrriat Socisty. By 
Dean Dutcher. Lancaster, Pa., 1930. 137 pp. 
Necro Memsersuip In AMERICAN Lasor Unions. By 
Ira De A. Reid. New York: National Urban 

League, 1133 Broadway, 1930. 175pp. $1.00. 

Tue Necro Wace Earner. By Lorenzo J. Greene 
and Carter G. Woodson. Washington: Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History, Inc., 
1930. 388pp. $3.25. 

Tus Brack Worker. By Sterling D. Spero and Abram 
L. Harris. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1931. 509 pp. $4.50. 

Brack Mannatran. By James Weldon Johnson. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. 284 pp. 
$2.50. 

Brack America. By Scott Nearing. New York: 
The Vanguard Press, 1929. 275 pp. $3.00. 

Tae Nscro in Wasnincton. By A. H. Shannon. 


New York: Walter Neale, 1930. Also obtainable 
from the author, Arlington, Va. 332 pp. $3.00. 
Nacro: Nationa Asset or Liapiiry. By John 
Louis Hill. New York: Literary Associates, Inc., 
1930. 233 Pp. 
Race Mixture. By Edward Byron Reuter. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1931. 224 pp. $2.50. 
Race Psycnotocy. By Thomas Russell Garth. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1931. 260pp. $2.50. 
Tamso AND Bongs. By Carl Wittke. Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1930. 269pp. $2.50. 
Tue Watts or Jericuo. By Rudolph Fisher. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. 307pp. $2.50. 
Not Wirnovr Lavcnrer. By Langston Hughes. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. 324 pp. 
$2.50. 
Brack No More. By George S. Schuyler. New 
York: Macaulay, 1931. 250 pp. $2.00. 
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Now I Am Crvitizep. By Eugene Henry Huffman. 
Los Angeles: Wetzel Pub. Co., 1930. 208 pp. 


$2.00. 
Poor Nicczr. By Orio Vergani. Translated from 


Italian by W. W. Hobson. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1930. 306 pp. $2.50. 

Po’ Bucxra. By Gertrude Mathews Shelby and 
Samuel Gaillard Stoney. New York: Macmillan, 
1930. 426pp. $2.50. 

Gutr Stream. By Marie Stanley. New York: 
Coward-McCann, 1930. 304 pp. $1.50. 

Corp Brus Moon. By Howard W. Odum. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1931. 278 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Necrogs or Arrica. By Maurice Delafosse. 
Translated by F. Fligelman. Washington, D. C.: 
The Associated Publishers, 1931. 313 pp. $3.15. 


The production of books by and about 
Negroes seems not to have been a mere fad 
after all, for it continues month after 
month with little sign of letting up. The 
books listed above are not ail that have 
appeared in this field lately, but one must 
stop somewhere. 

The number of substantial researches 
into the economic phases of Negro life is 
increasing. The first four works listed 
above deal with the Negro worker. Two 
earlier works might be mentioned in this 
connection: Charles H. Wesley’s excellent 
little book on Negro Labor in the United 
States (1927) and Louise V. Kennedy's 
The Negro Peasant Turns Cityward (1930). 
Dutcher’s little volume, The Negro in 
Modern Industrial Society, does not attempt 
to present detailed data from local areas or 
particular industrial plants. It attempts 
‘to sketch briefly the Negro population 
trends since emancipation, obtaining rough 
indicia of the drift out of the old South 
and throughout the broad Nation.”’ 
Dutcher’s chapter on ‘‘Occupational Prog- 
ress of Negro Workers by Social-Eco- 
nomic Groups”’ is perhaps his best. Here 
he has rearranged the census data into nine 
social-economic classes, from laborers up 
to professional persons, in order that the 
occupational trends may more easily be 
seen. He finds, among other things, that 
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Negro males ‘‘declined in proportion in 
every group of occupations except semi- 
skilled and servant,’’ between 1910 and 
1920. However, Negroes in every part of 
the nation ‘‘will show decided social and 
economic gains as the result of a greater 
geographical distribution which has 
brought with it a larger occupational 
opportunity . ."’ The book is well 
written, is not over-burdened with statis- 
tics, and shows an insight into the human 
and cultural factors in the problem of the 
Negro worker. 

The Urban League’s study entitled Negro 
Membership in American Labor Unions was 
begun in 1925 by Charles S. Johnson and 
completed under the direction of his suc- 
cessor, Ira De A. Reid. This volume pre- 
sents a picture of the methods by which 
Negroes have entered labor unions, of the 
types of membership in unions, of the exclu- 
sion policies of certain unions, and of the 
Negro worker's experience within and 
without the union. Field reports on the 
actual operation of unions in relation to 
Negroes show American race prejudice 
in action. The personal experiences of 
fifty Negroes, some in the unions and some 
outside, are significant. Very few of the 
union Negroes felt that the unions were 
doing them any good. The majority 
encountered racial discrimination from 
their white fellow-members, and they felt 
that in seasons of slack work there is 
scarcely any chance for a Negro union man 
to stay on the job. 

In The Negro Wage Earner, Greene and 
Woodson have attempted to set forth not 
only the “‘economic history of the Negro 
since Emancipation,’’ but also ‘‘a chapter 
of the history of the United States as it has 
been influenced by the effort of the Negro 
to exist inthis country."’ Beginning with 
a brief survey of occupations prior to eman- 
cipation, the authors proceed to trace the 
occupational trends of the Negro up to the 
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World War, then from the war to the 
present, ending with a chapter on ‘‘Gains 
and Losses Summarized.’’ The general 
trend away from agriculture and toward 
industry may offer hope for an accelerated 
economic progress. But ‘‘if the progress 
of Negro labor toward full recognition by 
white labor be taken as the proper estimate 
of such advancement,’’ the outlook is not 
any too bright, for ‘‘the large majority of 
Negroes . . . . are still outside the pale 
of organized labor.’’ The authors are to 
be complimented on this volume, which is 
in many respects the best piece of research 
yet turned out by the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. The 
book contains nineteen diagrams, fifty 
tables, numerous footnotes and citations, 
and an excellent classified bibliography. 

Spero and Harris's The Black Worker is, in 
the reviewer's opinion, the cream of the 
crop of economic studies of the Negro. 

The point of view is shown in this quota- 
tion from the preface: ‘‘This persistence of 
the Negro’s slave heritage and the exclu- 
sive craft structure of the leading labor 

organizations are, in our opinion, two of 

four basic factors in the Negro’s relation to 
his white fellow workers. The other two 
are (4) the change in the Negro’s funda- 
mental relation to industry resulting from 
the recent migrations and the absorption 
into the mills and factories of a substan- 
tial part of the reserve of black labor, and 

(6) the rise of a Negro middle class and 

the consequent spread of middle-class 

ideals throughout the Negro community.”’ 

The twenty-one chapters in the book are 

distributed into five parts: 1. The Herit- 

age of Slavery, 2. The Negro Worker and 
the Rise of Trade Unionism, 3. The Negro 
as an Industrial Reserve, 4. Industrial 

Unionism and Labor Solidarity, 5. Negro 

Labor Since the War, with the greatest 

relative emphasis on the third part. 

This book is so saturated with human 
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interest that it makes easy reading all the 
way through. The authors leave f 
doubt as to their acquaintance with all 
published sources and their familiarity 
with the attitudes and opinions of the 
rank and file of white and Negro workers, 
Their chapters on ‘‘Radical and Industrial 
Unionism,’’ ‘‘The Negro and the I.W.W.,” 
“Socialism, Communism, and the Negro,” 
etc., break new ground and are especially 
relevant in the light of the increasing 
solidarity of the Negro in this country, 
The authors point out that Negro leader- 
ship is almost entirely concerned with the 
removal of racial discriminations rather 
than with the economic plight of the race, 
Speaking of the N.A.A.C.P., they say that 
“in every case the association has fought 
for the Negro’s admission into the unions 
on the ground of civil liberty rather than 
upon the principle of labor solidarity.” 
Racial interests rather than economic 
group interests are likely to determine the 
Negro’s response to radical ideas. In 
handling controversial subjects, such as 
the Negro as a strike breaker, the authors 
present data on both sides in an interesting 
and unprejudiced way. They sometimes 
make critical comments, but they show no 
particular racial or economic bias. 

The next book on our list, Black Man- 
hattan by James Weldon Johnson, is a 
delightful piece of writing. It begins 
with the eleven Negroes in the Dutch 
settlement in 1926 and brings the picture 
up to present-day Negro Harlem. While, 
as the author admits, the book is not a 
history in the strict sense, it comes pretty 
close to being a very good history of the 
American Negro in literature, art, and 
sport. All the black heroes of the race 
track, the prize ring, the minstrel stage, 
and the musical comedy are described 
intimately and sympathetically, while 
particular attention is given to the Negro 
awakening of the past decade which has 
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brought over a score of Negro singers, 
actors, poets, novelists, composers, and 
essayists into the consciousness of white 
America. Pertinent sidelights on Negro 
leaders and race movements are included. 
While the narrative is primarily local, the 
threads often reach far out—to the South 
or to Europe—so that the value and appeal 
of the book are much more than local. 

The next three works might be called 
general books on the ‘‘Negro problem.” 
Unfortunately, not one of them is a first- 
rate piece of work. Scott Nearing’s ideas 
are so well known that one knows before- 
hand what he will have to say on the 
Negro. The formula may be stated in 
these words from his Introduction: ‘‘Black 
America deals with the American Negro, 
not as a ‘social problem’ but as an op- 
pressed race. It proceeds on the assump- 
tion that no matter how industrious and 
law abiding the masses of Negroes may 
be, and no matter how talented may be the 
Negro leaders, the white exploiters of 
the United States will keep the Negroes in 
subjection as long as the Negroes are will- 
ing to stay there.’’ And on the last page 
of the book: ‘“There is no more vital task 
before the American workers today than 
that of establishing working-class soli- 
darity across race lines.” 

What goes between these two quotations 
is a rather accurate picture of the darker 
aspects of the Negro life. But Nearing is 
sometimes misinformed, as when he says 
(p. 173), ‘Negroes cannot get Pullman 
berths south of Washington, D. C.;"’ and 
at times he is—well, let us hope he is 
merely misinformed, as when he dismisses 
the program of the Southern Interracial 
Commission with: ‘‘Obviously these pro- 
posals have as their object the restoration 
of the Negro to his former position as a 
member of a subject, exploited race.’ 
There is not a great deal of difference at 
bottom between Nearing and the liberal 
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southern white man, except that the latter 
knows that ‘‘smashing the economic and 
social structure . . . . replacing it with 
a cooperative economic system under 
working-class control,’’ has very little to 
do with the ‘‘solution’’ of the race prob- 
lem. The excellent collection of 159 pic- 
tures in Black America will be an education 
for those who do not know Negro life at 
first hand. 

A. H. Shannon, author of Racial Integ- 
rity, is worried more than ever over the 
question of race mixing. The title of his 
latest work, The Negro in Washington, is 
misleading, for the book really has little 
to do with Washington, except that the 
author uses various statistics on the status 
of the mulatto in our capital city as a 
basis for his we-ought-to-do-something- 
about-it cry. He tells us that observations 
made on the streets of Washington show 
that more than half of the Negroes there 
have white blood, that 81 per cent of the 
Negroes employed in the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing are mulattoes; and he cites data from 
Reuter and others showing the predomi- 
nance of mulattoes as teachers and students 
in Negro schools. The whole argument 
seems to be that white and black are still 
mixing, that black wants to be white, that 
black corrupts white and white corrupts 
black; therefore the only hope for either 
race lies in keeping the two apart. And, 
of course, colonization affords the only 
‘complete and permanent relief from the 
threat of amalgamation.’’ Our aim should 
be ‘‘to see the American Negro established 
in a land of his own and in the enjoyment 
of the fullest possible opportunity to build 
his own Home, his own State, his own 
Civilization."" Shannon has written 
about as good an argument for coloniza- 
tion of the Negro as anyone could write. 
So far no white ventriloquist has suc- 
ceeded in deceiving anybody with the cry, 
‘*Let my people go!’ 
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John Louis Hill’s Negro, National Asset 
or Liability is hailed in the Introduction by 
Robert L. Vann, Negro journalist, as ‘‘the 
most exceptional thing we have ever 
read."’ After some ‘‘Interracial Ram- 
blings,’’ in which ideas rather liberal for a 
white man of southern birth are set forth, 
and a more or less irrelevant chapter on 
“What Is the Nation?’’ the author settles 
down to a consideration of the Negro in 
relation to national economics, religi n, 
politics, patriotism, and art. The out- 
come is always something to the effect 
that the Negro is “‘a most important fac- 
tor’’ or ‘‘a great national asset,’’ or that 
the white man ‘“‘must understand the 
Negro."’ The races will ultimately blend, 
but in the meantime the Negro race must 
learn to live as a unit ‘‘in order to properly 
dic,’’ arid “1c must die, in order to ulti- 
mately live as a hidden, but powerfully 
component part of the whole. . . . . The 
human race itself isa unit. And, not until 
this fact is reaiized, and not until it is 
-ccepted as such; -an the world experience 
the ‘peace that passeth understanding.’ *’ 

In order, perhaps, to make the problem 
seem grander, Hill speaks of the *‘approxi- 
mately fourteen millions’’ of Negroes in 
this country. In another place he avers 
that “‘It is a scicntilic fact that the pure 
black characterizing the skin of the natives 
in tropical Africa . . . . cannot for very 
many centuries show on the skin of suc- 
cessive generations of inhabitants in 
a temperat: climate.’’ He might have 
added, ‘‘especially if the Negroes have 
white neighbors.’’ On the whole, the 
book is a disappointment, but let us hope 
that it may contribute something to the 
progress of liberal race attitudes. 

Students of the mulatto and of race mix- 
ing will be glad to know that Professor 
Reuter has brought together several valu- 
able papers in his volume entitled Race 
Mixture. Most of the papers had been pub- 
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lished previously in periodicals, but two 
or three new ones have been added to make 
a very creditable piece of work. Reuter’; 
well known thesis—‘‘racial problems are 
sociological rather than biological’’—rung 
through all of the papers. 

Garth’s Race Psychology will be wel- 
comed by all those who are interested in 
racial differences. It is especially valu- 
able on Negro-White differences. It sum- 
marizes all of the major researches that 
have been made in the field of racial differ- 
ences and is thus a handy volume for the 
teacher in psychology or sociology as well 
as a much-needed work for student ref- 
erence. 

Tambo and Bones is a scholarly and well- 
written account of one of the most interest- 
ing developments in American theatrical 
history—the minstrel show. The book 
takes its title from the minstrel ‘‘end 
men,’’ one of whom usually played on the 
tambourine, the other on the ‘‘bones.”’ 
Beginning as a portrayal of plantation 
Negro songs and dances, minstrelsy soon 
became a white man’s art. The earlier 
minstrels set up a conventional Negro type 
which later minstrel composers and actors 
imitated. The similarity of old minstrel 
songs and present-day Negro songs ‘‘may 
not be due to a survival of pre-minstrel 
Negro folk music, but rather to Caucasian 
influence on the Negro.’ Professor 
Wittke sketches the history of minstrel 
performers and performances from the 
black-face acts of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury to the closing of Al. G. Field’s 
minstrel show in 1928. 

The quality of Negro fiction has im- 
proved a great deal in the last few years. 
Rudolph Fisher’s Walls of Jericho and Lang- 
ston Hughes’ Not Without Laughter are in 
striking contrast to some of the ‘‘prob- 

Jem’’ or ‘‘race’’ novels written a few years 
back. The Walls of Jericho is a Haricm 
story done in a light, and at times sar- 
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castic, vein. The absence of special plead- 
ing and the easy portrayal of different 
types of Negro characters make the book 
delightful reading. Not Without Laughter, 
the first novel of an outstanding Negro 
poet, is not strong on plot, but it is an 
excellent picture of the mental life and the 
behavior of the members of a Negro family 
in the middle West. It deserves to rank 
as one of the best novels yet written by a 
Negro. . 

George Schuyler’s Black No More is a 
satirical imaginative tale of the period 
from 1933 to 1940. A Negro scientist 
discovers a sure method of Caucasianizing 
the color and features of Negroes. Black 
America soon merges with white America, 
but with unusual consequences. Schuyler 
pokes fun at everybody. The N.S.E.L. 
(evidently the N.A.A.C.P.); the Negro 
Data League (Urban League), and all other 
organizations and persons whose existence 
depends upon Negro solidarity suddenly 
find themselves jobless. The Nordics 
organize to fight the bleaching movement, 
and their guiding genius is an ex-Negro 
who garners millions of dollars by keeping 
the fight going. There are many good 
laughs in the book, but one grows a little 
tired of the continual straining toward 
comedy. 

Now I Am Civilized is, according to the 
author's note, ‘‘the Satirical Reverie of an 
alert, close-observing, and almost entirely 
illiterate Negro cook, who, after years of 
domestic service in the homes of the ‘cul- 
tured’ has commanded a parrot-like fluency 
of English that would do credit to many a 
high school graduate. . . . . Our hero 

. in his own delightful language 
and individual style, writes down every- 
thing he has seen and heard. In so doing 
he concludes that he has become CIVI- 
LIZED!"’ The book is a fairly good satire 
on white civilization. A few passages are 
excellent—the account of the Civil War 
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and the episode in which the Prince of 
Wales learns about ‘‘chitlings,’’ for in- 
stance—but on the whole the reviewer 
finds it rather duil reading. 

The demand for Negro novels seems to 
be strong enough to cause one publisher 
to bring out a novel translated from the 
Italian—Poor Nigger, by Orio Vergani. It 
is the story of a simple West African boy 
who drifted to France, became world’s 
champion light heavyweight boxer, came 
to a tragic demented end in New York 
City—a story which coincides closely with 
the career of the famous Senegalese boxer, 
Battling Siki. There is something pa- 
thetic about this jungle boy who seemed 
unable to adjust himself to the civilization 
of Europe and America. ‘‘But his brain 
was too small for him to be able to assess 
events at their real value and to be able 
to draw from them any presage for the 
future.’’ The style of the book is in some 
respects amateurish, but taken as a whole 
the story is effective. 

Negro novels by white authors continue 
to appear. The mixed-blood motif runs 
through two of the most recent white 
works. The authors of Black Genesis have 
given us Po’ Buckra, a tragic tale of a near- 
white who tried to be white and married 
into a poor but proud South Caro- 
lina low-country white family. Low- 
caste culture and fear of exposure wreak 
havoc with several lives. In style and 
character delineation, Po’ Buckra is un- 
doubtedly one of the best works of this 
kind yet written by white authors. Marie 
Stanley’s Gulf Stream is also excellent. 
Adele Childers, a half-breed, has a daugh- 
ter by a white man. Her whole life is 
centered in making her daughter ‘‘white."’ 
But the “‘gulf stream’’ stays within bounds 
—her daughter learns to be proud of her 
race and decides upon a “‘black’’ marriage. 
The interracial lights and shadows in the 
story are skillfully handled. 
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Howard W. Odum's Cold Blue Moon 
completes his trilogy of Black Ulysses 
books, the others being Rainbow Round My 
Shoulder and Wings on My Feet. This latest 
work is booked as ‘‘a novel of the old 
South,"’ but somehow I find it difficult to 
think of it as a novel. It is a group of 
flashlight scenes of life in the old South, 
scenes vividly sketched in the language of 
Black Ulysses, against a background of 
Negro ghost tales. Whether you take it 
as fiction or as sociology, it is an excellent 
purveyor of the atmosphere of the old 
plantation days. 

Two of Maurice Delafosse’s books, Les 
Noirs de L’ Afrique and Civilizations Négro- 
Africaines, have been translated into Eng- 
lish by F. Fligelman in one volume under 
the title The Negroes of Africa. Beginning 
with African prehistory, the author traces 
African civilizations up to the present. 
There is much generalizing as to culture 
traits in this vast continent, but that can- 
not be avoided in an attempt to cover the 
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whole field in one volume. The Negroes of 
Africa should have a wide use in this 
country. The reviewer knows of no other 
short work in English which covers this 
field in anything like an adequate fashion, 
except perhaps Wilfrid Hambly’s Field 
Museum monograph, Ethnology of Africa, 
Delafosse concludes that the African 
Negroes ‘‘have lost much time and they 
will not be able to catch up in a day or ina 
century. But they have certainly not said 
their last word and their history is not 
finished.’” The book has good bibli- 
ographies and indexes. 

Other books on the Negro continue to 
appear. The reviewer knows of the fol- 
lowing which he has not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to examine: Herman Feldman’s 
Racial Factors in American Industry, Fred- 
erick Bancroft’s Slave Trading in the Old 
South, C. G. Seligman’s Races of Africa, 
Roark Bradford's John Henry, John Vander- 
cook’s Forty Stay In, Leonard Barnes’ 
Caliban in Africa, and Sam Kemp's Black 
Frontiers. 


WHITHER PROGRESS? 


HORNELL HART 
Bryn Mawr College 


Cutture AND Procress. By Wilson D. Wallis. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1930. 503 + xii pp. 
$5.00. 


“I have endeavored to be fair and frank. There 
has been a tendency in this country to compromise 
with those who are of one’s own ‘‘school,"’ and there 
has been singularly little incisive criticism of the 
methods of fellow-workers. This may show gener- 
osity, but certainly, in the end, it benumbs the critical 
faculty.” 


The above quotation, from the author's 
preface to Culture and Progress, may well 
stand as a text for this review. 

The purpose of this book is indicated in 
the preface as follows: 


“Western civilization is a phase of human culture 
and can be understood only when viewed in historical 
and cultural perspective . . . . Other civilizations 
and times are utilized mainly as a means of reflecting 
light upon our own time and civilization.”’ 


Yet on page 436 the author announces: 


“The culture changes in Western civilization, or in 
all historical civilizations taken in their totality, con- 
stitute a unique event in a unique culture world. The 
thing which has been has never been before, and there 
is no basis for the induction that it will be again, or 
that it will persist.”’ 


Again, on page 61 he contends: 


“This assumption (of a fundamental sameness in 
human nature, or at least in culture, so far as response 
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to similar conditions is concerned) cannot be proved 
or disproved, for the means of demunstration are 
lacking and presumably always will be."’ 






Wallis epitomizes his conclusions in his 
final chapter in phrases such as these: 






“To ascertain experimentally the roads which lead 
to progress in social relations is, therefore, a well-nigh 
hopeless procedure . . . . There is little reason to 
hope that progress in the social sciences will be com- 
parable with that of the biological or the natural 
sciences . . . . (Asa civilization) we do not know 
where we are going; neither do we know that we are 
onourway. If there is a desirable goal somewhere in 
the future, then, alas, we may be far out of our way 
... . The goal, if there is one, seems to be some- 
where the other side of nowhere."’ (pp. 447 and 


443-2 


The book is divided into three parts. 
The first 206 pages are devoted to an 
exposition of the nature of culture, the 
manner of its diffusion, independent ori- 
gins, and allied topics. The central 169 
pages present an historical review of theo- 
ties of progress. The third part employs 
67 pages in discussing criteria of progress. 
References for further reading, arranged by 
chapters, occupy the next 46 pages, and a 
brief index concludes the book. 

An outstanding feature, in the first sec- 
tion, is the author's energetic attack upon 
what he calls *‘the verbal pretensions of 
those who call themselves adherents of the 
‘historical school’ ’’--specifically, Sapir, 
Boas, Wissler, Spinden, and Kroeber. He 
argues that these anthropologists make 
certain assumptions in their interpretation 
of data, and he demonstrates that these 
principles are not universally valid. He 
calls Sapir to task, for example, for assum- 
ing ‘‘that a thinly settled region implies 
fecent occupancy,’ and gives instances to 
the contrary. (p. 52.) He cites cases not 
consistent with Kroeber’s statement that 
“the almost unanimous verdict of history 
and ethnology is that when a certain art is 
shared by a number of peoples, and evi- 
dence as to its origin is obtainable, it al- 
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most always becomes clear that this origin 
occurred among the more advanced rather 
than the less advanced peoples of the 
group; or. . among that nation 
whose civilization is oldest.’’ (p. 56.) 
He cites the objection of Boas to the 
assumption of Spinden, Kroeber and Wiss- 
ler that widely diffused culture elements 
are older than elements more restricted in 
distribution, points out that in the Old 
World, the age of culture traits does not 
correlate well with the extent of their 
distribution, and makes the sound obser- 
vation that ‘‘if all traits are included, 
prebably wide distribution indicates 
recency rather than antiquity.’’ (pp. 
64-9.) He says: ‘‘Wissler compares the 
spread of a trait to the outgoing waves 
which ensue when a pebble is dropped into 
a pool of water, and states that the area of 
intensive development or elaboration of a 
trait is the place of origin and that this is 
approximately the geographical center of 
the area through which the trait has been 
diffused.’" He demonstrates that these 
principles do not apply well to the diffu- 
sion of culture traits in the Old World, 
and are even inconsistent with certain 
data for the New World. 

Wallis himself, at times, makes the kind 
of unwarranted assumption to which he 
objects in others. In discussing one of 
the assumptions already referred to, he 
says: ‘‘But even if the ‘principle’ did hold 
in the prehistoric world this would be no 
warrant for assuming that it would hold 
in any other phase of the culture world, 
primitive or advanced.’’ (p. 69.) Yet in 
excusing his own use of historical data, he 
says: ‘‘In the higher cultures the oppor- 
tunity for the spread of traits is greater 
than among primitive peoples, but the 
conditions are probably not essentially 
different. . . . . *’ (p. 63.) Without 


citing any authority, he makes the highly 
debatable assertion: ‘“The Neolithic tech- 
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nique originates in only one place, or 
certainly in only a few places, ... .” 
(p. 69.) 

His chief constructive contribution is his 
emphasis upon the fact that diffusion is 
conditioned chiefly by cultural rather than 
merely by spatial or geographic factors. 
He points out that the various religions 
did not spread centrifugally from their 
origins, but each spread into culture areas 
favorable to it. Other valuable instances 
are presented in pp. 77-106. It is greatly 
to be wished that he had worked out 
thoroughly this exceedingly valuable 
approach, and had integrated it with the 
work of other anthropologists. Instead 
of doing this, he has so exclusively empha- 
sized his destructive criticisms as to leave 
the impression that there is little or noth- 
ing of value in the conclusions of these 
anthropologists about culture develop- 
ment. Indeed, on page 61, he says: ‘‘In 
these reconstructions, at least in those of 
' Wissler and Kroeber, there is nothing that 
savors of induction, unless fitting data into 
a gratuitously preconceived generalization 
i is induction." 

Any such sweeping denunciation is 

unfair to the work of the American anthro- 

j pologists who have made the most pains- 
taking and thorough analyses of the 
r ethnological and archeological data of the 
Western Hemisphere. Wissler, Kroeber, 
Spinden and others, by detailed and syste- 
matic study, have demonstrated that cer- 
tain culture traits in the pre-Columbian 
New World were most highly developed in 
Mexico, Central America and northern 
South America, that archeological re- 
search in these areas has revealed under- 
lying older strata, in which successively 
more rudimentary forms of these traits 
appear, and that these less developed forms 
were more widely diffused than the more 
advanced forms. They have demonstrated 
that on the whole the ancient and pre- 
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historic culture of the Americas can he 
represented by a pyramid, in which the 
most ancient, simplest and more rudj- 
mentary culture forms are the most widely 
diffused, while each more advanced devel. 
opment is apt to be more restricted, until 
the apex is reached in the metal-working, 
empire-building civilizations of ancient 
Mexico and Peru. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, these 
findings represent some of the most bril- 
liant inductive thinking in the whole his. 
tory of anthropology. It is true that 
advocates of this conception have at times 
attempted to fit it to data to which it is not 
pertinent or adequate. After all, that mis- 
take has been made in connection with 
nearly every significant discovery. Evo- 
lution, electricity, radium, storage bat- 
teries, endocrines—each of these has been 
stretched by enthusiasts to explain or 
apply to problems to which it was unfitted. 

The fact seems to be that New World 
conditions were such as to provide a 
highly illuminating special case. Given 
two connecting continents, fairly isolated 
from the rest of the world, with a widely 
diffused food-gathering and hunting cul- 
ture, and given active centers of innovation 
near the connecting isthmus between those 
continents, and centrifugal diffusion of the 
type summarized by Wissler, Kroeber, and 
Spinden would be the result to be expected. 
No other even remotely adequate theory 
has been fitted to the ethnological and 
archeological data of the New World. 
The Wissler-Kroeber-Spinden interpreta- 
tion fits the data as a whole admirably. 
Geographic factors had important influ 
ences, as these anthropologists have them- 
selves pointed out. With a basic culture 
reasonably homogeneous (as appears to 
have been the case in the Americas) each 
step of development taken at the central 
focus would tend, as it slowly diffused, to 
prepare the way for the next. Cultural 
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obstacles were thus far less prominent than 
when a number of widely separated and 
relatively independent innovative centers 
had been sending out competing waves of 
diffusion, as was the case in the Old World. 

Then why not congratulate ourselves on 
the unique conditions in the Americas, 
which have given us this illuminating 
special case, and upon the keen scientists 
who have gone so far in developing an 
inductive interpretation of it? Why not 
proceed from the principles established in 
connection with these simpler conditions 
to attack the more complex problems of 
diffusion in the Old World? The data 
presented by Wallis and those analyzed by 
the anthropologists whose positions he 
attacks can all be interpreted illuminat- 
ingly by a fairly simple synthesis of prin- 
ciples relating to special, geographic, and 
cultural determinents of diffusion. An- 
thropology would advance faster if all of 
us were less determined to make out a case 
against our opponents, and more ready to 
seek creative syntheses between the ele- 
ments of truth which various investigators 
have discovered. 

In view of Wallis’ insistence that there 
is nothing inductive in the work of men 
who have been leading in the scientific 
study of anthropological data, it is inter- 
esting to note his evaluation of philo- 
sophical thinkers who in past centuries, 
developed metaphysical theories about cul- 
tural processes without bothering to make 
any systematic study of data. He quotes, 
with approval, conclusions on culture and 
its diffusion reached by Francis Bacon 
(1561-1626) on p. 171; Richard Baxter 
(1615-91) on pp. 181-2; Adam Ferguson 
(1723-1816) on pp. 6-7, §1, 108, 125, 166 
and 169; Paul H. T. Holback (1723-89) on 
p. 195; David Hume (1711-76) on pp. 
36-7, 111, 165-6, 170-1 and 194; Bernard 
Mandeville (1670-1733) on pp. 35-6, 131- 
2, and 196; Thomas Paine, (1737-1809) on 
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pp. 191 and 194-5; and A. R. J. Turgot 
(1727-81) on pp. 43, 49-50, 111-2, 150, 
158, and 170. Inciting these men, Wallis 
uses such phrases as: “The essence of the 
matter was well expressed by Ferguson 
nearly two centuries ago:’’ (p. 6.); ‘“With 
David Hume, we may, therefore, con- 
clude,”’ (p. 165); “* . . . . for, as Baxter 
says,’ (p. 181); ‘“‘Hence as Holback says,”’ 
(p. 195); ‘‘As Paine has remarked,’’ (p. 
191); and ‘‘There is considerable justifica- 
tion for Mandeville’s statement,’’ (p. 196). 

One of the clearest and most fundamental 
facts about the development of the intel- 
lectual aspects of Euro-American culture 
during the past three centuries has been 
its accelerating emergence from a meta- 
physical dependence upon mere logic, to a 
scientific insistence upon systematically 
collected data as a basis for logical analysis 
in the search for truth. The men quoted 
in the preceding paragraph all reached 
their conclusions long before the basic 
ethnological and archeological studies 
has been made or the methods developed 
on which scientific anthropology must be 
built. 

In the first section of the book the author 
himself presents a considerable quantity of 
valuable factual material highly pertinent 
to the problems in hand. It is to be 
regretted that this is not organized in more 
logical fashion. Tendencies toward long 
rambling paragraphs, jumping back to 
points previously dealt with, and piling 
up quotations needlessly on minor points, 
while neglecting major ones, mar the 
effectiveness of important original contri- 
butions. (E.g., see pp. 35, 50-2, 67, 72-5, 
78, 113, 117-8, 196-7, and 443. ) 

Part II includes a competent refutation 
of the oft-reiterated misconception that 
the idea of progress is a purely modern in- 
vention. Since the publishers describe 
this as ‘‘the first comprehensive survey of 
the theories of progress,’’ it would have 
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been well for the author to give in the in- 
dex some reference to the volumes which 
Todd in 1918 and Bury in 1920 devoted to 
discussion of this subject. The index 
contains also no reference to ‘‘family,”’ 
“‘women,’” “‘government,’’ ‘‘political,’’ 
“*state,’’ “‘magic,"’ ‘‘Neolithic,’’ ‘‘Speng- 
ler, ' “‘Sumner,'’ or ‘‘folkways.”’ 

The estimates of prehistoric time pre- 
sented in this book are obsolete. On 
page 411 a diagram puts the beginning of 
Lower Paleolithic time at 118,000 B.C. 
The next page states that man has been on 
earth 500,000 years. Osborn’s Man Rises 
To Parnassus (1927), the 1929 edition of the 
Britannica, modern testbooks in geology, 
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War has certainly been one of the most 
universal of political behavior patterns. 
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and articles in standard scientific journals, 
recognize that the Pleistocene Epoch has 
lasted a million, not half a million years 
(as was estimated earlier), that the Peking 
skulls and other fossil human remains go 
back to early Pleistocene, that the Foxhall 
and Cromer flints from England are defi. 
nitely of human manufacture, and that 
they go back well into Pliocene times, 
Use of out-of date sources in preparing 
textbooks tends to slow down intellectual 
progress. 

In view of the facts summarized above, 
the volume under review appears to repre- 
sent the notebook of a scholar, rather than 
the mature conclusions of a scientist. 






Professor Davie, following Sumner, views 
it as ‘‘a contest by force between politcal 
groups, arising from the competition of 
life.’ Every branch of the mores gives 
rise to it, economic motives, glory, wo- 
men, religion, and its influence in tum 
permeates the whole social structure. 
Primitive tribes, he concludes after the 
most exhaustive survey of cases yet made, 
are in general more warlike than pacific, 
and their warfare is severe and sanguinaty 
rather than mild and bloodless. Only 
under conditions of considerable isolation 
appear the exceptional cases in which force 
is not a decisive element. 

Professor Davie employs the compara- 
tive method with varying degrees of 
success. The chapter on ‘‘War and Wo- 
men”’ is especially unconvincing, and was 
apparently inserted to round out the 
elaboration of Sumnerian theory. But 
in the repercussions of war upon social 
behavior generally Davie scores notably. 
From war spring in the political realm the 
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specialized wat-group, the state as the 
instrument of group-domination and so- 
cial stratification, and the maintenance 
of order within a steadily widening peace- 
group. Even primitive peoples developed 
practices tending to mitigate what Davie 
thinks of as their pristine ruthlessness; 
and the rise of slavery marked a great 
humanitarian advance in this direction. 
And marriage customs, trade, religion 
and the state in turn have provided 
suresses toward inter-group peace and the 
expansion of in-groups. For all the 
“competion of life’’ Davie is not an eco- 
nomic determinist in the narrow sense. 
The doctrine of economic necessity, he 
finds to be “‘mostly rationalization.”’ 
“Expansionism and imperialism are merely 
question of politics; they arise not from 
life necessity but from national egoism.”’ 
And he concludes that ‘‘war is a less fit 
adaptation than other means that have in 
part superseded it.”’ 

Judge Ralston surveys the rise of one of 
these substitutes within historic times. 
His selection of cases illustrates clearly the 
tise of arbitration techniques, and the 
rapidity with which the scope, number 
and effective application of arbitral ar- 
rangements have developed during the 
last few decades. There is much here to 
rout possible pessimism as to the political 
creativeness of our civilization. The sum- 
mary of the ‘‘general principles of judicial 
settlement between nations,’’ occupying 
the first ten chapters of International Arbi- 
tration are especially authoritative. 

Ex-Premier Herriot expounds and cham- 
pions a movement which contemplates 
More startling political innovations. 
Published simultaneously in several coun- 
tries, it is a document of great primary 
significance. It brings for the first time 
to most American readers a realization of 
prodigious efforts being made by some 
European elements to abate the political 
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and economic consequences of aggressive 
nationalism. Clearly it is the obstacles 
which the ‘‘armed peace’’ presents to the 
effective functioning of the modern in- 
dustrial system in competition with the 
United States and Russia that have 
prompted the movement. International 
cartels have already done much to mini- 
mize the effects of destructive competition. 
The League of Nations may be one agency 
through which all-European cnannels of 
communication may be developed in a 
unified plan. But hostile customs bar- 
riers are more formidable. Only an 
effective political union, proceeding by 
the method of periodical conferences, 
assisted by permanent services, can bring 
about the state of mind essential to inter- 
national economic cooperation. Herriot 
is not a vague internationalist. He is 
sceptical of ‘‘humanity.’’ He clings reso- 
lutely to the thought of national cultural 
values and would preserve national inde- 
pendence intact. But his proposals would 
modify by agreement the exercise of that 


independence to an extent hitherto 
thought feasible chiefly by closet 
philosophers. 


Dr. Gosnell’s study furnishes further 
evidence of the vitality of political be- 
havior, at least in present-day Europe. 
British, French, German, Belgian and 
Swiss electorates have of late been going 
to the polls to a considerably greater 
extent than is the case in the United 
States. Seventy to 75 per cent seems to 
be the normal voting strength. Voting 
systems, party divisions upon issues, and 
the size of political units, are among the 
factors accounting for the variations. 
There is more efficient recruiting of new 
members to party organizations, and a 
‘willingness of the people to try new 
political experiments."’ 

For a narrative survey of the recent 
political experience of these voting Euro- 
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peans, there is nothing to be compared 
with the manual by Professor Benns. 
Among its outstanding merits may be 
mentioned a sense of proportion, object- 
ivity, moderate but unterrified handling of 
controverted situations, and a sure sense 
of the need of students for well-rounded 
accounts of internal developments in 
European nations since the war. Hence 
the entire last half of the book is devoted 
to ‘National Reconstruction.’’ Here is 
an armory of data, displaying the effects 
of the last war as a factor of societal evo- 
lution, selective and counter selective, 
ready for the interpreter. 

Somewhat lacking in serene contempla- 
tion of the data, Professor Barnes essays 
the task of interpretation of the present 
situation. He is plainly angry at the 
phenomena he beholds. And it is proper 
to regard his book as a document of the 
post-war disillusion. While there are 
useful summaries of the rise of the main 
modern political patterns, the most read- 
able chapters are those which summarize 
the coming of the late war, the rise and 
decline of the war and peace myths, and 
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the subsequent course of the war guilt 
controversy. These things have mat. 
tered profoundly to Barnes nor to him 
alone. It is the system of sentiments, he 
seems to be trying to say, which is of 
fundamental importance in the telic de. 
velopment of institutions; and the senti- 
ment-systems arising from war-time men- 
dacities can not nourish the culture of his 
dreams. It is a chaotic book, uneven in 
style, structure and proportion. Its in- 
forming unity is to be sought not so much 
in its contents, as in its passionate and 
whole-hearted hatred of war as an insti- 
tution. Not even Davie can rival Barnes, 
however, in his remorseless confronting 
of the social factors making for its survival, 
and in his insistence upon the hopeless- 
ness of one-track panaceas for grappling 
with the phenomenon. 

Former Governor Warmoth of Louisi- 
ana recalls reminiscently another chaos of 
reconstruction, of disillusion, of conflicts 
of private greed and group passion. In 
the course of his personal vindication, 
he adds to the cumulative evidence 
against the iniquities of the Grant period. 
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At the beginning of history the wise 
men are already seeking standards for so- 
cial guidance and are delivering them to 
the common herd. Rothe in his Spirit of 
Law among the Ancients presents briefly the 
legal theories of Moses, Plato, Aristotle, 
Cicero, and Confucius. The father of 
them all, he seems to think, was Moses. 
It is not so much the content of the law 


as the philosophy lying back of it that 


the author seeks to propound. In his 
mind this is always natural law, and the 
natural law essentially of the Church, 
which appears to him always to have been 
rationally conceived and logically author- 
itative. His book, although learned, 
suffers from too much metaphysics and 
from too little sociology and cultural 
history. 

Quite otherwise is the approach of Van 
Buskirk in The Saviors of Mankind. His 
method could scarcely have been better 
conceived. To him a prophet is a man 
who grasps the essentials of the required 
social solution in a great crisis and lifts 
up his voice to lead the people. In his 
view there have been eleven of these great 
social leaders in the history of mankind— 
Lao-Tze, Confucius, Gautama, Zoroaster, 
Aakhnaton, Moses, Isaiah of Babylon, 
Socrates, Jesus, Paul, and Mahomet—and 
he does not doubt that there will be others 
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as need arises in some particular time or 
place. His method is to present the social 
background of the crisis which produced 
the prophetic leader and his plan of action 
to bring about a readjustment. Thus 
each savior is conceived relative to his 
own environment. This book is essen- 
tially a sociological analysis of adaptive 
leadership and deserves the serious atten- 
tion of sociologists. 

Essentially the same method is followed 
by Ward in his Portraits of the Prophets, 
but the presentation is on the level of the 
average sermon and the personnel treated 
is confined to the Hebrew prophets, omit- 
ting Jesus. It is, however, a useful book 
for the sociologist as well as for the gen- 
eral reader. If it could be more generally 
read it might do something to dispel the 
apparently current notion among Chris- 
tians that the chief Hebrew prophets are 
the New York bankers and financiers and 
that prophetic doctrine is the gospel of 
private profits. 


II 


If Jesus be considered as the greatest of 
the Hebrew prophets, his teachings have 
also been most widely misunderstood and 
ignored by Jews and Christians alike. 
Branscomb's Jesus and the Law of Moses is 
an exceedingly valuable aid to the proper 
understanding of the teachings of Jesus. 
This scholarly, yet simple, narrative 
shows conclusively that Jesus was a good 
Jew, accepting quite fully the best tradi- 
tional ethical teaching of his religion, 
but that he opposed with spirit and abil- 
ity the growing emphasis upon non- 
ethical ritualism among the Pharisees and 
the usurpation by the Scribes of the right 
to interpret the law for the people in favor 
of ritual and against the liberal traditions 
of their ethical system. He shows also 
how Paul came over to the ethical view- 
point and repudiated ritualism. This 
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is one of the big books in the history of 
Christian Social theory and is essentially 
in the field of social science. 

The Social Aims of Jesus, by Dickinson 
is less readable, somewhat homiletical, 
but still valuable as a very comprehensive 
argument in favor of an untrammeled 
critical study of the motivation of Jesus’ 
teachings in the light of the social situa. 
tion of the time. The author's viewpoint 
is much the same as that of Branscomb, 
but he emphasizes more the mystical ele. 
ments in the religion of the time and in 
Jesus’ response to the problems of the age. 

Many readers will find Wheless’ Forgery 
in Christianity refreshing, in spite of its 
rather impervious style and the abomina- 
ble type, which the publishers appear to 
regard as artistic—perhaps as modernistic. 
If a book is intended to be read, two peo- 
ple at least are somewhat in error in this 
case. The refreshing thing here is the 
vigor of attack with which the author 
sets out “‘to prove from unimpeachable 
texts and historical records; and by au- 
thoritative clerical confessions, beyond 
the possibility of denial, evasion, of 
refutation: (1) That the Bible . . . isa 
huge forgery; (2) that every Book of the 
New Testament is a forgery of the Chris- 
tian Church, wrought with definite frav- 
dulent intent;’’ and five other charges, 
anyone of which, if established, would 
put him on the orthodox ‘‘index’’ with- 
out the privileges of purgatory. Doctors 
will disagree in judging this work, but 
it is certainly a legalistic attack upon a 
legalistic religious system and scarcely 
raises the question of what is really good 
or bad in the Christian religion. Perhaps 
all except the index makers will agree 
to allow the lawyers to argue. 


iil 


The story of a peculiarly attractive 
prophet of the seventeenth century is told 
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by Emily Easton in her Roger Williams. 
Born in London about 1603 he grew up 
with the Puritans and imbibed their dis- 
satisfaction with the incompetent Stuarts 
who rattled in the place of a great tradi- 
tion. Being compelled to leave England 
because of his ethico-religious views he 
went to Boston Bay in 1630. Thence he 
was banished because of his political 
views. He made friends with the Narra- 
gansett Indians, established a ‘‘republic,”’ 
went as ambassador to England and re- 
turned in his old age to be adviser and 
adjuster of difficulties for all New Eng- 
land. The author tells her story well 
and sympathetically and gives to the 
reader the cultural background, both in 
England and America, that is necessary 
to the understanding of Williams’ motives 
and deeds. Ernst’s treatise on The Politi- 
cal Thought of Roger Williams admirably 
supplements the biographical volume. 
Liberal as a minister, he was even more 
radical in his social theories. He was 
banished from Massachusetts Bay be- 
cause he would not recognize the 
sovereignty of the English charter grants 
and because he led the Salem congregation 
in the same theoretical revolt. He was 
one of the first democratic theorists, hold- 
ing that government is a spontaneous 
cooperative organization of the people for 
their common welfare and that the author- 
ity of rulers is only delegated by the 
people. Thus he attempted to establish 
Rhode Island on this basis. He also 
believed in the federal principle of inter- 
national relations and made one of the 
first attempts at colonial union. Ap- 
parently Roger Williams deserves a larger 
place in social theory than he has as yet 
been given. 

The Puritan Mind, by H. W. Schneider, 
treats of a religio-moral philosophy to 
which Williams was by no means wholly 
alien for all his practicality and this- 
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worldliness. His emphasis upon the hu- 
man personality, even to the point of 
individualism, was a matter in common, 
although he would not have gone the 
whole way to economic laissez-faire 
which is one of the later social fruits of the 
Puritan movement. It is the transfor- 
mation of this Puritan mind from one of 
God-fearing conviction of sin to a self- 
assertive democratic — individualism, 
brought about by their changing historical 
environment—at first refugees, then hew- 
ers of Indians and of a commonwealth, 
and later as successful burgeois merchants 
and farmers, talking piously of the favor 
of the Lord and keeping dismally their 
Sundays— that interests the author. In 
fact, he has made: an excellent study in 
religious psychology and has touched 
upon the materials for another study in 
environmental factors incident to cultural 
sociology. He cites Hawthorne as the 
last of the Puritans, himself converted to 
pagan optimism by his European experi- 
ence, but not until he had portrayed 
enduringly the Puritan character. 


IV 


We pass now from the prophets, or at 
least to the non-Christian ones. In this 
age of realism, the life and theories of 
Machiavelli excite a growing interest. 
The work of Gautier Vignal is primarily 
biographical, but gives some account of 
his writings, and especially of the cir- 
cumstances which called them forth. The 
author well says that the most common- 
place of his books—The Prince, which was 
merely a piece of opportunist writing 
setting forth the political practices of the 
times—has given him his fame. Scarcely 
anyone reads his more important History 
of Florence and Discourse on Livy's History. 
The Prince is a document in culture history 
of first rate importance. The present 
biography is better than most of those of 
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Machiavelli although it lacks a table of 
contents, for which it compensates with 
16 good engravings, a list of Machiavelli's 
writings and an excellent bibliography. 
In some ways Kojouhoroff’s monograph 
on Niccolo Machiavelli is the best exposi- 
tion of his theories available in English. 
It is less superficial than most such sum- 
maries and it has the great merit of draw- 
ing its content from all of Machiavelli's 
writings. 


V 


A new edition of Lichtenberger'’s an- 
alysis of the philosophy of Nietzsche, first 
published in France soon after Nietzsche's 
death more than thirty years ago, has 
now been brought out in German with an 
introduction by Nietzsche's sister. The 
new content of value is the sympathetic 
analysis she gives of her brother's career 
and the personal pictures she offers of him 
to a generation which is losing personal 
touch with this scorner of the masses and 
exalter of the strong. The chief attrac- 
tion of Lichtenberger’s treatise has always 
been that he made such a close connection 
between the personality and the thought 
of Nietzsche. The author has long been 
professor of German literature at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. Weilheim’s work ap- 
pears in the Immortals Series and treats 
Nietzsche as poet and stylist as well as 
philosopher. It is interesting that the 
keynote of Weilheim’s work is that he 
considers Nietzsche as essentially and 
fundamentally an idealist who turned his 
disappointment at things as they are 
into a bitter criticism of their weaknesses. 
and imperfections. This is particularly 
true of his attitude toward women, Chris- 
tianity, and democracy. It is regrettable 
that neither of these writers gives the 
reader adequate insight into the patho- 
logical side of their subject, except by 
inference. 


Vincenzi’s Case of Nietzsche attempts no 
biography but offers an explanation of his 
philosophic origins, which he finds pri- 
marily in Schopenhauer, and speaks of 
him as a forerunner of modernism. He 
does not avoid Nietzche’s contradiction 
and exaggerations of will and force, but 
explains them as compensations. 


VI 


We may now leave the prophets and 
reformers for the true sociologists. One 
of the earliest of these without doubt was 
Ibn Khaldun, the Arabian philosopher— 
historian and man of affairs of the four- 
teenth century. Although Bouthoul’s 
monograph is brief it is well organized 
and, besides, it is the only adequate so- 
ciological treatment of this writer so 
long known to and used by western 
scholars, which is available to our stu- 
dents. Like all of the other books we 
have been reviewing in this article, the 
treatment of the theory is from the stand- 
point of the environmental factors which 
called it into existence and give it shape. 
The author finds in the work of this 
author, especially in the Prolegomena, not 
only striking contributions to sociology 
and economics but also to social and 
political psycuology, the philosophy of 
history, and ethics. 

We are indebted to Lehmann for giving 
us a very full and sympathetic analysis 
of the sociological theories and methods 
of Adam Ferguson. In fact, Lehmann 
seems to consider Ferguson as more of 
less the founder of sociology. As impor- 
tant as was the Scotch school of social 
science in the eighteenth century—much 
more productive in this regard than the 
English philosophers—due to Scotland's 
traditionally close contact with French 
thought, we can scarcely agree to the 
primacy of Ferguson. He owes much to 
Vico and to the whole French school of 
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the philosophy of history, and he can 
hardly be said to have surpassed the work 
of Herder, although his viewpoint is more 
individualistic. The best thing Lehmann 
has done in this excellent analysis of 
Ferguson is to call attention again to the 
contribution of the eighteenth century to 
the field of sociology, which has a long 
and honorable history in spite of the fact 
that the ‘‘true sociological method’’ was 
not (some say) invented until after 1914. 

It appears that even Kant had a sociol- 
ogy, although it has been somewhat ob- 
scured by the bright light of his episte- 
mology. Max Breitinger, in his Community 
Problem in Kant's Philosophy, points out 
that Kant has considerable material on 
human association and its influence upon 
the moulding of the individual personal- 
ity, although Kant undertook no inten- 
tional analysis of this process. He also 
dealt with groups or societies, including 
both nature and culture societies. He 
discussed the individualistic, the mutual- 
istic, the organismic, and the structuralist 
conceptions of society. He also derived 
culture directly from nature (p. 143). The 
author makes an attempt to tie up Kant’s 
social theories with the character of his 
own personality in an interesting manner. 


Vil 


A very fine analysis of the political and 
social theories and of the personality and 
work of de Tocqueville has been made by 
Goring in his Tocqueville and Democracy. 
Primarily this is a work in the field of 
political theory, but it also includes 
much sociology. The most important 
survey of the systems of political organ- 
ization and structure in the first hundred 
years following the French revolution was 
made by this son of the French nobility 
and with a candor that is surprising. His 
study of American and French institutions 
really had back of it a great motive, that 
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of working out for France a political sys- 
tem combining the best fruits of both 
democracy and aristocracy. But in this 
he was disappointed, for the difficulty he 
found everywhere in politics—the inab- 
ility of reason to dominate society—also 
obtained in France. Once more we find 
in his case a close relation between en- 
vironment and personality and theory as 
its product. 

The need of a new interpretation has 
led Carpenter to prepare his Development 
of American Political Thought, drawing as 
much as possible upon materials in the 
Public Record Office of London. The 
book is small, but it is compact and fun- 
damental, concentrating on the contract 
theory in the early conventions, the ba!- 
ance of power, the theory of democracy, 
frontier individualism, majority rule, and 
recent tendencies. One of the interesting 
statements of the volume is that the Civil 
War practically put an end to the develop- 
ment of political ideas,—a thing that war 
appears to do everywhere and at all times. 
He brings out clearly the long struggle 
for popular representation which issued 
successfully in most states prior to the 
Civil War. He also discusses the chang- 
ing theory of law, but this subject is 
handled much more fully and in a mas- 
terly manner by Haines in The Revival of 
Natural Law Concepts. This is one of the 
ablest books that has appeared in the field 
of political theory in America. The 
author shows how a new theory of su- 
perior or natural law has grown up in this 
country largely under the technical cover 
of due process of law and the rule of rea- 
son. American scholars have not very 
well understood the theory of natural 
law, although it was taught as a separate 
course in the colleges in the eighteenth 
century and earlier, before it gave way to 
professional courses in law and to public 
law. But Haines sees clearly that the old 
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natural or superior law theories were in 
the nature of a revolt against the local and 
particularistic traditional law rulings in 
behalf of a larger socialized justice. But 
the new law, like the new interpretation 
of freedom of contract, is a retrograde 
measure built up by the conservative 
courts who would invest special interests 
with permanent privileges. The whole 
theory is here worked out admirably. 

One of the interesting facts observed by 
cultural sociology is that the same dom- 
inant idea or movement manifests itself 
simultaneously or nearly so through a 
number of parallel avenues of communica- 
tion. Turner has traced the growth of 
Anti-Slavery Sentiment in American Literature 
prior to 1865, showing its development in 
novels, plays, poems, essays, and sketches. 
His bibliographies of this literature, as 
well as of the anti-slavery periodicals of 
the period, are valuable. It is interesting 
that the list of poems far outruns that of 
any other form of literature. It is regret- 
table from a sociological standpoint that 
he did not make a similar bibliography 
of sermons against slavery, since the pulpit 
was, before 1865, one of the important 
fields of sociological thought. Perhaps 
he may yet do this. 


Vil 


The revision of all forms of social theory 
is going on rapidly, one of the evidences 
being the large number of men not pre- 
viously studied now being analyzed in 
detail. Carey has made a good picture 
of the thories of Daniel Webster, and it 
bears all of the lineaments of a modern 
Kiwanis Club member, but with more 
intelligence—and more oratory. Web- 
ster’s perfectly self-satisfied conservatism 
and unquestioning optimism about the 
future beneficence of our economic sys- 
tem is markedly in keeping with the 
Puritan orthodoxy and individualism so 


well illustrated in some of the earlier 
volumes covered in this review. Here at 
least one may trace antecedents to his 
heart's content. Webster used exten- 
sively statistical and historical methods 
and if he had been a Harvard professor 
he might, with his viewpoint, have 
added more laurels to the fundamentalist 
glories of that institution. 

It remained for a Chinese student, 
Chang, who makes his acknowledgmeht 
to Professor Commons, to give us an 
analysis of the Marxian Theory of the State. 
He says that earlier analyses of Marx 
have treated his theories fom the stand- 
point of economics rather than of politics. 
The author comes to the conclusion that 
Marx has really provided the Russians 
with a theory of the state, as Lenin and 
his co-workers claimed, and that this 
socialist state begins with the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and aspires to end witha 
strict communism in which all contribute 
according to ability and share according 
to need. The Marxian theory of the 
state differs from the Revisionist theory, 
which would develop in the direction of 
democracy and has no scheme beyond 
this. It also does not contemplate a 
dictatorship or a class state. The book 
is well documented and is so pertinent to 
present world developments that it should 
command a good sale. 

The philosophers are beginning again 
to study the facts of life and of society. 
The Austrian Philosophy of Values, by 
Eaton, is concrete evidence of this. He 
takes for his subject the second Austrian 
metaphysical school of economists, con- 
sisting of Meinong, Brentano, and von 
Ehrenfels. He develops their contribu- 
tions to a general theory of values based 
primarily on subjective psychological 
analyses of economic, governmental, and 
personality phenomena. This approach 
involves an analysis, unfortunately often 
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io the light of a somewhat shaky social 
psychology, of such concepts as love and 
hate, right and wrong, pleasant and good, 
slf and desires, egoism and altruism, 
ethics and morality, etc. There is little 
evidence that the author has made any 
particular use of the American social 
psychologists, such as Cooley and Dewey, 
asan aid to analysis. Perhaps philosophy 
hasn’t yet arrived at the social psychol- 
ogists. 

IX 

The medieval philosophers are again 
getting some attention, after being buried 
in their Latin grave clothes for so long. 
The renaissance scholars interred them 
with their invective and sarcasm. But 
Professor McKeon thinks they are not so 
bad and has translated selections from 
nine of them to illustrate their method, 
and especially their contribution to the 
problem of knowledge. He finds that 
in the time between Augustine and Alber- 
tus Magnus they made the transition from 
Neo-Platonism and prepared the way for 
Aristotelianism, which achieved its tri- 
umph in Thomas, the pupil of Albertus. 
The editor does not tell us the why of this 
transition, but I suspect that it was due 
to an increasing demand for objectivity 
in the thinking of the time and, the ex- 
perimental method being lacking, the 
next best approach was through the 
Aristotelian logic and metaphysics. 
It appears from Winter's Social Meta- 
physics of Scholasticism that there is today 
something of a return to the Platonic 
viewpoint and that there is a growing 
rift, especially in Catholic sociology, be- 
tween the Aristotelian-Scholastic and the 
Platonic-Romantic viewpoints which ul- 
timately the Church will have to take 
cognizance of. Catholic scholars are very 
anxious to assimilate the findings of 
modern science, he says, but in its own 
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religio-ethical and teleological molds. 
The papal hierarchy, in order to preserve 
the doctrine of the supremacy of the 
church, tries to dictate social science 
doctrine, but only ends by straddling 
both romanticism and scholasticism. It 
rejects socialism because of its opposition 
to authoritarianism and seeks to build 
up a substitute in Metternichian paternal- 
ism. The author believes that all of this 
sweeping of the sea with a broom must 
ultimately give way before an inductive 
social science. This book is an extremely 
important contribution to the analysis of 
Catholic social science. 

The Catholic scholastic viewpoint is 
also set forth in Hemelt’s Final Moral 
Values in Sociology, which is primarily an 
attack upon those sociologists who would 
emphasize scientific as opposed to the 
metaphysical methods. The chief point 
of attack seems to be the statements of the 
writer of this review, although Barnes 
and others are also in error. The author 
believes there are absolute and final moral 
values. ‘The Catholic moral system. is 
authoritative in character, drawing its 
content jointly from divine revelation and 
through the exercise of human 
reason . .”’ The conflict of view- 
point may be stated fairly as that between 
traditionalism and scientific investiga- 
tion. Readers may be assured of getting 
the true Catholic sociological doctrine 
in this book, since it bears the ‘‘Nihil 
Obstat’’ and ‘“‘Imprimatur.”’ 


xX 


The Archiv fur Geschichte des Philosophie 
und Soziologie continues to publish vital 
and valuable articles on sociology. Num- 
bers 3 and 4, 1930, contain, among others, 
papers on *‘The Upbuilding of the Social 
Sciences’’ (Ungerer), ‘‘Dictatorship and 
Democracy’’ (Ottlik), ‘“The Social The- 
ory of Lorenz von Stein’’ (Kanellopou- 
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las), and ‘The Sociological Significance 
of Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees’’ (Rufner). 
The Transactions of the Seventh Session of the 
German Sociological Society, meeting Sept. 
28 to Oct. 1, 1930, gives a good notion of 
the high quality of work being accom- 
plished by German sociologists of the pres- 
ent. There were sectional meetings on 
the Press and Public Opinion, Method- 
ology, the Sociology of Art, Sociography, 
and Political Sociology. The German 
method of organizing their annual pro- 
grams differs from ours in that they usually 
have fewer leading papers for each topic 
and a much larger number of discussion 
papers. Also, apparently, the range of 
subject matter covered at the meetings 
is more restricted than with us. 

From the Argentine University of Cor- 
doba and the pen of R. A. Orgaz comes a 
group of essays on sociological Ideas and 
Doctrines of Our Times. Of the eight 
excellent papers in this volume dealing 
with history, education, the state, and 


religion, there are four especially con- 
cerned with the development of social 


theory. In ‘‘Freud and the Psychology 
of the Multitude’ he traces collective 
psychology back to LeBon in France and 
to Ramos Mejia in Argentina and adds an 
analysis of Freud’s interpretations in 
terms of the unconscious sex urge, which 
he calls a dismal science, using the lan- 
guage of Carlyle. In ‘“‘Croce and the 
Renaissance of Idealism’’ he traces the 
doctrine of the endeavor to progress back 
to Vico and forward to contemporaries. 
His exposition of the ‘‘Work of Oswald 
Spengler’’ is one of the best brief analyses 
of this writer. In ‘“The Reconstruction 
of Religion’’ Ellwood’s book of this title 
is reviewed in the setting of the develop- 
ment of a socialized view of religion since 
the time of Saint-Simon. 

In The Observer the distinguished Spanish 
critic Angel Dotor reviews the present 
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social, psychological and artistic trends 
of literature and art in Spain and America, 
and more briefly in other countries, By 
American he of course understands South 
America, taking account especially of the 
revival of Gongora and the work of Neryo, 
Blanco Fombona, Barrios, Palma, Sansore; 
and other poetesses, and the historical 
method of Pareyra and the philosophy of 
C. A. Bunge. Here as always among 
Latin critics, but here more than elsewhere 
perhaps, is that delightfully lucid insight 
into the relation between social environ- 
ment and artistic and intellectual creation 
which renders the Latin critic a true social 
psychologist. His interpretation of ad 
vanced social currents in Spanish literature 
is even better. The tradition of Cervan- 
tes, the criticism of our imperialism and 
appreciation of Mexican revolution by 
Araquistain, the development of the novel 
and the orientation of the encyclopaedia 
are some of his themes. 

Recognizing the importance of the social 
sciences in the future building up of the 
near eastern states, Professor Kerner of 
the history department of the University 
of California secured funds to visit the 
universities of Jugoslavia, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Greece, and Turkey to study the 
literary, periodical, and research resources 
in geography, anthropology, ethnology, 
history, political science, economics, so 
ciology, and psychology in their univer- 
sities. The results are presented in this 
little volume. From it also one may 
gain some knowledge of the personnel of 
scholars, researchers and writers in the 
social sciences of those countries. 


XI 


Roback’s Jewish Influence in Modem 
Thought, commemorating the bi-centenary 
of Moses Mendelssohn and G. E. Lessing 
and the seventieth of Bergson and Husserl 
and the fiftieth of Einstein, and dedicated 
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to Zangwill, ‘‘poet, prophet and prince 
of paradox’ and carrying on its cover the 
legend *“The Ideal Gift for Your Jewish 
Friend’’ is just what it gives the appear- 
ance of being—for $4.50. If honesty is 
the best policy, patriotism should be 
profitable. It seems doubtful, however, 
if Jews can profit from any appeal to the 
clan spirit. 
XII 


Pioneering on Social Frontiers, the auto- 
biography of the old prophet of social 
justice and the militant defender of ethical 
religion and a practical sociology, Gra- 
ham Taylor, deserves an article instead of a 
paragraph. One cannot read this book 
without experiencing two very conflicting 
emotions—astonishment at the callous- 
ness and duplicity of men who hold high 
and responsible places in our social order, 
and a redeeming gratitude that there have 
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been some men who had the courage and 
sense of justice to fight the cause of social 
welfare. Graham Taylor is and was one 
of these men and the story of his fight is 
in his book. It will be encouraging to 
many another—let us hope—to see how 
he picked and thought his way through 
difficult and entangling problems and 
how he found enough interest and enough 
support among the men and women he 
led that his struggle for civic righteous- 
ness and personal worth did not fail. 
Taylor is a distinguished figure in the 
field of social reform known to everyone, 
and even today, when most men would 
have rested on their oars, he is as eager as 
a child to do some serviceable deed in the 
cause of humanity. Not the least of his 
services has been the gift of his Odyssey 
to the coming generation. May we have 
many more like him. 


THE AGRICULTURAL QUESTION 


CLIFTON J. BRADLEY 


University of Kentucky 


By E. A. Stokdyk and Charles 
197 PP- 


Tue Farm Boarp. 
H. West. New York: Macmillan, 1930. 
$2.00. 

Tue Prace or AGricuLTURE IN AmgRICAN Lire. By 
Wilson Gee. New York: Macmillan, 1930. 210 
pp. $2.00. 


‘Dump, or not dump, that is the ques- 
tion,’’ a major question now confronting 
the Federal Farm Board with its large 
holdings of cotton and wheat. Shall we 
have left-handed farm export debentures 
through the sale abroad of large portions 
of these cotton and wheat holdings at 
whatever price they will bring? Any 
losses incurred thereby would necessarily 
be borne by the general public through 
increased tax levies. The Federal Farm 
Board appears to be attacking problems 
much less aggressively now than formerly, 


and with the prospective early retirement 
of the present able chairman, Mr. Alex- 
ander Legge, there is a likelihood of even 
greater desuetude in the work of this 


group. 
I 


Stokdyk and West, The Farm Board. 
The authors of this little volume have at- 
tempted ‘‘to set forth some of the prob- 
lems facing agriculture, the scope of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, and the 
possibilities and limitations of the Federal 
Farm Board in dealing with agricultural 
problems.’’ As a result of this ambitious 
and inclusive outline, the presentation of 
subject matter throughout is superficial, 
sketchy, unsatisfactory and, in some in- 
stances, even misleading. The arrange- 
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ment, too, is faulty, and nicety of balance 
is noticeable because of its absence. As a 
matter of fact, satisfactory treatment of 
any one of the three major topics dis- 
cussed would require more space than the 
155 pages of textual subject matter con- 
tained in this book permit. 

Despite glaring weaknesses as just 
indicated, the authors have perhaps ren- 
dered some service in preparing the initial 
publication dealing with the Federal Farm 
Board. The appendices are especially 
worthwhile. Brief biographical sketches 
of the members of the Federal Farm Board 
are given in the first appendix. Copies 
of, ‘The Agricultural Marketing Act;"’ 
“Proposed Agreement with Millers to 
Dispose of Grain Owned by Grain Stabi- 
lization Corporation;’’ and ‘‘California 
Grape Control Contract,’’ make up the 
other appendices. 


II 


Wilson Gee, The Place of Agriculture in 
American Life. The reader of this little 
book is presented with a calm, dispas- 
sionate, and concise statement of the 
present agricultural situation by one who 
understands and sympathizes with agri- 
culture. In the opening chapter, the 
author, an able sociologist, clearly shows 
that up until the present time the urban 
centers in America have very largely re- 
cruited their man power from the rural 
sections. The question is raised as to 
whether the present virility of city life, 
and certainly the rapidity with which 
urbanization has gone forward, have not 
resulted from this constant cityward move- 
ment of rural people. If this is true, it 
would appear that all possible steps should 
be taken to maintain a proper balance 
between the urban and rural elements of 
our population. 

In an early chapter, the transition of 
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American agriculture from self-sufficiency 
to commercialization is outlined. The 
relatively slow acceptance of a money and 
credit economy by agriculture has seriously 
impaired present-day cash farm incomes, 
Lack of social contacts, poor means of 
communication, small cash farm incomes, 
inadequate medical and hospital services, 
few and poorly organized public welfare 
units, unsatisfactory country schools, and 
weak, struggling churches are some of the 
rural social problems, solutions for which 
are necessary before country living can 
be improved. 

What can be done? The political his- 
tory of the American farmer wouid indi- 
cate that concerted political party action 
by farmers is improbable. Possibly, a 
degree of relief will be achieved by the 
farmers themselves through cooperative 
marketing. Primarily, the restoration of 
agriculture to parity with industry must 
come from outside sources. If a balance 
between the urban and rural elements of 
the population is essential, then direct 
governmental interference in behalf of 
agriculture is desirable. The formation 
of a Federal Farm Board, empowered to 
act in behalf of agriculture, was a step 
in the right direction, although the 
achievement record of this body to date 
has been disappointing. High tariff rates 
work a serious hardship upon agriculture 
with its large export sales of raw materials 
in world markets, and corresponding ex- 
tensive purchases of finished products in a 
protected home market. By lowering the 
tariff rates the government can directly 
aid agriculture. 

A well written, thought provoking 
study by which interested lay readers 
can acquaint themselves quickly with the 
broad aspects of the present agricultural 
situation, and its probable effects upon 
the future of American life. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS AND Proors oF THE PrinciPcz oF Porv- 
tation. By Francis Place. Edited by Norman 
E. Himes. New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany, 1930. 63-+xv+154pp. $4.50. 
ProcREDINGS OF THE WorLD PopuLaTION CONFERENCE. 


Edited by Margaret Sanger. London: Edward 
Arnold & Company, 1927. 383 pp. 

PoputaTion Prosrems. By Warren S. Thompson. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1930. 
xi + 462 pp. $3.75. 

PopuaTIon ProsieM or Inpia. By B, T. Ranadive. 
Calcutta: Longmans, Green & Company, 1930. 
xviii + 216 pp. Rs. 6. 

Tue Seapow or THE Wortp’s Futurs. By Sir George 
Handley Knibbs. London: Ernest Benn Limited, 
1928. 131 pp. 108. 6d. 

ImmicRaANT Farmers AND THEIR CHILDREN. By 
Edmund deS. Brunner. Garden City, N. Y. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company. 1929. xvii + 


277pp. $2.75. 


Professor Himes is certainly to be com- 
mended for reproducing Illustrations and 
Proofs of the Principle of Population: Includ- 
ing an Exarmination of the Proposed Remedies 
of Mr. Malthus, and a Reply to the Objections 
of Mr. Godwin and Others, by Francis 
Place. Professor Himes not only exactly 
reproduces the above book, but includes 
with it ‘unpublished letters of Place on 
Birth Control, Coleridge's Criticism of 
Malthus’ views on birth control and criti- 
cal and textual notes,’’ and an ‘‘introduc- 
tion demonstrating Francis Place as the 
founder of the modern birth control 
movement.”’ 

In the first fifty pages Professor Himes 
gives us a scholarly orientation into the 
population controversy raging when Place 
published his book (1822). He gives the 
Main points in the Malthus and Godwin 
controversy, and shows Place’s impor- 
tance as the founder of the birth control 
movement. 

Place’s book is important for three chief 
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POPULATION PROBLEMS AND THEORIES 
H. G. DUNCAN 


University of New Hampshire 


reasons: it is the first work on population 
in the English language recommending 
birth control; it gives a good insight into 
the controversy raging between Malthus 
and Godwin; and it makes a contribution 
to social theory. In general, Place fav- 
ored Malthus against Godwin. By skill- 
fully quoting from his works he shows 
how inconsistent, contradictory, and 
unscientific Godwin was. His chief ob- 
jection to Malthus results from his dis- 
agreement with Malthus’ idea of post- 
ponement of marriage. Place grew up 
under hard conditions and became a reck- 
less youth. He was reformed by his wife 
and greatly favored early marriage. 
Growing up in the slums, marrying and 
being reformed and then becoming the 
father of fifteen children between 1792 and 
1817, gave Place experience which Mal- 
thus, Godwin, Condorcet, and others did 
not have. His ideas are set forth in 
Principles of Population. 

Proceedings of the World Population Con- 
ference is a report of the conference which 
was held at the Salle Centrale, Geneva, 
Switzerland, August 29 to September 3, 
1927. The Conference was divided into 
six sessions. The first session dealt 
with the biology of population growth, 
the second with food and population 
(optimum population), the third, with 
fertility and sterility, the fifth with 
international migration, and the sixth 
with heredity, disease, and population. 
Considerable time in each session was 
given over to open discussion, in which 
many participated. About 125 persons 
took part in the conference. Among these 
might be mentioned Sanger, Little, Pearl, 
Fairchild, Carver, and East of the United 
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States; Carr-Saunders, Crew, Gregory, 
and Lidbetter of Great Britain; Niceforo, 
Gini, and Livi of Italy; March, Bourdon, 
and Thomas of France; Edin, and Lind- 
borg of Sweden; Grotjahn of Germany; 
Tandler of Austria, Methorst of Holland; 
Rappard of Switzerland; Rosinski of 
Poland; Koulisher of Russia; Wickens of 
Australia; and Das of India. As might be 
expected, the book contains a variety of 
views. Indeed, its chief value lies in the 
difference of views expressed. Of course 
some of the views expressed are extreme, 
and others await scientific support. 
There is value, however, in getting the 
opinions from such a wide area. 

Population Problems was evidently de- 
signed as a text for a course in population 
problems. It is divided into twenty-five 
chapters which cover much of the statis- 
tical material found in other volumes on 
this subject. At the end of each chapter 
are found a few questions, but no selected 
bibliography. The reviewer must con- 
fess his disappointment with this text. 
He had anticipated that Dr. Thompson 
would furnish us a volume devoted to the 
sociological phases of population, or one 
that would give a real survey of popu- 
lation density and world resources. In- 
deed, we have a book containing so many 
figures that ‘‘one becomes sea sick riding 
upon the waves of statistics."’ The 
volume contains few quotations, which 
is perhaps an advantage. The text is 
lacking in sociological concepts and 
analyses. One wonders how students 
will react to the style in which it is 
written. 

Population Problem of India is one of the 
Studies in Indian Economics edited by Pro- 
fessor C. N. Vakil. It is divided into 
twelve chapters, which show the opera- 
tion of the Malthusian theory of popula- 
tion in ancient and present-day India. 
Chapter I deals with the Malthusian 
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theory and contains much the same ma. 
terial found in W. S. Thompson's Populg 
tion: A study in Malthusianism. Chapter 
II discusses the checks on population in 
Europe and is apparently based on C. E, 
Stangeland, Pre-Malthusian Doctrines of Pop. 
ulation, and A. M. Carr-Saunders, The Popy- 
lation Problem. The remainder of the book 
is devoted to the positive and preventive 
checks in India with occasional compar- 
isons with England andGermany. Accord- 
ing to the author India had 33,244,000 
deaths from famines between 1800 and 
1900. Between 1896 and 1920, 13,454,172 
died with plague. The records show that 
13,300,000 died with influenza within 
nine months in 1918-1919.. For the two 
decades ending 1921, 18,361,167 died with 
malaria. The birth rate, according to 
Mr. Ranadive, is greatly influenced by the 
positive checks of famines and epidemics. 
Famines are largely due to the small hold- 
ings. For example, in Bombay Presi- 
dency, 1,402,134 farmers, or 76 per cent 
of the owners, are trying to eke out an 
existence on holdings of not more than 
15 acres. India is slowly improving 
industrially, but that ‘‘has failed to pro- 
vide any outlet for her overgrown agri- 
cultural population’ (p. 184). Mr. Rana- 
dive, gives a rather gloomy picture of the 
population problem of India. The only 
ultimate solution, he thinks, is birth 
control. This however, will be slow to 
operate because of the many religious 
beliefs and social customs current there. 

In The Shadow of the World's Future Mr. 
Knibbs has given us some interesting 
estimates of possible world populations. 
Like most statistians, he shows a special 
aptitude for figures. He, however, 
weaves them together in such a manner as 
to make an interesting book. He esti- 
mates the rate of population growth at 
one per cent per annum, and the world’s 
population at 1950 millions. One per 
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cent per annum means doubling the popu- 
lation in 69.66 years. Starting with a 
single pair this rate would give the world 
a population of 2,147,483,648 in 2090 
years. He estimates that 31.2 per cent 
of the whole world is actually producing 
in some way; 9.98 per cent is arable, and 
7.66 per cent is used in producing cereals 
and food crops. Knibbs does not blindly 
follow statistics, but gives some consid- 
eration to the social factors. He points 
out that man is changing his food habits, 
becoming more of a vegetarian and con- 
suming more sea foods. Nevertheless, 
he thinks that the world will pass the 
7800 million limit slowly, and with great 
difficulty. It is quite possible, he thinks, 
that the 9750 million mark may be reached 
and ultimately a 11,700 million one. 
Immigrant Farmers and Their Children is 
divided into two parts. Part I is a gen- 
eral study of the number, distribution, and 
characteristics of foreign-born farmers; 
their success as farmers; intelligence of 
their children; intermarriage; social life; 
and the function of the church. Part II 
gives a detailed treatment of four individ- 
ual villages: Castle Hayne is a study by 
R. W. McCulloch of an experiment in the 
colonization of foreign-born farmers in 
North Carolina; Askov, by David Lloyd, 
deals with a rural colony of Danes in 
Minnesota; Petersburg, by Nels Anderson, 
is a study of a colony of Czecho-Slovakian 
farmers in Virginia; and Sunderland, by 
Theodore Abel, studies the changes in 
the group life of Poles in Massachusetts. 
This is an exceedingly interesting book, 
especially so, since ‘‘hardly any considera- 
tion has been paid to those of the foreign- 
born that live in rural America, about one 
quarter of the total population.’’ Dr. 
Brunner finds that most of the foreign- 
born farmers belong to the so-called old 
immigration, the Germans alone con- 
stituting 24.2 per cent. But the ‘‘newer”’ 
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immigrants have been settling on farms 
in increasing numbers. With the excep- 
tion of Texas and California most of the 
foreign-born farmers are found in the 
Middle West. Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Texas, Michigan, and California contain 
41 per cent. On the other hand, South 
Carolina has the smallest percentage. 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Wisconsin, and Rhode Island show the 
greatest concentration of immigrant far- 
mers. North Dakota, with 47.0 per cent, 
has the largest proportion of foreign-born 
farm operators; while the Carolinas have 
less than one-fourth of one per cent. As 
there are only four children per one hun- 
dred adults among the foreign-born farmers 
in contrast to four children per every ten 
adults in the native population, the 
foreign-born farm population is predom- 
inantly adults. Contrary to general opin- 
ion, only seven per 1,000 of the new im- 
migration in contrast with thirty-nine 
per 1,000 of the old immigration, were 
farmers before coming to the United 
States. 

The study shows that ‘‘so far as the 
tests applied can be taken as evidence, 
they would seem to indicate that there is 
but little difference in intelligence be- 
tween the child of native and the child of 
foreign parents, whether the foreigner be 
of the ‘old’ or of the ‘new’ immigration.”’ 
The children, whose parents speak only a 
foreign language in the home, appear to 
be handicapped. The immigrants are 
strongly inclined toward marriage within 
their own racial or national group. Out- 
marriages, however, have increased rapidly 
since the war. The second generation 
are ‘‘more apt than the foreign-born men 
to select wives of the same degree of 
foreignness as themselves.’ The church, 
especially the Catholic Church, continues 
to play an important rdle in the lives of 
the foreign-born farmers, but not so 
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important a part as in Europe. In social 
life the natives prefer to let the foreigners 
live to themselves. Discrimination is 
common even against the second genera- 
tion. This is especially true when the 
immigrants belong to the ‘new’ immigra- 
tion, or to the Catholic Church. 


Cuitp Lasor Lecistation 1s New Yorx. By Mary 
Stevenson Callcott. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 
(American Social Progress Series) Foreward by 
Samuel McCune Lindsay. 


This very usable two hundred seventy 
pages brings up to date the critical account 
of legislation on child labor in New York 
State that was carried to the year 1903 by 
Dr. Fred Fairchild in ‘Factory Legisla- 
tion of the State of New York.’’ In 
careful and scientific fashion the mass of 
material some of which is unpublished 
has been studied and abstracted and con- 
tacts made with the leaders in the field. 
Following a summary of child labor legis- 
lation in the state prior to 1905, the author 
has divided the subject into topics as 
follows: regulation of street trades, the 
employment certificate (extent, issuance, 
and contents), laws relating to mercan- 
tile establishments, to hours of work, to 
canneries, to tenement house manufacture, 
and other laws, concluding with one 
chapter on enforcement and a summary. 

As Professor Lindsay has noted, the 
value of the story is not diminished be- 
cause the work deals with only one part 
of the social, economic, and industrial 
problems of the state; for there are more 
factors and agencies involved in the study 
and efforts to improve child welfare 
than in any other one social effort. De- 
spite the fact that in the subject were 
focused many forces and interests and 
despite the primary importance and human 
appeal of child labor, the account shows 
strikingly the slow, arduous nature of 
progress in this one social fundamental. 
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Progress there is, and that very gratify. 
ing, but much remains to be accomplished 
before the Empire State can boast of ade. 
quacy in this regard, as the concluding 
‘pages show. The line of that progress js 
also a refutation of any great reliance on 
affection or close ties of blood; for over 
and over the story relates the frustration 
of measures forbidding child labor by the 
false statements made by parents seeking 
to put their children to work. 

The feeble beginnings and the apolo- 
getic tone of the first efforts toward reform 
are illuminating as they are seen in the 
light of present day attitudes. Beginning 
with low age groups, with only three 
large cities and in few classifications of 
vocations, the history of the movement 
has been one of constant vigilance to 
extend on the basis of past experience and 
the standards built by previous efforts, 
Apparently public attention was essential 
before legislation could be secured and 
then not on a complete, logical and alto- 
gether humane basis, but merely as a 
next step. There is food for thought in 
this generalization for those idealistic 
radicals who have criticized as inadequate 
the real beginnings toward old age secur- 
ity that have been made in some states 
recently. The old story is told again: 
legislation is almost meaningless without 
enforcement, but is essential as a begin- 
ning. Organized effort gained attention 
and in turn better enforcement. Nor did 
the courts give ‘‘socially minded’’ verdicts 
until organized effort had built for their 
judgments a basis of approval at least of 
the enlightened or vocal public opinion. 

Not least significant of the implications 
of the history for the sociologist is the 
influence that is shown to be wielded by 
self appointed agencies. This is the 
story not of cities or the state as govern- 
ments developing governmental policy 
toward a vital and extensive problem, not 
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yet of a populace demanding that its 
children be protected. A very few people 
are represented by a very few agencies— 
for a period at least only two, one of them 
standing for labor but counting in its 
ranks no large proportion of workers— 
and these agencies by bringing pressure 
on legislators, by exercising influence in 
channels of publicity, are pitted against 
the organs representing economic interest 
on the other side. It is an advance en- 
gineered by groups in a growingly com- 
plex society controlling more by what it 
would not stand for because of what it 
was used to, than by any positive demand 
for healthful, humane or logical measures. 

Whether or not such observations of 
this reviewer are justified, the book it- 
self presents very unbiased, critical non- 
generalizing material that is indispensable 
to the student of social welfare, especially 
social legislation, and is valuable for 
every one interested in the adjustment of 
human and social values of modern society 
to its industrial setting. 

LxRoy E. Bowman. 

National Community Center Association. 


America’s Way Our: A ProGram ror Democracy. 
By Norman Thomas. New York: Macmillan, 


1931. 324 pp. $2.50. 


In a world where ‘‘men are gravely told 
that they starve because they have pro- 
duced too much food, go naked because 
they have made too much cloth, and live 
in shanties because they have turned out 
too much building material,’’ something 
must be wrong. What that something 
is, Mr. Thomas is convinced, is nothing 
less than our present, outgrown, planless, 
and extremely chaotic, capitalistic system 
of production for profit—and the remedy 
is socialism. There has long been the 
need for a comprehensive restatement of 
social philosophy and a socialist program 
for present day Americans, and partly to 
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meet this need, and partly in the author's 
words, “‘to answer the inward question- 
ing that has come nearer to interrupting 
some of my speeches than any heckler,”’ 
this stimulating book was written. 

“Broadly speaking,’’ says Mr. Thomas, 
“‘modern socialism, Marxian and non- 
Marxian, has three distinguishing char- 
acteristics: (1) it believes in the public 
or social ownership and control of land, 
natural resources and the principal means 
of production and distribution of goods. 
This means the control of economic proc- 
esses for human use rather than for indi- 
vidual profit. (2) It believes in the use 
of the machinery of the existing state, or 
some modification of the existing state, 
as a means of achieving social control, 
after which, many socialists hope, the 
coercive state may wither away. This 
attitude toward the state sharply distin- 
guishes both socialists and communists 
from anarchists, syndicalists or even 
guild socialists. (3) Socialism, theoret- 
ically, at least, insists on a comradeship 
of the workers which transcends racial or 
nationalist lines. It is therefore inter- 
national in outlook.”’ 

For the sake of those who confuse so- 
cialism with communism, it should be 
noted that Mr. Thomas firmly rejects 
communism as America’s way out, for 
communism is based upon a belief in the 
inevitability of war, and the necessity for 
dictatorship and the complete submer- 
gence of the individual, while socialism 
hopes to attain its goal through preserv- 
ing and increasing such democracy as we 
have, and through education and the 
ballot. ‘‘Now counting noses does not 
lead to infallible wisdom, but neither does 
breaking heads. Ballots at worst are 
far less messy than bullets.”’ 

“Socialists want to end the possibility 
of any ablebodied person living without 
working, and to stop once and for all the 
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gross and shameful inequalities of in- 
come.’" This does not mean, however, 
that incomes shall be equal even in a 
socialist state, for there must be differen- 
tial pay to attract men to various tasks. 

In the general transition from private 
ownership to social control for use, the 
first problem of socialism will be the pur- 
chase, through bond issues to be amor- 
tized in twenty to thirty years, of the ‘‘key 
industries’’ in our economic system. So- 
cialism will not mean, as some fear, con- 
fiscation of private property, as happened 
in the case of the southern slaves in the 
Civil War. Greatly increased income and 


inheritance taxes, single tax on land, and 
the abolition of landlordism in farm areas, 
are other important steps in the socialist 
program. 


Socran WELFARE AND Prorgssionat Epucation. By 
Edith Abbott. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1931. 177 pp. $2.00. 

Burpincs: Terr Uses anp THE Spaces about THEM. 
Recionat Survey or New York anv Its Envi- 
rons. Vol. VI. By Thomas Adams, Wayne D. 
Heydecker, and Edward M. Bassett. Assisted by 
Harold M. Lewis and Lawrence M. Orton. New 
York: Regional Plan of New York and Its Envi- 
rons, 1931. 465 pp. Illustrated. $3.00. 

THe CriMINAL, THE JuDGE, AND THE Pustic. By 
Franz Alexander and Hugo Staub. Tr. by Gregory 
Zilboorg. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 238 pp. 
$2.50. 

A Srupy or Varugs: A Scare ror MgasurING THE 
Dominant Inrerests 1N Pgrsonauiry. Manual 
of Directions. By Gordon W. Allport and Philip 
E. Vernon. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1931. $1.80. 

Oxp Ace Sscurrry Procress, 1931. Report of Pro- 
ceedings of the Fourth National Conference on Old 
Age Security, held in New York, April 10, 1931. 
New York: American Association for Old Age 
Security, 1931. 91 pp. $1.00 (Paper). 

Stranparps or Lrvinc. Proceedings of the Thir- 

teenth American Country Life Conference, Madi- 

son, Wisconsin, Oct. 7-10, 1930. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1931 (for the American 

Country Life Assn.). 165 pp. $2.00. 
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While the author discusses very ably 
the organization of industry in a socialist 
state, and even international relations, he 
seems rather at a loss to know how to 
handle the agricultural situation, or to 
discuss the program of a rural county ina 
socialist scheme. But, then, even the 
staunchest believers in ‘‘rugged individ. 
ualism’’ among Republicans and Demo. 
crats alike, have no solution for the agri- 
cultural problem. 

To summarize, this is a most valuable 
and stimulating book, not for socialists 
alone, but for all whe are interested in 
preserving and improving the ideals and 
practices of democracy. 

Wiey B. Sanpers. 

University of North Carolina. 






Sociat Conruicr. Papers presented at the Twenty- 
fifth Annual Meeting of the American Sociological 
Society, Held in Cleveland, Ohio, December 29-31, 


1930. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, { 


1931. 258 pp. $3.00. Paper. 

La Popunation Du Japon. By A. Andreades. Brux- 
elles: Goemaere,1931. 52pp. Paper. Reprinted 
from the Revue Economique Internationale. 

Economic Benavior (AN InstrruTionat APPROACH). 
By Willard E. Atkins, Donald W. McConnell, 
Corwin D. Edwards, Carl Rauschenbush, Anton A. 
Friedrich, Louis S$. Reed. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1931. 2. 601,562 pp. $3.00 
each. 

Orance Vatitzy. By Howard Baker. New York: 
Coward McCann, 1931. 344 pp. $2.00. 

Dreamers ON Horsesacx. Collected verse by Karle 
Wilson Baker. Dallas, Texas: The Southwest 
Press, 1931. 195 pp. 

Batruinc THE Crime Wave. By Harry Elmer Barnes. 
Boston: The Stratford Company, 1931. 245 pp. 
$2.00. 

A Literary AND Hisroricat Atias or America. By 
J. G. Bartholomew. Revised by Samuel McKee, 
Jt. London and Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons; 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1930. 
242 pp. $1.25. 

Mepicat ADMINISTRATION OF TEACHING Hospitals. 

By Emmett B. Bay, M.D. Chicago: University 

of Chicago Press, 1931. 136 pp. $2.00. 
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Guz Turovcn THE Romantic Movement. By 
Ernest Bernbaum. New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1930. 480 pp. 

Tur PersoNNEL Crassirication Boarp: Its History, 
Acrivit1gs AND OrGanization. By Paul V. Bet- 
ters. Washington, D. C.: The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1931. 160 pp. (Service Monographs of 
the United States Government, No. 64) 
IDENTIFICATION AND ANALYsIs OF ATTRIBUTE-CLUSTER 
stocs. By Herman C. Beyle. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1931. 249 pp. $3.00. 

How to Interview. By Walter Van Dyke Bingham 
and Bruce Victor Moore. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1931. 320 pp. $4.00. 

Lasor AGREEMENTS IN Coat Mungs. By Louis 
Bloch. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
193%. $13 PP- 

Research IN AgoricutTuraL Lanp UrmLizaTIoNn: 
Scope AND Mgrnop. Edited by John D. Black. 
Prepared under the direction of The Advisory Com- 
mittee on Social and Economic Research in Agri- 
culture. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1931. 201 pp. $.75. Paper. 

Norwec1an Micration to America. By Theodore 
C. Blegen. Northfield, Minnesota: Norwegian- 
American Historical Association, 1931. 413 pp. 

§ $3.50. Illustrations and Maps. 

Tue TREATMENT OF Benavior D1sorpers FoLtowinc 
Encernatitis. By Earl D. Bond, M.D. and Ken- 
neth E. Appel, M.D. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund Division of Publications, 1931. 163 pp. 
$1.75. 

Universtry Epucation ror Business. A Srupy or 
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University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. 578 pp. 
$5.00. 

L'Invention. Par Gaston Bouthoul. Paris: Mar- 
cel Giard, 1930. 569pp. 75 fr. Paper. 

An Hypornesis or Poputation Growts. By Ezra 


Bowen. New York: Columbia University Press, 
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White. New York: Oxford University Press, 
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Browne. New York: Crowell, 1931 (Revised and 
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ocy. Edited by V. F. Calverton. New York: 
The Modern Library, 1931. 879 pp. Ninety-five 
cents. 
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Tue Socta, Survey. Tue [pea Derinep anp Its 
DeveLopMent Tracep. (Reprinted with changes 
from the Introduction to A Bibliography of Social 
Surveys.) By Shelby M. Harrison. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1931. 42 pp. Twenty- 
five cents. Paper. 

Tunnet Hitt. By Harlan Hatcher. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs Merrill, 1931. 356 pp. $2.50. 

User Dm Mosmirit per BrvoLKERUNG IN DEN 
VEREINIGTEN StaaTEN. Von Dr. Rudolf Heberle. 
Jena, Germany: Verlag von Gustav Fischer, 1929. 
224 pp. Rmk. 1. 

Cost or Livinc Srupiss. IV. Spzenpinc Ways or A 
Semi-sk1tep Group. A study of the incomes and 
expenditures of ninety-eight street-car men’s fami- 
lies in the San Francisco East Bay Region. Com- 
piled under the direction of the Heller Committee 
for Research in Social Economics of the University 
of California. Berkeley, California: University 
of California Press, 1931. 70 pp. 
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Srortes oF THE SourH Otp anp New. Edited by 
Addison Hibbard. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Co., 1931. §20pp. $3.00. 

Gentus AND Creative IntetticEnce. By Dr. N. D. 
M. Hirsch. Cambridge: Sci-Art Publishers, 1931. 
339 PP- $4.50. 

Inrropuction To Resgzarch rn American History. 
By Homer Carey Hockett. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1931. 168 pp. $2.00. 

Tus BACKGROUND OF INTERNATIONAL ReLaTIONs. By 
Charles Hodges. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1931. 743 pp. $4.00. Trade edition, 
$5.00. 

HinTERLANDS OF THE CuurcH: A Srupy or AREas 
witH A Low Proportion or Courch Memsers. By 
Elizabeth R. Hooker. New York: Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, 1931. 314 pp. 
$1.75. 

Pan-Sovietism. By Bruce Hopper. The Issue before 
America and the World. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1931. 288pp. $2.50. 

Back Srreet. By Fannie Hurst. New York: Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation, 1931. 481 pp. 
$2.50. 

New Russta’s Primer. By M. Ilin. Tr. by George 
§. Counts and Nucia P. Lodge. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1931. 162 pp. $1.75. 

A Community Lasor Survey. By the Bureau of 
Business Research, College of Commerce and Busi- 
ness Administration. Bulletin No. 34. Urbana, 
Illinois: University of Illinois, 1931. 58 pp. 

James B. Duxe: Master Burtpgr. By John Wilber 
Jenkins. New York: George H. Doran, 1927. 
302 pp. Illustrated. $4.00 (Can be secured from 
Duke University Press, Durham, North Carolina). 

Tue Quakers as Prongers in Socirat Worx. By 
Auguste Jorns. Tr. by Thomas Kite Brown. 
New York: Macmillan, 1931. 269 pp. $2.00. 

Dyuxa. Tue Buss Necrozs or Dutca Guiana. By 
Morton C. Kahn. New York: Viking, 1931. 
233 pp. Illustrated. $3.50. 

Stupents’ Arritupes. A Report of the Syracuse 
University Reaction Study. By Daniel Katz and 
Floyd H. Allport with the codperation of Margaret 
Babcock Jenness. Syracuse, New York: The 
Craftsman Press, 1931. 408 pp. 

New Discoveries Revatinc To THE ANTIQUITY OF 
Man. By Sir Arthur Keith. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1931. 512 pp. $5.00. 

GescnicuTs per Rémiscuen Lirgratur. Von Alfred 
Klotz. Bielefeld und Leipzig: Verlag von Vel- 
hagen und Klasing, 1930. 434 pp. 

Stupies 1n THe Ercuteenta Century Backorc. >> 

or Huma’s Empiricism. By Mary Shaw Kuypers. 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota 

Press, 1930. 140 pp. 

Frurprno Immicration. By Bruno Lasker. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931 (for the American 
Council Institute of Pacific Relations). 445 pp. 
$4.00. 

Tue Founpations or SovergIGNTY AND OTHER 
Essays. By Harold J. Laski. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1931. 317 pp. 

Waces. A Means or Testinc Tuemr Apgquacy. By 
Morris E. Leeds and C. Canby Balderson. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. 
Tables and Charts. 79 pp. $1.50. 

Tae American Ittuston. By Lucien Lehman. Tr. 
by Eloise Parkhurst Huguenin. New York: 
Century Company, 1931. 263 pp. $2.00. 

Survey or Hicuer Epucation ror THE Unirep 
LutueraNn Cuurcn in America. By R. J. Leonard, 
E. S. Evenden, F. B. O’Rear, and others. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1929. 3 vols. 623 pp., 612 pp., 389 pp. 

Hanpsoox or Erunocrapuy. By James G. Leyburn. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931. 323 pp. 
$5.00. 

Tae Prostems or Evorution. By Arthur Ward 
Lindsey. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 236 pp. 
$2.00. 

Tue Evotutions or Cuttrure. By Julius Lippert. 
Tr. and edited by George P. Murdock. New 
York: Macmillan, 1931. 716 pp. $5.00. 

Principces or Crry Pranninc. By Karl B. Lohman. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1931. 
395 pp. Illustrated. $5.00. 

Tue TraGepres oF Procress. By Gina Lombroso. 
Tr. by Coley Taylor. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1931. 329pp. $3.75. 

Tue Enp or tHe Ancient Wortp. By Ferdinand 
Lot. Translated by Philip and Mariette Leon. 
New York: Knopf, 1931. 454 pp. Illustrated. 
$5.00. 

Soca, CHANGES IN 1930. Edited by William F. Og- 
burn. Reprinted from the American Journal of 
Sociology. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1931. 203 pp. $1.50. Paper. 

Kinc Cotron Dreromacy. By Frank Lawrence 
Owsley. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1931. 617 pp. $5.00. 

State Ricuts in THe Conreperacy. By Frank L. 
Owsley. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1931. 290 pp. $3.00. 

Tue Conrrisution or Socrorocy to Soca Worx. 
By Robert M. Macliver. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1931. 110 pp. $2.00. 

OriGin AND History or Potitics. By William Chris- 

tie MacLeod. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 


1931. §04pp. $3.75. 
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MeN AND Forces or Our Timz. By Valeriu Marcu. 
Tr. by Eden and Cedar Paul. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1931. 244pp. $2.50. 

MarriaGe anp Divorce, 1929. U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Eighth Annual 
Report. Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1931. 90 pp. 

Massacnusetts Feperation oF PLaNNinG Boarps. 
Seventeenth Annual Conference, 1930. Bulletin 
No. 26. 81 pp. 

Sons or THe Earts. By Kirtley F. Mather. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1930. 272 pp. 
$3.50. 

Métanozs pe Sociorocre Norp-Arricaing. By 
René Maunier. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1930. 220 pp. 
15 francs. 

Tue Century of THE Reaper. By Cyrus McCormick. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1931. 307 pp. Illus- 
trated. $3.50. 

A Crusape ror Humanity (Tue Hisrory or Orcan- 
1zED PosrrivisM IN ENGLAND). By John Edwin 
McGee. London: Watts and Company, 1931. 
249 pp. 21/net. 

Soctan OrGanizaTION oF Manua. By Margaret 
Mead. Bernice P. Museum Bulletin 76. Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii: The Museum, 1930. 218 pp. 

Iratren von Heute. By Robert Michels. Ziirich 
and Leipzig: Orell Fiissli Verlag, 1930. 410 pp. 
Mk. 14.60. 

Hecet unp pie Hecescue Scuutz. Von Willy Moog. 
Munich: Ernst Reinhardt, 1930. 490 pp. R. M. 
10.50. Paper. 

INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. By Edmund C. Mow- 
rer. Boston: Heath, 1931. 736 pp. $5.00. 

Tue Rep Foc Lirrs. By Albert Muldavin. 
York: Appleton, 1931. 311 pp. $2.00. 

A Hanpsoox or Cuitp Psycnorocy. Edited by Carl 


New 


Murchison. Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark 
University Press, 1931. 711 pp. $5.00. 
ExperIMENTAL Sociat Psycuorocy. By Gardner 


Murphy and Lois Barclay Murphy. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1931. 709 pp. $3.50. 

Gatmz0. By Emile Namer. New York: Robert 
M. McBride & Co., 1931. 298 pp. Illustrated. 
$3.75. 

Semrnote Inp1ans. By Roy Nash. Senate Docu- 
ment No. 314, 71st Congress, 3d Session. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1931. 
88 pp. 

A Gute Boox ror Sarery Epucation. Foreword 
by William John Cooper. New York: National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 1931. 
89 pp. 

American Soctat History. As recorded by British 
Travellers. Compiled and edited by Allan Nevins. 

New York: Holt, 1931. 593 pp. $4.00. 


SOCIAL FORCES 





Tue Cooperative Marxetinc or Livestock. By 
Edwin G. Nourse and Joseph G. Knapp. Wash. 
ington, D. C.: The Institute of Economics of the 
Brookings Institution, 1931. 486 pp. $3.50. 

Aw Anatyticat Stupy or THE ACTIVITIES AND Pop. 
Lems or County AGRICULTURAL ExTENSION AGENT, 
Abstract of a thesis. By Dickson Ward Parsons, 
Ithaca, New York: Cornell University, 1930, 
44 Pp- 

Tue Insecurrry or Inpusrry. Edited by Ernest 
Minor Patterson. Philadelphia: The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 1931. 206 pp. $2.00. 

PgnnsyLvania’s TEN YeaR ProGraM For Caruprey, 
1930-1940. Philadelphia and Pittsburgh: Child 
Welfare Division, Public Charities Association of 
Pennsylvania, 1931. Paper. 

ForecastinG Business Cycies. By Warren M. Per. 
sons. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1931, 
295 pp- $4.50. 

Care AND Repair or THE House. By Vincent B, 
Phelan. U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Building and 
Housing Publication BH15. Washington, D. C.; 
Government Printing Office, 1931. 121 pp. 

Sociat Poxrrics anD Mopern Democracigs. 2 vols, 
By Charles W. Pipkin. New York: Macmillan, 
1931. 377,417 pp- $7.50. 

RICHTLINIEN FUR DIE LeHRPLANE DER WOHLFARRTS 
scHULEN. Herausgegeben vom Preussischen Min- 
isterium fiir Volkswohlfahrt. Berlin: Carl Hey- 
manns Verlag, 1930. 105 pp. 

Tue Acricutturat Crepit Situation In Kentucky. 
Bulletin No. 311. By H. B. Price, C. J. Bradley, 
and E. C. Johnson. Lexington, Kentucky: Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, December, 1930. 50 pp. 

Acoso, Hycreng AND THE Pustic Scnoots (Dicsst 
or State Laws). Bureau of Prohibition, Dept. of 
Justice. Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1931. 44 pp. 

Tae Kincpom or Str. James: A NarraTIVe OF THB 
Mormons. By Milo M. Quaife. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1930. 284 pp. $4.00. 

Tue History or Biotocicat Tueorres. By Emman- 
uel Radl. Translated by E. J. Hatfield. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1930. 408 pp. 

Brenniat Survey or Epucation in THE UNITED 
States, 1928-1930. Cu. X, Hyoreng anp Payrs- 
rcaL Epucation. By Marie M. Ready and 
James Frederick Rogers. U. S. Dept. of the In- 
terior, Bulletin, 1931, No. 20. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1931. 27 pp. 

A VocationaL GuipaNce ProGraM BaseD ON THB 

Negeps AND Resources or A Rurat ComMuNITY. 

Abstract of a thesis. By William Walter Reitz. 

Ithaca, New York: Dept. of Rural Education, 











N. Y. State College of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1931- 33 PP- 

Trusts AND CHALLENGES IN SocroLocy (For use with 
Ross’s Principles of Sociology, revised edition). 
By Edward Alsworth Ross. New York: Century, 
1931, 102 pp. $1.00. 

Tae Carr or THE AGED. Proceedings of the Deutsch 
Foundation Conference, 1930. Edited by I. M. 
Rubinow. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1931. 144 pp. 

Tus GenteeL Trapition at Bay. By George San- 
tayana. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1931. 74 pp- $1.50. 

Tue Lasor Movement IN Post-war France. By 
David J. Saposs. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1931. 508 pp. $6.00. 

Tae Poxrricat Puitosopizs Since 1905. By Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar. Madras: B. G. Paul and Company, 
19.8. 377 pp. Rupees Four. 

Trenps in GrapuaTe Worx. By Carl E. Seashore. 
Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1931. 176 
PP- 

Tae Birch Bark Rout or Woopcrarr. By Ernest 
Thompson Seton. Revised by Julia M. Buttree. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1931. 
268 pp. Illustrated. $1.00. Paper. 2gth 
Edition. 

Tus Natura History or a Dexinquent CargEr. 
By Clifford R. Shaw. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1931. 280 pp. $3.00. 

Tae Crart or THE Critic. By S. Stephenson Smith. 
New York: Crowell, 1931. 401 pp. $3.00. 

A Sysrematic Source Boox in Rurat Socroxocy. 
Vol. II. Edited by Pitirim A. Sorokin, Carle C. 
Zimmerman, Charles J. Galpin. Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1931. 677 pp. 

Tue Psycnotocy or Human Retationsuies: INpivip- 
vaL AND Sociat. A Source Book. By Henry 
Lester Smith and Levi McKinley Krueger. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana: Bureau of Cooperative Research, 
University of Indiana, 1931. 107 pp. Fifty cents. 
Paper. 

American Sgconpary ScHoots In 1960. By David 
Snedden. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1931. 121 pp. 

Currurat Epucations aNpD Common Senss. By 
David Snedden. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 
324 pp. $2.00. 

Opgratinc Resuuts or INp1aNa Retam Drucoists. 
By George W. Starr. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Indiana University. 1931. 65 pp. Paper. 

Cost or Famity Rarer rn 100 Crrigs, 1929 AND 1930. 
By Glenn Steele. U.S. Dept. of Labor, Children’s 

Bureau. Washington, D. C: Government Printing 
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Office, 1931, 9 pp. Separate from the Monthly 

Labor Review, April, 1931. 

Uncte Tom’s Canin. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
With designs by James Daugherty. New York: 
Coward McCann, 1929. 446 pp. 

Soctan Work Apministration. By Elwood Street. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1931. 467 pp. 
$3.00. 

Tae Inmerrrance Tax iy Kentucky. By Rodman 
Sullivan. Lexington, Kentucky: University of 
Kentucky, 1930. 63 pp. 

RELIGION ON THE AMERICAN Frontier: THe Bap- 
tists, 1783-1830. Edited by William Warren 
Sweet. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1931. 652 pp. 

Equauity. Halley Stewart Lectures, 1929. By 
R. H. Tawney. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1931. 280 pp. 

Mexican Lasor in THE Unrrep Srartss, BerHienEM, 
Pennsytvania. By Paul S. Taylor. Berkeley, 
California: University of California Press, 1931. 
24pp. Paper. 

Vourarre aND THE Enouisn Detsts. By Norman L. 
Torrey. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. 
224 pp. $2.50. 

Orpver or Birtn, PAarENT-aGE, AND INTELLIGENCE. 
By L. L. Thurstone and Richard L. Jenkins. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 135 pp. 
$3.00. 

Portraits or THE Propuets. By J. W. G. Ward. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, 1930. 328 pp. 
$2.50. 

ANNUAL STATISTICAL AND Frvancrat Report (Harris 
County, Texas). By H.L. Washburn. Houston, 
Texas: Office of the County Auditor, 1930. 270 pp. 

Les Rexicions: Le Jupaisme. Par Julien Weill. 
Paris: Felix Alcan, 1931. 241 pp. 15 fr. 

Lire AMonc tHe Lowsrows. By Eleanor Rov land 
Wembridge. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1931. 301 pp. $2.50. 

An Ersnic Survey or Woonsocket, Ruope Isuanp. 
By Bessie Bloom Wessel. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1931. 290 pp. $4.00. 

Tue Psycuotocy or Sex. By Erwin Wexberg. Tr. 
by W. Beran Wolfe. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1931. 215 pp. $2.50. 

Warrs Hovusz Conrerence 1930. Addresses and 
Abstracts of Committee Reports. New York: 
Century, 1931. 365 pp. 

Tae Home anv THe Cuitp. Report of the Subcom- 

mittee on Housing and Home Management, Mar- 

tha Van Rensselaer, Chairman. By the White 

House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 

New York: The Century Company, 1931. 165 

pp. Illustrated. $2.00. 
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